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2 More Order Hearings Add Testimony to Record 


Opposition 
Strong at 
Las Vegas 


By Special Correspondent 


LAS VEGAS—tThe tide definitely 
turned to widespread opposition to 
the proposed turkey and hatching egg 
marketing orders at the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture hearing in Las 
Vegas, Nev. 

More than 25 witnesses entered 
testimony in opposition to orders 
while fewer than 10 appeared in fa- 
vor. Complaints were also registered 
to the hearing being scheduled at 
this time and in the remote location 
of Las Vegas. This hearing was the 
only one scheduled in the western 
US. 

Principal proponents of the orders 
included Frank Bennett, assistant di- 
rector of agriculture for the state of 
California; Victor Rykebosch, repre- 
sentative of a large chicken and 
turkey operation from Lancaster, 
Cal.; Jarza Adams, turkey producer 
from Utah; Walter Schwedler, pro- 
ducer, breeder and hatchery operator 
from Portland, Ore.; Bob McPherin, 
producer and breeder from Riverside, 
Cal., and others. Counsel for the 
proponents was provided by Francis 
A. Kelly, legal counsel for the Farm- 


ers Union who is following this hear- | 


ing at all locations. 
Opponents of the orders worked 
with the counsel of Carl Nall, execu- 


tive secretary to the Pacific Dairy | 


(Turn to LAS VEGAS, 


page 4) 


Supply and Demand 


| Single Credit Source 
For Producer Urged 
By Trade Executive 


ST. PAUL—Today’s modern, effi- 
cient producer would be better to 
have all his credit eggs in one basket, 
a leading agricultural research execu- 
tive said here. 

Dr. A. Richard Baldwin, research 
director and assistant vice president 
of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, said 
farmers need objective, professional 
financial advice and help on their 
over-all operation from a single cred- 
it source. 

Speaking before the 27th annual 
meeting of the Seventh District As- 
sociation of Agricultural Credit Com- 
panies, Dr. 

(Turn to CREDIT, page 8) 


Baldwin said, ‘Today’s 


Santa Season Helps | 
Broiler Producers; 
Prices Up to 13c 


By Special Correspondent 

ATLANTA Santa Claus season 
would have been welcome in the 
broiler areas much earlier if it had 
been known what the effect of its 
arrival on the market would be. 

With the holiday buying getting 
under way, broiler prices jumped 
twice this week and Nov. 30 got back 
up to the 13¢ lb. level for the first 
time in several weeks. Earlier in the 
week, prices had climbed to 12¢ in 
Georgia. 

The market has been showing 
symptoms of regaining strength for 
a week or ten days, even though 

(Turn to SANTA, } 97) 


ige 


Broiler Advisory 
Group Selected 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week an- 
nounced appointment of a national 
broiler industry advisory committee 
selected from 19 states. 

The committee has been summoned 
to meet here Dec. 4 to advise USDA 
| on industry problems and to present 
| views concerning stabilization of mar- 
kets and management of supply. 

USDA said the committee has been 
established at the request of poultry 
industry leaders. 


| Already Working in 


Solving Turkey Problems, Industry Told | 


LAS VEGAS—The law of supply 
and demand will provide the solution 
and, in fact, is already working in 
the over-production problem of the 
turkey industry, the representative 
of a leading turkey breeding company 
said at a public hearing here this 
week. 

F. W. Vickrey, general manager of 
Nicholas Turkey Breeding Farms, 
Inc., Sonoma, Cal., testified against 
proposed marketing orders for tur- 


keys and turkey hatching eggs. The 
hearing on the proposed orders was 
one of a half dozen being held in 
cities throughout the country by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture on 
the question of the proposed market- 
ing orders. 

Mr. Vickrey, speaking for the firm 
which supplies the breeding behind 
16-18% of the national heavy turkey 
production in the U.S., said, “It is 

(Turn to SUPPLY-DEMAND, page 8) 
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Feed 


Man Explains 


y FRED E. TUNKS 
Feedstuffs News Editor 
MINNEAPOLIS—Why 
for turkey growers? 
This logical question got some logi- | 
cal answers from the Minneapolis | 
turkey feed sales manager who pro- | 


posed marketing my 


allocations 


order amendments 
at last week end’s 


hearing in Des 
Moines (see rela- 
ted story) which 


would include such 
a provision. 

However, before 
Elmer Ziegenha- 
gen, an executive 
of the Supersweet 
Feeds division of 
International Mill- 
ing Co. here, answered that question 
he replied, “Why have marketing or- 
ders at all?” 

Mr. Ziegenhagen and Supersweet 


fa 


Elmer Ziegenhagen 


Allocations 
To Growers 
Proposed 


By Special Correspondent 

DES MOINES—A feed man, one of 
many witnesses testifying here in op- 
position to proposed turkey and tur- 
key hatching egg orders during the 
second of six hearings being conduct- 
ed across the country, proposed—as 
a last-resort measure should majority 
sentiment finally faver adoption of 
marketing orders — an amendment 
which would place controls more di- 
rectly on turkey production. 

The witness, the only feed manu- 
facturer representative testifying, 
recommended that the proposed mar- 

(Turn to ALLOCATIONS, page 93) 


Proposed Changes 


are generally against marketing or- 
ders, but knowing that there’s a pos- 
sibility that they’ll draw a favorable 
vote in a referendum which could be 
called by the secretary of agriculture 


| early next year, they want to make 


sure all the bases are covered and 


| that the marketing orders would ac- 


tually work. 

Supply-management, either volun- 
tary or otherwise, is what Supersweet 
feels is desirable, but the marketing 
orders, as proposed, would, according 
to Mr. Ziegenhagen, impose inequi- 
ties which could have a highly detri- 
mental effect on the turkey industry. 

Mr. Ziegenhagen said the market- 
ing order proposed for turkey hatch- 
ing eggs concerns Supersweet the 
most, but the turkey order proposals 
also are undesirable in the eyes of 
the company in many respects. 

If marketing orders do come for 
the turkey industry, ‘Supersweet be- 

(Turn to AMENDMENT, page 96) 


Nearly 30% Gain 
In Feed Tonnage 
Reported by CCA 


By Special Correspondent 
KANSAS CITY—Nearly a 30% in- 
crease in feed tonnage for the year | 
ended Aug. 31, 1961, was reported 
by Consumers Cooperative Assn. in 
its annual report issued this week at 
the association’s meeting held here. 
The largest farm supply coopera- 
tive in the world reported feed sales 
of 298,656 tons last year, compared 
with 230,223 tons in the previous 
year, a gain of 68,433 tons 
The report notes: “CCA has six 
feed manufacturing plants. Nine cen- 
tral mixing plants also turn out Co- 
op feeds. The mixing plants are op- 
erated by member co-ops in Beloit, 
Dodge City, Girard, Kinsley, and 
Larned, Kansas, and Gibbon and Wil- 
ber, Neb., by the Mountain States 
Mixed Feed Co., Denver, Colo., and 
the Boone Valley Cooperative Proc- 
(Turn to CCA, page 8) 


| Valley 


Expands Outside 


Arkansas, Acquires 

3 Mississippi Firms 

DARDANELLE, ARK. — Arkansas 
Industries, Inc., Dardanelle, 
has acquired control of three Green- 
ville, Miss., companies engaged in 
business in the poultry and egg field, 
AVI's president, Harold Snyder, has 
announced. 

These three companies become the 
first AVI subsidiaries outside the 
state of Arkansas. The acquisition 
was through an exchange of stock. 

The three companies, which will 
operate as wholly owned subsidiaries 
of AVI, are Warren Produce Co., 
Inc.; Bryant Feed Mills, Inc., and 
Bryant Transfer of Greenville, Inc. 
Lawrence C. Bryant, president of all 
three companies, will continue in ac- 
tive management as general manager 
of AVI’s Greenville area. The three 
firms employ 150 persons. 


Warren Produce Co. operates a 
(Turn to AVI, page 8) 
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Top of the Hopper 


QUESTIONS HAVE BEEN RAISED about the schedule of hearings set 
up by USDA on the proposed turkey marketing orders. Industry people are 
asking why the Richmond meeting was held just a few days prior to Thanks- 
giving. Why was the Des Moines meeting held over a week end? West Coast 
interests, who went to Las Vegas for their hearing this week, wanted two 
other sessions scheduled for the California and Pacific Northwest areas but 
were turned down. Also, the switch in location of a wrap-up, “open end” 
meeting from Chicago to Albany, N.Y., appears to some industry people as 
a move likely to produce less representative participation than would occur 
in Chicago. (The Chicago session now is set for three days, Dec. 8-11.) It is 
felt that the final hearing would most likely produce the most crucial testi- 
mony and that Albany is more remote from heavy production areas than is 
Chicago. 


v v 


HOW MANY of the farmers who produced turkeys in 1961 will be finan- 
cially able to grow another crop in 1962? 

That’s a good question, according to some feed industry observers, and 
the concern demonstrated by them in these days of much debate over the 
good and bad of marketing orders indicates that the answer may be, “not 
many.” 

Some midwestern feed men are certain that many—maybe as high as 
90%—of the growers they’ve sold feed to this year won't be their customers or 
anybody’s in 1962. 

“The farmer who did nothing but raise turkeys this year is sunk,” said 
one feed man. However, he added, he believes there is hope for the diversified 
farmer who can take profits from his hogs, cattle, corn or other enterprises 
to pay off the debts incurred in turkey growing. 

It is estimated that losses of around 50¢ or more a bird are being taken 
by many midwestern growers. 

Feed companies may be in a better position to collect what’s due them 
because most of the financing they provided for turkey growing is tied directly 
to proceeds from the sale of the birds. And even though most growers will 
get less money out of their birds than they invested, there may be enough 
to pay off the feed bill. But how about the bank or company which provided 
money to build the turkey house and sold the farmer equipment to expand 
his operation? The creditors can repossess the houses and equipment, but 
what will they do with them? 

Solutions to the problems of what to do about deeply indebted growers 
won't be easy to find. If they were a poor risk in 1961, where are they going 
to get financial backing in 1962? 


v v 


AN INDUSTRY NUTRITIONIST with a firm which does not currently 
sell cattle feed has been doing some work with cattle. The other day he 
commented: “Having approached cattle feeding from the standpoint of basic 
nutrition work as done with other animals, I have been impressed with the 
long established stagnation that has existed in the science of cattle feeding. 
But it seems to be coming to life, and much progress can be expected.” 


v v 


MORE THAN A FEW observers at the recent poultry meeting in Atlanta 
felt that Dr. James Ralph, one of the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s more 
active “salesmen” of government controls, lost more potential votes for mar- 

(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 99) 


favorable current hog-corn ratio. 


a year earlier. 


Northwest 


Feed business volume in the North- 
west this week is about the same as 
or somewhat better than last week. 
However, the month of November 
ended up almost universally better 
than the same month in 1960, feed 
men said. 

Beef feeds are moving faster in 
this area now, with some of the busi- 
ness attributed to advantageous book- 
ings for the dealer. Dairy and swine 
feeds also move well. Turkey feeds 
are little more than a dribble. 

Little change in price tags is ex- 
pected. What changes there were in 
ingredient prices just about negated 
each other. 


Southwest 


The demand for formula feed this 
week is holding to the level of the 
past few weeks. Mills are operating 
on a five- to six-day schedule, with 
reports of order backlogs amounting 
to several days operations in many 
instances. 

The major part of current feed 
shipments of cattle feed and both 
the present volume and new business 
in this line are very satisfactory. 
There were some reports of a greater 
usage of complete cattle feeds in the 
area. 

Hog concentrates and pig feeds are 
moving well, and trade sources re- 
port a satisfactory dairy feed volume. 
Broiler and turkey feed manufac- 
turers report business at a slower 
pace as is expected at this time of 
year. End product prices in this line 
are still very unsatisfactory. 


Northeast 


Although demand for formula feed 
held up “pretty good” in the western 
New York area, there was a feeling 
that the ingredient market may be 
topping out. Prices continued to work 
higher, but there wasn’t much volume 
to the sales. 

If the downturn takes place, the 
trade expects feed sales to be on the 
lighter side next week as consumers 
take to the traditional sidelines to 
see how far the move will go. How- 
ever, views on a turn in the ingredi- 
ent market were far from unani- 
mous. 

Mixers’ tonnage continued to be 
about evenly divided between high- 
protein mixed feeds and low-protein 
complete feeds. Egg mashes were in 
good demand. Turkey feeds were 
quiet, with only a few birds kept on 
feed for the Christmas trade, plus 
the breeders. 

Dairy feed demand continued to in- 


FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


| 


A steady to slightly slower trend was the story for the feed manufac- 
turing industry this week. There were a few scattered areas where business 
was better than last week. The end of the month brought reports from many 
areas of volume surpassing that for the same period a year earlier. 

Mention of beef cattle and dairy feeds brings a gleam to the eye of most 
feed men, for the volume is good and improving in most areas. Hog and pig 
feeds continue to move well in the swine-raising regions; however, there 
was some hesitance about this business in scattered areas due to the less 


Little change in feed price lists is anticipated as the advances and de- 
clines that occurred in the ingredient market nearly offset one another. 

The wholesale feedstuff price index dropped 0.3 point. But, the 81.3 was 
well above the 70.6 for the comparable week last year. The hog-corn ratio 
eased slightly to 14.7 this week. That compared with 14.8 last week and 16.9 


The feed-grain index went up 0.6 point to 65.3. It stood at 56.6 a year 
ago. (Major market roundup and ingredient quotations appear on pages 94-96.) 


crease in the New England states, 
but the sharp slump in eggs over- 
shadowed everything else. “Outside” 
eggs were attracted by levels that 
were higher than in other areas, and 
prices dropped. 


Southeast 


Formula feed business in the South- 
east continues to improve each week 
and in most cases it is reported as 
being good to very good. Colder 
weather and frost is beginning to kill 
pastures that have not already dried 
up due to the lack of moisture and 
is stimulating a better demand for 
roughages and concentrates. 

Broiler feed manufacturers con- 
tinue to operate at about 65 to 70% 
of normal due to the cut-back in 
placement of chicks. Broiler prices 
remain unchanged, with sales being 
made at 13¢ lb., f.o.b. the farm. 


Central States 


The month of November was but- 
toned up with a volume running 
ahead of the same period in 1960, but 
lagging slightly behind the previous 
month. The month of December will 
present quite a challenge to feed 
manufacturers in that the same pe- 
riod in 1960 was highly satisfactory 
and presents a rather high mark to 
shoot for, especially in view of the 
fact that broiler cut-backs of the last 
four months would make a uniform 
improvement in other lines necessary 
to overcome that deficiency. 

However, manufacturers hold hopes 
that the momentum generated during 
November could help them come 
close to equalling last December's 
volume. 

Demand has been building up for 
cattle feeds and demand holds for 
hog feeds. Movement of other mixed 
feeds outside of turkey and broiler 
feeds is reported to be holding up 
well, also. 


South Central 


Formula feeds are again moving at 
a good rate, with all mills running 
at least five days to keep up with 
the flow of orders. A few units, with 
attractive promotion deals nearing 
the cut-off date, are operating on an 
overtime basis. 

In general, output for the last half 
of November will fall somewhat be- 
low the excellent total reached in 
the first half of the month. The slow- 
er rate was more or less expected in 
view of the heavy first run of cattle 
feeds which temporarily filled up 
pipelines. However, for the full 


(Turn to MARKETS, page 99) 
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Look for the answer first from Peter Hand Research 


Wiley Akins—Vice Pres. and Gen. 
Mgr.— Was pres. of two importont 
feed mfg. assns. 25 years’ manage- 
ment experience in the feed industry. 


Dr. Myron W. Pasvoge!l—V. ?., 
Dir. Research, Poultry Div. —Exper. in 
poultry, feed industries. Former Dir. 
Poultry Science Dept., U. of Ariz. 


of Sales, Production and Procurement 
Degree in general agriculture. 12 
years’ experience in the feed industry. 


Dr. Heino Naelepaa — Coord. Spec. 
and Prod. —Was dir. of res. and nutr. 
in U.S. firms and abroad. Ph.D. nutr. 
ond physiology, Bonn U., Germany. 


Dr. R. A. Rasmussen—V.P., Re- 
search Director, Animal Div.—Served 
on faculty of 3 universities. Degrees 
in biochemistry and nutrition. 


John R. Linsner—Dir. Tech. Serv- 
ices—Grad. U. of Ill. College of Agri- 
culture. More than 12 years’ exper. in 
all phases of feed formulation. 


| 


Gerald J. Anderson —Tech. Serv- 
ices—M. S. degree in poultry nutrition. 
Was research technician at U. of Idaho 
and nutritionist in feed industry. 


mall 


Richard W. Kelley — Tech. Serv- 
ices—Wos research asst. at U. of Mo. 
ond at Konsas State. Master's degree 
in animal nuir., U. of Missouri. 


MEET YOUR FEED SPECIALISTS PETER HAND! 


Problem solving session—A Peter Hand 
customer (right) meets with Dr. Rasmussen for 
evaluation of his formulas and to discuss a palat- 


ability problem. Standing by is Harry White, 
Peter Hand Sales Mgr., with more than 20 years’ 
experience in the feed and pharmaceutical fields. 


They help solve your feed problems additional cost! 


PETER HAND “RED TAPE" SAVES YOU TIME, TROUBLE 


No other supplier of vitamin premixes offers you the services of a 

more highly-qualified staff of feed experts than does Peter Hand. 

Whether you are a large or small manufacturer, they will be happy [®. sealed with a distinctive red tape. This red tape cannot be removed 
until the assay verifies quality. 

to work with you or your nutritionists on all types of feed problems. & a 


} AND MONEY Peter Hand assays every ingredient used in every 
premix. After samples are taken, containers are 


HERE ARE SOME SERVICES WE OFFER USERS OF OUR VITAMIN PREMIXES: a | 
@ Provide, evaluate and consult on @ Carefully laboratory check the qual- | Please send me information on Peter Hand premixes, 

formulas for all kinds of feeds. ity of ingredients in feed formulas vitamins and valuable services to feed manufacturers. 
@ Suggest most practical choice of in- of dow | 

gredients based on nutritive value, Name Title 

relative cost and availability. @ Report results on performance of c 

formulas and new feed additives slice 

@ IBM computor serv. on feed formulas. ender ot 
@ Provide microscopy service. our research farm. | Address | 
@ Help solve pelleting and palatability @ Advise on state and federal regula- | City Zone State ; 

problems. tions, assist on marketing problems. | al 


FOUNDATION 


130 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 


PETER HAND 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 


; 
TS, «a 
Richard W. Kerley tor 
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Drouth in South: 
Causes Minimum 
Damage to Grain 


By Special Correspondent 


ATLANTA—The worst drouth in 
many years has caused considerable 
damage in the South, causing at 
least one state to ask to be de- 
clared a disaster area, but damage 
to grains has been, fortunately, at a 
minimum. 

The biggest concern right now is 
the delay the dry condition is caus- 
ing in the planting of small grains 
for the winter season. Fields have 
been so dry and hard that cultiva- 
tion, to say nothing of seeding, has 
been almost impossible. However, the 
South is no great producer of small 
grains. ' 

The dry condition this summer did 
not materially affect the corn crop, 
the largest grain crop in the South. 
In fact, trade sources say the lack 
of rain has actually helped in har- 
vesting. 

Sen. Herman Talmadge, Georgia, 
recently asked President Kennedy to 
declare Georgia a disaster area be- 
cause of dry conditions. Little effect 
was felt in the broiler business and 
again, the weather, if anything, fa- 
vored growers, because of late fall 
conditions, making little heat neces- 
sary. 

Corn harvesting throughout the 
South is nearing completion. South 
Carolina reported last week that 
practically 50% of the corn crop was 
harvested by Nov. 1 and a record 
yield of 34 bu. per acre is forecast. 

Dry weather has retarded soybeans 
planted late. But harvesting of beans 
normally planted has, likewise, been 
aided by the dry conditions. 


Pasturage Is Poor 

From a winter’s feed standpoint, 
pasturage is in very poor condition 
and the drouth has made replanting 
of grazing lands impossible, which 
may bring about an increased demand 
for feed come cold weather. Hay and 
silage is already being fed in some 
sections of South Carolina, the crop 
reporting service of that state said. 
October grazing conditions there 
were the poorest in years, the serv- 
ice said. 

Rainfall over most of the South 
during October was at a record low 
and September was only slightly over 
one-half normal. 

Brokers report there has been a 
little speculation in snap corn in re- 
cent weeks, due to conditions, but in- 
sist that the situation is nothing to 
become alarmed about at the present. 

In South Carolina, soybeans suf- 
fered from dry weather in mid-Sep- 
tember, and yields have been reduced 
in some instances. However, based on 
conditions around Nov. 1, a record 
crop is forecast for the state. The 
per-acre yield is expected to be 
around 21 bu. from 559,000 acres. 
This compares with last year’s yield 
of 19.5 bu. from 499,000 acres. 


Kansas City Party Set 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
Feed Club has sent out invitations 
for its annual Christmas dinner 
dance, to be held at the Town House 
Hotel in Kansas City Dec. 16. A 
cocktail hour at 6:30 p.m. will be fol- 
lowed by dinner at 7:30 and dancing 
from 9 to 12. 

Among the prizes to be awarded 
will be an expense-paid weekend trip 
for two to Las Vegas, Nev. 

Reservation checks of $15 per 
couple may be sent to William Fred- 
erick, M. A. McClelland Co., 322 
Dwight Building, Kansas City 5. 


MILL READY SOON 
MONTROSE, COLO. — Donald B. 
Rooks, president of the new Ute Mills 
here, said the new building will be 
ready for operation in early Decem- 
ber. 


Federation 
On Record Opposing 
Marketing Orders 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—The Okla- 
homa Turkey Federation went on 
record this past week in opposition 
to proposed federal marketing orders 
on turkeys and turkey hatching eggs. 

Meeting in Stillwater, a majority 
of the members put the organization 
on record against the orders, though 
a number of members stated they 
favor the measures. All reportedly 
agreed, however, that hearings in 
Oklahoma City Dec. 4-6 will be of 
importance to the industry. U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture is conducting 
hearings in six cities on the market- 
ing orders, Oklahoma City being one 
of them. 

Mike Hallren, Fairview, a proces- 
sor, said many turkey growers in 
Oklahoma cannot go through another 
year losing $1 per bird as they did 
this year. 

“We need this marketing order and 
we need it now. I am against all con- 
trols; however, under existing circum- 
stances, we must take the lesser of 
two evils,”” Mr. Hallren was quoted 
as saying. 

Sewell Skelton, Oklahoma exten- 
sion poultry marketing specialist, re- 
ported there will be enough turkeys 
from the 1961 crop to feed the U.S. 
population on its present per capita 
rate of consumption until August, 
1962. 

Turkey grower intentions for 1962 
indicate the possibility of another 
huge turkey crop. Breeder hens, kept 
to produce poults, indicate only an 
approximate 3% reduction from that 
of a year ago, Mr. Skelton said. 


eee 
Iowans Opposing 
Orders on Turkeys 


Point to Objections 


DES MOINES—tThirteen points of 
opposition to proposed marketing or- 
ders for turkeys and turkey hatching 
eggs were voiced at the federal hear- 
ing on the marketing orders here 
Nov. 24-27 by a temporary organiza- 
tion of members of the Iowa Turkey 
Federation opposed to the plan. 

The group, called the Independent 
Turkey Growers Assn., said that the 
Iowa Turkey Federation did not ade- 
quately poll its membership before 
coming out in favor of the marketing 
orders. 

The organization, said to be com- 
posed of some 50 growers who pro- 
duce about 2 million birds annually, 
met prior to the hearing to formalize 
the organization of ITGA, and to or- 
ganize opposition to the marketing 
orders (Feedstuffs, Nov. 25, page 7). 

Wallace Wright, Elma, was named 
president; William Nichols, Jr., Ma- 
son City, vice president; Lambert 
Meyer, Garner, treasurer; Grafton 
Monaghan, Charles City, secretary, 
and Homer Grismore, Corydon, di- 
rector. 

The group reportedly will function 
until the proposed national referen- 
dum on marketing orders early next 
year. 

Mr. Monaghan said that the follow- 
ing objections were approved by the 
new group in the meeting Nov. 20: 

1. It will take away from the in- 
dividual the right to operate and con- 
trol his own business. 

2. It will raise the price of poults. 

3. It will eliminate the little pro- 
ducer. 

4. Turkey producers do not want 
federal policemen behind every tur- 
key, policing the turkey industry, 
counting eggs and turkeys on their 
farms. 

5. The smaller producer has no as- 
surance he can even buy poults under 
this marketing order. 

6 The turkey industry became a 
great industry because of the free 
enterprise system, why should the 
industry scream for help just because 
of one bad year in the past 20? 

7. The marketing order gives ab- 


solute dictatorial power to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to run and con- 
trol the turkey industry with his 
bureaucrats without regard to the 
suggestions of the turkey committee. 

8. The government has made a 
mess of every farm program it has 
ever attempted, thus the turkey in- 
dustry wants to remain free. 

9. With the loss of the right to fail 
in business goes the loss of the right 
to earn a reasonable profit, since the 
floor price always becomes the ceiling 
price. 

10. The small turkey producer will 
never be on the committee to admin- 
ister turkey orders; he never has 
been on such a committee and never 
will be . thus, the end of the 
small turkey grower. The elimination 
of the small turkey man means that 
big business will take over the 
industry. 

11. Government control of the tur- 
key industry means mismanagement 
by bureaucrats. 

12. Marketing orders in the turkey 
industry with government controls 
means socialism. 

13. After turkeys are brought un- 
der government control, next will fol- 
low government control of chickens, 
hogs, beef and all livestock—and the 
complete enslavement of the farming 
industry. 


LAS VEGAS 


(Continued from page 1) 


and Poultry Assn., a regional indus- 
try association embracing the nine 
western states; Dr. A. William Jasp- 
er, commodity director of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, Chi- 
cago, and Donald Pibbs, legal counsel 
to the Moroni Feed Co., Moroni, 
Utah. 

Two members of the U.S. Turkey 
Advisory Committee testified on the 
orders, however both members op- 
posed certain provisions of these or- 
ders due to time limitation. 

Mr. McPherin of Keithley-McPher- 
in Farms, Riverside, Cal., testified on 
specific terms and provisions of the 
hatchery egg order. He expressed op- 
position to present production control 
methods one and two as outlined, and 
stated that additional provisions must 
be provided for protecting the rights 
of foundation or primary breeders. 
He further opposed marketing orders 
as they include provisions that in the 
future may limit his rights or other 
producers’ rights to expund their op- 
erations because of their more effi- 
cient production. This was interpreted 
to limit his sanction of the orders 
only if they do not include specified 
allotments. 

The other committee representa- 
tive was Walter Schwedler who 
blamed the present situation on the 
feed companies “devious means of 
selling.” In general, he favored the 
present provisions of the orders, how- 
ever, stated there must be some 
amendment to the production control 
method included for hatching eggs 
that will allow for special consider- 
ation of individuals and regions. 

He expressed concern over the 
speed at which these orders are being 
pushed and recommended that plenty 
of time be taken in their considera- 
tion. 

Opposing the orders were many 
prominent leaders of the industry. 
Among them were Arne Jolonen, Top- 
per Feed Mills, Fresno, Cal., a large 
producer and independent feed dealer 
supplying substantial turkey produc- 
tion in that area. 


Example 

In testimony, statistics surround- 
ing the raisin industry, which has 
been controlled under a marketing 
order with supply management, show 
a drop in per capita consumption 
from 3.4 lb. prior to the time the 
order became effective to the pres- 
ent 1.3 lb. He expressed concern that 
a similar cutback in per capita con- 
sumption of turkeys might result 
should such orders become effective. 

He further stated, “Is not the sup- 
ply management program ignoring 


the fundamental laws of supply and 
demand and creating the condition 
Mr. Khrushchev predicted when he 
said that our grandchildren would 
live under Communistic govern- 
ment?” 

Dale Smith, Modesto, Cal., a tur- 
key grower, objected to provisions of 
the orders that failed to give recog- 
nition to a proportionate representa- 
tion on its governing board. He cited 
statistics indicating that California 
presently supplies 27% of the turkey 
hatching eggs for the entire U.S., and 
their representation on the board as 
presently constituted is less than 
10%. Dr. Cliff Carpenter alleged that 
industry has been frightened into a 
state of hysteria, and that, in his 
opinion, the present overproduction 
within the industry was created by 
false stimulation in belief that the 
government would establish a pro- 
gram to aid turkey producers. 

Another witness, J. Bracken Lee, 
former governor of Utah and present 
mayor of Salt Lake City, recited his 
well known stand in opposition to 
the powers of government to restrain 
the freedom of individuals. He re- 
ferred to turkey marketing orders as 
being another step, perhaps more 
boldly taken, in the sacrifice of our 
freedom as guaranteed in the Con- 
stitution. 

Two Parts 

The hearing was divided into two 
parts, and testimony presented was 
generally restricted first to establish- 
ing a fact of need or that there was 
no need. The second part was devoted 
to terms and provisions. The hear- 
ing was conducted by Osman Hyde. 
He has stated that the decision to 
proceed with a referendum on the 
proposed marketing orders would de- 
pend on factual evidence that is to be 
presented in hearings. Seasoned ob- 
servers said that indications at the 
Las Vegas meetings have fallen far 
short of showing substantial interest 
in enacting such orders throughout 
the West. 

Statistical evidence indicates that 
throughout the West production cut- 
backs are taking place that, in the 
absence of some optimistic view that 
there will be a government program, 
will bring supply and demand into 
balance and bring a brighter future 
for the industry. 

The Las Vegas hearing was the 
third held by USDA. Those remain- 
ing are: Oklahoma City, Okla., Fed- 
eral Office Building, Dec. 4-6; Chi- 
eago, LaSalle Hotel, Dec. 8, 9, 11, 
and Albany, N.Y., state office build- 
ing, Dec. 12 until everyone who wants 
to be heard testifies. 


Seco Develops Feed 


Weigher-Conveyor 


GOODLETTSVILLE, TENN. — 
Seco, Inc., here, manufacturer of 
mobile mills, has announced the de- 
velopment of a machine to weigh and 
convey feed in the same operation. 

Paul J. Zimmerman, vice president 
of the firm, says the Weigh-Vac 
mechanism, operated by push button, 
will remove more than 90% of the 
work of operating a mobile feed mill 
unit. He says that the mechanism 
can be added to existing mills. 


Declare Dividend 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, has declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.25 per share on Gen- 
eral Mills 5% prefe-red stock, pay- 
able Jan. 1, 1962, to stockholders of 
record Dec. 8, 1961. This is the 89th 
consecutive quarterly dividend on 
General Mills, Inc., 5% preferred 
stock. 


DECLARE 20¢ DIVIDEND 


NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of Commercial Solvents Corp. 
has declared a 4th quarter regular 
dividend of 20¢ per share. This is an 
increase of 5¢ per share over the pre- 
ceding dividend payment. The board 
also voted a 1% stock dividend on 
the company’s outstanding shares. 
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MANGANESE 


BACITRACIN 


for use with 
Zoalene 


Amprolium 


either Zoalene or Amprolium. 


be used in swine feeds at 10 to 50 grams per ton. 


economical. 


MANGANESE BACITRACIN — tne setective an- 


tibiotic supplement that destroys harmful bacteria without 
harming helpful organisms — has been fully cleared by the 
Food and Drug Administration for use in feeds containing 


MANGANESE BACITRACIN may be used with 


these new Coccidiostats in poultry feeds at a range of 4 to 
50 grams of Manganese Bacitracin per ton of feed. It may 


MANGANESE BACITRACIN teen proved 


by test to be as stable as any similar antibiotic offered to 
the feed industry. Results also show greater growth re- 
sponse and highly improved feed efficiency. And —it’s 
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Outlooker Sees Meat and Egg Segments of Poultry 
Industry Entering 1962 from Different Positions 


WASHINGTON~— In his valedictory 
outlook report to the recent annual 
Agricultural Outlook Conference, Ed- 
ward Karpoff observed that the meat 
and the egg segments of the poultry 
industry are entering 1962 from very 
different positions—“producers of 
broilers and turkeys from a position 
of abject misery, and egg producers 
from.a position of relative comfort.” 

This was the opening conclusion of 
the former U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture economic research man who 
has just moved to the price division 
of the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service. 

In his opinion, late summer is the 
earliest that turkey prices can be 
expected to be restored to 1960 levels 
(Feedstuffs, Nov. 25, page 1). “Even 
if the proposed marketing orders for 
turkeys and for turkey hatching eggs 
were to become effective soon, they 
could not influence market supplies 
until late summer, 1962.” 

About broilers he said, “. . . Prices 
are so low that a witty superficial 
observer might say the only way they 
have to go is up. This is probably 
true, but part of what bothers me is 
that I do not yet see any positive 
manifestations of the kind of supply 
shrinkage that it would take to push 
prices up.” 

And, while the outlook for eggs is 
more pleasant than it is for turkeys 
and broilers. Mr. Karpoff believes 
1962 won’t be as good a year for egg 
producers as 1961. 

Here are some of the details of 
what Mr. Karpoff said he sees for 
broilers, turkeys and eggs in 1962: 


TURKEYS—An adequate supply 
shrinkage cannot develop before 
about August. 1952. Until that time, 
turkey markets will be heavily sup- 
plied from turkeys presently on hand 
—some on the hoof, some already in 
or soon to go into storage. Thus, even 
if the proposed marketing orders for 
turkeys and for turkey hatching eggs 
were to soon become effective, they 
could not influence market supplies 
until late summer, 1962. Late summer 
would thus be the earliest that one 
might expect a restoration of turkey 
prices to 1960 levels. And to achieve 
such prices, the level of production 
ought to move hack to the 1960 level. 
when about 85 million birds were 
raised, contrasted with the 107 mil- 
lion of 1961. Such a production cut is 
not likely to occur 

Left alone, the 1962 turkey crop is 
likely again to be a large one, al- 
though possibly not fully up to the 
1961 record; farmers’ October inten- 
tions were to have a Jan. 1 flock of 
turkey breeder hens only 3% smaller 
than the flock which yielded the 1961 
record crop. 


BROILER S—An uncomfortably 
high level of broiler supply is not 
assured for a period so far in advance 
as that which governs turkey supply, 
but neither is there any positive in- 
dication of readjustment. Hatching 
egg settings in late October and early 
November were below year-ago by 4- 
6%, but this will not bring January 
slaughter down to a point sufficient 
to create a noticeable supply pinch. 
For the more distant future, recent 
sales of breeder pullet chicks have 
been at a level to assure an ample 
supply of hatching eggs from a breed- 
er flock which—through February— 
could actually be larger than the 
flock of the preceding year. 

Why the broiler industry persists 
in this over-production is alleged to 
be a mystery by some observers, who 
cloak their puzzlement by claiming 
that the industry must be making 
money. . . . The most plausible ex- 
planation for the continued large pro- 
duction is the strategy of the large 
integrated producers. Each wants to 
hold or even increase his market 


share, and each operates with the 
knowledge that his competitors are 


suffering, and hence may eventually 
re-trench. 

Hoping that this re-trenchment on 
the part of the competition will soon 
occur, the firms that can muster the 
financial resources maintain produc- 
tion. From an individual viewpoint, 
this is an intelligent decision; but 
when all the players in this game— 
and game theory actually does apply 
in its analysis, more effectively than 
equilibrium analysis—are equally in- 
telligent, and when many of them 
had access both to (a) good financial 
reserves built up in the profitable 
year of 1960 and to (b) long lines 
of credit from suppliers, the attrition 
process can be a long one. 


EGGS—Presently, the egg situation 
is a much more pleasant one than 
that for poultry meat. Although egg 
prices are now significantly below 
year-ago—in mid-October, 37¢ doz. 
as the U.S. average, compared with 
43.8¢ the year before—they are en- 
couraging an interest in egg-type 
chicks. August and September hatch- 
ings were up from the year before 
by 26 and 32% respectively: eggs in 
incubators Oct. 1 were up 48%. Per- 
centage increases of this magnitude 
at any time between Jan. 1 and July 
1 would be alarming; in the fall 
months of seasonally lighter hatch- 
ings, they are nevertheless of serious 
concern, because the percentages cited 
are equivalent to 8 to 9 million extra 
pullets. 

Despite these hatchings, the sup- 
ply of eggs for the next 6 months 
or thereabouts is already “made” by 
the number of birds already avail- 
able. The number of “potential lay- 
ers” (actually, layers plus pullets not 
yet of laving age) was about the 
same on Nov. 1 this vear as on the 
same date last year—352 million this 
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year, 353 million last. This means 
that through the first few months of 
1962 the laying flock will be essen- 
tially the same as year earlier. But 
as the spring progresses there will be 
more new pullets to add, and by 
summer the flock will be larger than 
1961. 
Higher Rate of Lay 

In practically every month of the 
next 12, this flock is likely to lay 
more eggs than the flock of a year 
earlier. Not only will better manage- 
ment and related factors extend the 
year-to-year trend for higher rate of 
lay, but there may also be some boost 
from the increased proportion of pul- 
lets in the present flock. On Nov. 1 
this year the U.S. laying flock was 
larger than last year by only slight- 
ly more than 1%, but egg production 
as of that date was more than 5% 
greater than the year before, on ac- 
count of the 4% higher rate of lay. 

Despite the prospective larger sup- 
plies of eggs, the price of eggs in the 
next few months, is not likely to 
slide off abruptly. The sustaining fac- 
tor anticipated is the demand for 
eggs for breaking. Present stocks of 
frozen eggs are low—on Oct. 1, 29% 
below last year. If the same percent- 
age relation is carried to Nov. 1, the 
difference between this year and last 
is about 33 million pounds—800,000 
cases. The need for frozen egg prod- 
ucts, that ordinarily would have come 
from stocks, will probably induce 
more commercial breaking in the 
next few months than occurred in the 
same months last year, and this will 
tend to sustain egg prices. 

These prospective relatively sus- 
tained egg prices—let’s say into the 
first 6 or 8 weeks of 1962. possibly 
longer—may carry with them a pro- 

(Turn to OUTLOOKER, page 95) 


AFMA Says Turkey Order Decision May 
Be One of Most Important Ever Made 


CHICAGO — Some feed men not 
concerned directly with the turkey 
business may not be paying close at- 
tention to developments in connec- 
tion with the proposed marketing 
agreements and orders for turkey 
hatching eggs and market turkeys. 
However, feed men generally were 
reminded this week that a decision 
concerning turkey marketing orders 
“may be one of the most important 
decisions ever made by American ag- 
riculture.” 

The reminder came in an Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. bul- 
letin to members. The AFMA market 
research department bulletin regard- 
ing the turkey marketing order de- 
cision had this to say: “It has im- 
plications far beyond the turkey in- 
dustry. Government programs can 
be removed, but history indicates 
that we seldom cancel a program af- 
ter it goes into operation. Marketing 
orders are likely to spread to other 
meat, milk and egg products if the 
turkey orders pass... . 

“The proposed program does not 
place the feed industry under con- 
trols, but you can be sure that this 
has been considered. Washington 
planners are convinced that control 
programs are desirable for animal ag- 
riculture. They will not hesitate to 
attempt to control any part of agri- 
culture when this seems desirable in 
achieving their objectives.” 


Points Brought Out 

The AFMA called attention to sev- 
eral problems that might develop 
with the proposed marketing prob- 
lems. Here are some of the points 
brought out: 

1. Programs will likely spread to 
other livestock and poultry commodi- 
ties if turkey marketing orders pass 
and achieve any kind of success in 


the eyes of producers. As various 
commodities are cut back, resources 
may be shifted to other commodities, 
increasing output of the uncontrolled 
products. This would result in low 
prices for the uncontrolled products 
and force these industries to con- 
sider control programs in self-de- 
fense. 

2. Agribusiness would face serious 
problems, including compliance with 
decisions by administrative commit- 
tees and the secretary of agriculture 
on such things as quantity handled 
and assessments for control program 
costs. Margins would likely be effec- 
tively controlled. It is almost a cer- 
tainty, for example, that hatcheries 
could not be permitted to charge 
what the market would pay for a con- 
trolled supply of poults. . . . Most 
agribusiness firms have few votes and 
would likely be treated accordingly 
if much of their profit and loss state- 
ments were decided in the political 
arena. 

An analysis of some of the pro- 
posed processor regulations (and sim- 
ilarly for hatcheries) shows that the 
secretary of agriculture would have 
extensive authority to control the 
program in whatever manner the 
party in power favored. 

In connection with the set-aside 
of market turkeys, the AFMA bul- 
letin notes that the order does not 
specify whether the processor must 
pay the producer immediately for the 
set-aside turkeys. This would be a 
most important consideration. For 
example, if the set-aside were 10% 
of slaughter, a tremendous amount of 
working capital would be required to 
carry the stored product. 

3. It would ‘seem that some kind of 
formal or informal price control on 
poults would be necessary. The poult 

(Turn to AFMA, page 98) 


Minnesota Group 
Amplifies Stand 
On Turkey Orders 


MINNEAPOLIS — Amplification of 
the Minnesota Turkey Growers 
Assn.’s stand on turkey and turkey 
hatching egg marketing orders indi- 
cates that the group is not shoving 
controls out the door completely, but 
does oppose marketing orders as pres- 
ently proposed. 

“While the majority of the direc- 
tors feel that some form of control 
management by the turkey industry 
might be considered, it is their unani- 
mous view that the marketing orders, 
as written now, are not the answer,” 
said Stanley Schewe, the association’s 
president, in statements which fol- 
lowed the group’s announcement of 
last week which said its directors had 
approved a resolution opposing mar- 
keting orders (Feedstuffs, Nov. 25, 
page 7). 

Mr. Schewe said the board believes 
provisions of the marketing orders, 
as currently proposed, “contain in- 
equities, which, if put into effect, 
would work against, rather than for, 
the progress of the turkey industry.” 

“Furthermore,” he continued, 
“most of us in the industry feel that 
we have a product which can com- 
pete successfully in the market place 
with all other forms of meat. The 
appetite and nutritional appeals of 
turkey have barely been promoted to 
the public. We feel that with aggres- 
sive, year-round promotion, we can 
make turkey a staple of the nation’s 
diet. With this kind of effort, the tur- 
key industry can look forward to 
growth rather than limiting our pro- 
duction to present day demand. 

“This would be the most logical, 
fair and American type of control.” 


Details of Resolution 


The board of directors of the Min- 
nesota Turkey Growers Assn. voted 
unanimously Nov. 21 to oppose mar- 
keting orders for turkeys and tur- 
key hatching eggs as written, for the 
following reasons: 

“1. The orders will result in no real 
benefit to turkey growers. Probable 
increased turkey market prices 
brought about by the orders would 
certainly be offset by higher prices 
paid for poults, since growers would 
be forced to bid up the price of 
poults. This would endanger chances 
for even a moderate margin of profit 
to the grower. 

“2. These marketing orders will 
principally benefit the egg producers 
and turkey hatcheries, not the grow- 
er. 
“3. With these orders in effect, 
problems of poult distribution and 
supply could cause alliances between 
feed manufacturers and hatcheries, 
which could become monopolistic, re- 
sulting in disruption and free, com- 

(Turn to MINNESOTA, page 98) 


Texas Group Opposes 
Turkey Market Orders 


FT. WORTH—In an open meeting 
here the feed manufacturers commit- 
tee of the Texas Grain & Feed Assn. 
and representative feed men of Tex- 
as passed a resolution opposing the 
proposed federal marketing orders 
for turkey eggs and turkeys. 

The vote on the resolution was 
unanimous, it was reported here. 

The resolution read as follows: “It 
is the sense of this group that we 
oppose any type of federal govern- 
ment control, limitation or other re- 
striction through marketing orders, 
over turkey hatching eggs and proc- 
essed turkeys.” 

The group named Monroe U. May, 
Dallas, to represent them at the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture hearings 
in Oklahoma City Dec. 4-6. Mr. May 
is vice president of the Texas Grain 
& Feed Assn., and a member of the 
association’s mixed feed manufactur- 
ers committee. 
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Once Thriving Broiler 
Business Completely 


Closed in West Texas 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS — Broiler 
growers in this west Texas area are 
now resigned to the fact that the 
once thriving broiler business has 
closed down completely and may 
never be reopened. 

San Angelo became the hub of west 
Texas’ broiler growing nearly a dec- 
ade ago, and had experienced a 
steady growth until about a year ago 
when the poultry houses were emp- 
tied of their last birds. 

The business, started by feed dealer 
Marion Balch, was sold to Paymaster 
Feeds, which started an expansion 
program. When the new owners de- 
cided to close down operation due to 
low prices, the processing plant was 
also closed. It now stands vacant, 
except for two offices, one of which 
is maintained by Paymaster. 

“We have about 60,000 commercial 
laying hens,” said Bill Schaeper, lo- 
cal manager. “We bring the eggs in 
by the case and deliver them to super 
markets. They do the grading and 
cartoning and sell the eggs. Whether 
we put in more hens or not will prob- 
ably depend upon the business out- 
look the next few months.” 

The other office is maintained by 
Archie L. Bomer, who had been su- 
perintendent of the processing plant 
under both previous owners. Mr. 
Bomer is now an independent dis- 
tributor for Frank Smith and Sons, 
Waco. He handles broilers, turkeys 
and eggs, and delivers the products 
to various west Texas towns. Asso- 
ciated with him in the new business 
is J. W. Paul, also a former employee, 
who was in charge of the commercial 
egg department. 

Mr. Bomer, commenting on the 
vacant plant, said, “It’s a shame that 
it can’t be reopened. We had some of 
the latest equipment and employed a 
lot of workers who had to be laid 
off. But, with broiler prices such as 
they are and no real prospects that 
they will get better soon, it is not 
likely any firm would want to lease 
or buy it.” 

Most contract growers are leaving 
their poultry houses vacant, though 
one or two are putting in laying hens. 
One farmer. J. D. Lane, who was 
growing 50,000 broilers in his houses, 
is putting in 25000 pullets. A few 
others are still undecided about going 
into the egg business, according to 
reports. 


Asks Clearance of 
Additive Combination 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has reported the 
filing of a food additive petition seek- 
ing clearance of a combination of 
penicillin and manganese bacitracin 
with amprolium in poultry feed. 

The petition, filed by Merck & Co., 
Inc., asks issuance of an amending 
regulation “to provide for the safe 
use of not less than 1 gm. of pro- 
caine penicillin and not less than 3 
gm. of manganese bacitracin, in com- 
bination with amprolium, in medicat- 
ed poultry feed for growth promo- 
tion, provided that the total anti- 
biotic used does not exceed 50 gm. 
per ton of finished feed.” 


Oregon Parties Set 


PORTLAND—Scheduling of three 
district Christmas parties has been 
announced by the Oregon Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn. 

The initial party will be held by 
the Treasure Valley district Dec. 6 
at the East Side Cafe, Ontario, Ore., 
beginning at 7 pm. Dec. 14 the 
southern Oregon district members 
will meet at the Rogue Valley Coun- 
try Club, Medford, Ore., for a party 
slated to begin with a social hour 
at 6 p.m. Third event will be the 
Washington County district party 
Dec. 19 at Forest Hills Golf Course, 
Cornelius, Ore. 
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GRAINLESS FEED 


HONOLULU—University of Hawaii 
poultry scientists say they have de- 
veloped a poultry feed which con- 
tains no grain. The ingredients are 
nearly all Hawaii-produced. 

The formula was said to include 
pineapple leaf meal, molasses, tuna 
and blood meals, meat and bone 
scraps and tallow. Vitamins and min- 
erals, the only imported materials, 
also are added. 

Dr. Ernest Ross, head of the poul- 
try department, said, “So far, the 
only difference between our product 
and that normally imported from the 
mainland is a slightly smaller egg.” 
He said that this could be overcome. 


Egg Market Test 
Being Conducted 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—A _ market 
test of Custom Farms’ brand-name 
egg merchandising program is now 
being conducted here. 

Custom Farms, Inc., is the private 
firm organized under the sponsorship 
of the Northeastern Poultry Produc- 
ers Council to carry out brand name 
poultry programs. 

Newspaper, radio and television ad- 
vertising is being used at Rochester 
to promote Custom Farms’ “Daisy- 
Crest” eggs as “fine and fresh as eggs 
can be or another carton free.” In 
nearly 100 retail stores, the quality- 


| 


controlled eggs were being offered as | 
the test program got under way Nov. | 


Early reports indicated sales were | 


above expectations, NEPPCO said, 
but it was expected to require sev- 
eral weeks before an accurate evalu- 
ation could be made. 

The eggs were packed in new 
Daisy-Crest cartons overwrapped in 
cellophane by Genesee Country Eggs, 
Custom Farms’ first franchise holder, 
in Batavia, N.Y. 

NEPPCO leaders, feed company of- 
ficials and others are on the board of 
directors of Custom Farms. 


Trustee Elected in 
Bankruptcy Case 


ROANOKE, VA.—Ernest W. Bal- 
lou of Roanoke was elected trustee 
of the bankrupt Lindsey-Robinson 
Co. at the first meeting of creditors 
in federal bankruptcy court here. 

Joseph T. Engleby, Jr., referee in 
bankruptcy, said all creditors, includ- 
ing former employees with vacation 
pay claims, must file proof of loss 
forms with the court within six 
months from Nov. *6. 

The creditors also named a com- 
mittee to help dispose of the assets 
of Lindsey-Robinson, and granted the 
trustee permission to sell all assets. 

The feed company was forced into 
involuntary bankruptcy in October 
by a petition signed by four creditors. 
The mill, in northwest Roanoke, was 
closed last year and the firm volun- 
tarily liquidated most of its assets. 

Mr. Ballou, who has been acting as 
receiver for the firm, reported that 
cash and checks on hand total $61,- 
432. This includes recent payment of 
accounts, proceeds from the sale of 
certain assets, a reserve fund and 
the balance left when creditors were 
paid a portion of their claims. 

Mr. Ballou also reported that some 
personal property of the company is 
still in the mill. He said settlement 
must be made on other equipment 
which belongs either to the firm or 
to the Bank of Virginia, which pur- 
chased the plant for $300,000 earlier 
this year. The bank was the chief 
creditor of the firm. No date has been 
set for the next meeting of credi- 
tors. 


— 


FEED PLANT BUILT 
MENARD, TEXAS — The Koth- 
mann Commission Co. has built a 
new feed mixing plant here. 


Doughboy Reports 
Earnings Up 100% 


NEW RICHMOND, WIS.—Dough- 
boy Industries, Inc., has reported a 
100% increase in earnings for the 
first nine months of 1961 over the 
same period a year ago. Doughboy 
manufactures feed and has other 
diversified operations 

The firm’s sales were $26,760,000 
for the period, up $6,234,000 over the 
first nine months of 1960, according 
to Edwin J. Cashman, president. 

The nine month earnings represent 
$2.42 per share on 449,671 shares out- 
standing. The company added 155,- 
496 shares through acquisition of 
Televiso Corp., Wheeling, Ill., in Sep- 
tember and through a 3% stock divi- 
dend in October. 

An expansion of storage facilities 
for the firm’s New Richmond feed 
and flour mills was begun recently. 


Diversification 


Symposium Planned 
KANSAS CITY—A symposium en- 


titled “Diversification—Key to 
Growth?” will be held here Dec. 6 
at the Midwest Research Institute- 
Spencer Auditorium 


An announcement states that the 
symposium will present some of the 
critical factors to consider through 
reviews of actual case histories and 
some of the basic underlying tech- 
nological and economic factors of di- 
versification. 

Further states the symposium an- 
nouncement, “Diversification of prod- 
ucts and markets an important 
factor in the growth—or lack of it 
in most companies today. Some diver- 
sification efforts are notably success- 
ful, while other firms diversify only 
to find that they should have concen- 
trated their efforts in their original 
line of business.” 

Speakers and topics for the sym- 
posium are: “Where Do You Look for 
Ideas?’’, James A. Alcott, senior eco- 
nomist, Midwest Research Institute; 
“Incentives for Diversification,” 
Bruce W. Macy, economist, 
Midwest Research Institute; “Your 
Banker Looks at Diversification,” 
Harold G. Olson, vice president, 
Northwestern National Bank; “Diver- 
sification the Hard Way, Through Re- 
search,” Nat C. Robertson, vice presi- 
dent—research and development, 
Spencer Chemical Co., and “Planned 
Diversification Through Acquisition,” 
Robert W. Lutticken, director—busi- 
ness development, Brunswick Corp. 

Fee for the symposium is $25, and 
it should be sent to Midwest Research 
Institute, 425 Volker Boulevard, Kan- 
sas City 10, Mo. 


1S 
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Columbus Party Slated 


COLUMBUS — The annual holiday 
party of the Columbus Feed Club 


will be held at Ilonka’s Provincial 
House here Dec. 9, beginning at 
6:15 p.m. 

Paul M. Steckman, chairman of 


the entertainment committee of the 
club, indicates that over $300 in prizes 
will be awarded to bingo winners. 
In addition, a number of door prizes 
will be given. Marimba dinner music 
is also planned for the event. 

The holiday party will honor of- 
ficers of the club for 1961-62. 


Record Sales Reported 


DES MOINES — The Farm Bu- 
reau Service Company of Iowa re- 
ported record sales and earnings for 
the year ended July 31. 

E. O. Johnston, general manager, 
said net income of $1,588,448 came 
from record sales of over $24 mil- 
lion. Of the net income, $853,466 was 
distributed as patronage refunds to 
member service companies through- 
out the state. 

The net worth of the company is 
now $4,483,193—up $693,407 from last 
year’s report. 


| 
| 
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FDA Asked to Defer 
Action on Changing 


Levels of Antibiotics 


DES MOINES — The Food and 
Drug Administration has been asked 
to defer action on its proposed amend- 
ments to the certifiable antibiotics 
regulations which would make the 
previously - approved minimum dos- 
ages also the maximum. 

This request came from the Ani- 
mal Health Institute here and has 
been endorsed by the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. and by Ralston 
Purina Co. Also, FDA has received 
adverse comments on the proposal 
from Commercial Solvents Corp., the 
Ray Ewing Co., Central Soya Co. and 
Nopco Chemical Co., it was reported 
recently in a monthly news bulletin 
of the Anima] Health Institute. 

The institute notes that FDA had 
proposed deleting from each section 
of the antibiotic feed regulations the 
words “not less than,” which would 
make maximum and minimum dos- 
ages identical in each case. 


Position Stated 

Stating its position, AHT said, in 
part: “We believe that any action 
which would fix the maximum level 
of an antibiotic in animal feeds at 
the same level as the minimum is 
arbitrary and unwarranted. We are 
not opposed to the setting of ap- 
propriate maxima, but submit that 
they should be at levels higher than 
the minima .. .” 

AHI requested that adoption of the 
proposed amendments be deferred for 
an indefinite period “so as to permit 
further careful consideration of the 
problem by the government and in- 
dustry, the submission of additional 
data and the submission by our mem- 
bers of their recommendations for 
appropriate maxima.” 

AHI warned that the proposed 
amendments “would infringe upon the 
prior sanctions exception to the Food 
Additive Amendment.” 


Stand Supported 

Supporting AHI’s stand, AFMA 
summarized its position: “It is our 
feeling that lower limits should be 
determined solely on the basis of 
amount required to achieve the de- 
sired results and the upper limits 
solely on the basis of safety. The 
range in between these figures is 
thus safe to use and should be avail- 
able for use by the feed manufac- 
turer.” 

Ralston Purina said: “. . . We do 
not believe that the proposed action 
permits the feed manufacturer ample 
flexibility to take into account the 
various requirements of the feeders 
and the recommendation of veter- 
inarians.” 


BUY OF THE WEEK 


13 ft. long PAMCO combination bulk 
feed body. Haul bulk or bags. Has 
bottom auger through center of box 
with 3 inlet traps. Reconditioned and 
in very good operating condition. 
Our ordinary price ....$1100.00 
Buy of the week price. .$ 850.00 
You'll find Dodgen to be headquarters 
for reconditioned bulk feed bodies. 


Write for used equipment list—photos 
and descriptions. 


DODGEN INDUSTRIES 
2224 Main St. 


HUMBOLDT IOWA 
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CCA 


(Continued from page 1) 


CREDIT 


(Continued from page 1) 


essing Assn., Eagle Grove, Iowa. 
“All Co-op feeds are not manufac- 

tured in CCA’s or the central mixing 

plants, however. About a third of the 


ssociations that sell Co-op | 
clea a | the old-fashioned technique of getting 


feeds have their own milling facilities, 
usually grinding and mixing equip- 
ment. Sales of their products may 
have pushed Co-op feed volume last 
year to as much as 700,000 tons or 
more.” 

Over-all sales of the cooperative, 
which ranks 279th from the top 
among the first 500 industrial co- 
operatives in the US., totaled $193,- 
675,000 last year, an increase of 
$25,670,000 or 15.3% over the previ- 
ous year. The three largest sources 
of revenues are petroleum products, 
52%: fertilizer, 21%, and feed, 11% 

Net savings for the year amounted 


to $14,889,000, which compared with | 


$8,869,000 a year before, a gain of 
68%. CCA’s income taxes were $1,- 


780,000 for the year; $11,685,000 was | 
classed as patronage dividends; $1,- | 
289,000 went for preferred dividends, | 


and $135,000 was retained 
The patronage dividends will be 
paid out as 20% in cash and 80% 


in securities. The payout of securi- | 


ties qualifies as a deductible item 
for income taxes and a cooperative 
is able to retain cash for expansion 


mer Young, CCA president, said, 
“While petroleum products continue 
to account for more than 50% of 
the total volume, the ratio continued 
to decline. Feed and fertilizer took 
over a larger percentage of the vol- 
ume during the past year, and new 
manufacturing facilities point to con- 
tinued gains in these lines.” 
Feed Operations 

In the section on feed operations, 
the report notes, “CCA sells more 
cattle and sheep feeds than any other 
type of formula feeds. A booking 
program carried those feeds into new 
areas last year. CCA and member 
associations last year fed more tur- 
keys in the region served by CCA 
than did any other company operating 
in the same region.” 

The report also states, “CCA is 
the only organization in the Midwest 
offering a complete feed mill pro- 
gram that includes surveys of the 
animal population in the areas of a 
proposed mill, estimates of the 
amounts of feed likely to be bought 
from the mill, and equipment de- 
signed for the specific area and its 
needs. By the end of the year, the 
program's 14th mill was under con- 
struction.” 

CCA’s six mills—at Enid, Okla.; 
Ida Grove and Eagle Grove, Iowa; 
Fremont, Neb.; Muncie, Kansas, and 
Cheraw, Colo.—turned out 89,156 tons 
of feed last year, a 36% increase 
over the previous year. Savings of 
$351,445 were up 30%. 

The report also discusses the pack- 
ing plant and swine testing opera- 
tions of CCA. 


Egg Set Total 
Changes Slightly 


SALISBURY, MD. — The national 
egg set total for the week ended 
Nov. 25 was 1% above the previous 
week, but 1% below the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Hatcherymen 
in the 22 important broiler states set 
43,481,000 eggs during the week. 

Settings were up from the previous 
week in 14 of the 22 states. Sizeable 
increases were reported in Delaware, 
Mississippi and Arkansas. 

Placements in the 22 states totaled 
30,094,000 broiler chicks. This was 
about the same as the previous week, 
but slightly above the corresponding 
week a year ago. Eleven states re- 
ported increases from the previous 
week. Arkansas had a sizeable drop, 
whereas Georgia and Alabama 
showed sizeable increases. 


successful farmer is producing more 
at less cost than ever before in his- 
tory. But in too many cases this 
efficiency is hampered by the lack 
of over-all financial planning and by 


credit from each of the several firms 


| with which he (the farmer) does 


business.” 

Dr. Baldwin also said that some 
agricultural financing companies 
should update lending policies to pro- 
vide for farmers who produce ani- 
mals the year-round, rather than sea- 
sonally as in years previous. 

“With the advent of isolation hous- 
ing and farrowing in swine, for ex- 
ample, farmers can cycle pig produc- 
tion and marketing as frequently as 


| six times per year,” he noted. 


“Open-End” Financing 


“This has created a need, as yet | 


largely unfilled, for continuous ‘open- 
end’ financing with which the farm- 
er can sustain production 12 months 
a year. Outdated is the old system 
in which a hog farmer produced one 
or two farrowings a year and financed 
the operation with a single loan and 
single payoff.” 

Dr. Baldwin said agricultural finan- 
ciers should consider such programs 
favorably, for producers so geared 


| are more stable and a better credit 
In his report to the members, Ho- | 


risk than farmers on traditional pro- 
duction timetables. 

Although many farm supply firms 
offer credit to farmer-customers, Dr. 
Baldwin said it was his opinion that 
most would prefer farmers to secure 
financing through local sources. 

“This is certainly the policy of Nu- 
trena Feeds, Cargill's formula feed 
division. Wherever possible we bring 
the farmer and his local financing 
institution together for credit plan- 
ning. 

“This assures the farmer a source 
of capital from a firm familiar with 
his particular situation, and at the 
same time it helps us avoid tying up 
our money in contracts we neither 
need nor want. We consider ourselves 
partners with agricultural bankers, 
not competitors.” 


Future Animals 

Dr. Baldwin predicted farming will 

continue to become more efficient 
and businesslike in the future, and 
he urged the financiers to stay abreast 
of new livestock developments that 
may require new credit policies. 
Among the developments forecast 
were: 
—More specialization among suc- 
cessful farmers, with capital and la- 
bor concentrated on expanded and 
more highly - automated production 
systems. 

—A substantial increase in ma- 
chinery and techniques that will en- 
able the farmer to produce more at 
smaller per-unit costs. 

—More efficient development of 
breeding stock tailored to specific 
market demands. 

—Introduction of new drugs and 
antibiotics for better disease control 
that will enable farmers to produce 
with less risk of loss. 


SUPPLY-DEMAND 


(Continued from page 1) 


our contention that on a free basis, 
letting the law of supply and demand 
govern the turkey market, turkeys 
will be controlled by individuals much 
more equitably, and certainly faster, 
than by the proposed marketing or- 
ders with ‘supply management’ in- 
cluded.” 

He also testified, “It is our firm 
belief that the law of supply and de- 
mand has already taken effect. It will 
be a factor on the future poult place- 
ments as well.” 


Contract Production 


Mr. Vickrey said many states fol- 
lowed California this year in contract 


| duced in the U.S. 


production and, he added, many con- 
tractors in many states will lose large 
amounts of money in 1961. 

“We feel that when these losses are 
determined at the end of the current 
turkey season, which in most in- 
stances will be the end of December, 
we can rest assured that government 
controls or marketing orders will not 
be necessary. The contractors of tur- 
keys will supply their own controls. 
These controls will be forced by total 
economics. We feel that it is most 
difficult to defeat the law of supply 
and demand.” 

Reduction in Offing 

Mr. Vickrey termed the possibili- 
ties of inclusion of turkeys and tur- 
key hatching eggs in the 1937 Act 
“directly responsible for the indus- 


| try’s overproduction in 1961. Antici- 


pating allotments or controls, some 
of those in industry clamored to in- 
crease production in order to estab- 
lish as high an allocation base as 
possible,”’ he said. 

He continued, “It is indicated at 
present that a substantial reduction 
in numbers of meat birds to be pro- 
in 1962 is in the 
offing.” 

As evidence to back this statement, 
Mr. Vickrey quoted the USDA Tur- 
key Hatchery Report dated Nov. 16, 
1961, in which, in the states of Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio and 
Virginia, the total hatch of 271,000 
poults for the week was 26% less 
than for the corresponding week of 
the previous year. 

The Nov. 21 issue of the Institute 
of American Poultry Industries 
“Weekly Letter,” which he also 
quoted, showed a decline in October 
testings of 13.3% from 632,000 in 
1960 to 545,242 in 1961; a 16.1% drop 
in the October hatch from 1,853,000 
in 1960 to 1,553,000 in 1961, and a 
23.5% decrease in number of eggs in 
incubators as of Nov. 1 from 4,112,000 
in 1960 to 3,072,000 in 1961. 


Survey Results 

He continued by listing results of 
a recently completed survey of im- 
portant turkey areas in the US. 
which his firm just completed: 

“Poult placements in October, No- 
vember and December ranged from 
no reduction to as high as 85% re- 
duction. 

“There appears to be more tested 
breeders killed this year than 1960. 

“Lighting is being delayed on breed- 
er hens from 2-4 weeks in some areas 
with one area reporting up to 10 
weeks delay on some flocks. 

“Estimated poult placements for 
the 1962 season range from 5-35% 
reduction with the average 15-20%.” 


Broiler Similarity? 

During his testimony, Mr. Vickrey 
took time “to eliminate the often re- 
ferred to predicament of the broiler 
producer as being iikened to the tur- 
key producer.” 

He said, “The only similarities be- 
tween turkeys and broilers are they 
both have feathers, they both are in 
a general category of poultry, they 
both are dependent upon feed manu- 
facturing firms for proper nutrition 
and are processed in a similar man- 
ner. It also means that capital is re- 
volved in a similar manner. 

“It is a well recognized fact that 
profits should be based upon return 
on investment, and this is influenced 
by rate of turn-over of money or re- 
volvement of capital. As an example, 
one dollar in the broiler business can 
be used five times per year at a 
growing level; on turkeys, two times 
plus per year. 

“Investments per pound in produc- 
tion costs run approximately 33% 
higher on turkeys . . . example—14¢ 
production costs on broilers, 21¢ pro- 
duction costs on turkeys. These are 
estimated based on current chick and 
poult costs as well as current feed 
costs. They include contract labor,” 
he said. 

Mr. Vickrey also said he doubts 
whether turkey growers would be 
willing to invest the capital to pro- 
vide growing facilities similar to the 
broiler industry. Other differences are 


in the cost to produce turkey hatch- 
ing eggs and difference in time to 
hatch the eggs and grow birds to 
market age. 

Mr. Vickrey told the hearing, “On 
today’s markets if both chickens and 
turkey hatching eggs were diverted 
from regular hatching channels, a loss 
of approximately 2¢ per egg on 
chicken eggs and 16¢ per turkey egg 
would be sustained, 

“With the proposed turkey and 
turkey egg marketing orders, a vir- 
tual freeze is on the existing struc- 
ture of the turkey industry. Since 
allocation bases and allotments are 
proposed in methods one and two, this 
condition is seen as favorable to 
many operators who in the recent 
past have built up a heavy record of 
volume in the face of continued warn- 
ing by the USDA that we were head- 
ed for overproduction and we should 
slow down output. Now, some of the 
same producers are turkey operators 
who were unwilling to restrain pro- 
duction levels but may become the 
beneficiaries of marketing agreements 
and/or allocations.” 


AVI 


(Continued from page 1) 


poultry processing plant with facili- 
ties for processing 150,000 broilers a 
week. Bryant Feed Mills has capacity 
for 100 tons of feed a day. Bryant 
Transfer hauls live chickens to the 
processing plant and has 11 route 
trucks delivering dressed poultry and 
eggs to grocers in west Mississippi, 
southeast Arkansas and northeast 
Louisiana. About half of the output 
of Warren Produce is sold through 
these routes. 

Bryant Feed Mills has facilities for 
about 50,000 broilers a week on 
leased farms and has capacity for 
another 50,000 a week on farms 
owned by contract growers. 

“We consider ourselves fortunate 
in acquiring the facilities of the 
Bryant companies and the serv- 
ices of the capable people of the 
Bryant organization,” Mr. Snyder 
said. “The poultry distribution routes 
operated by Bryant Transfer are 
among the oldest in the industry, and 
we plan to continue and expand on 
these routes as the first step toward 
establishing a strong marketing set- 
up for AVI,” he added. No personnel 
changes are planned at Greenville, 
according to Mr. Snyder. 

At Greenville, Mr. Bryant issued a 
statement in which he said, “We are 
extremely happy to be associated 
with Arkansas Valley Industries. AVI 
has proven itself to be a leader in 
our industry, and we look forward to 
working with this progressive com- 
pany. AVI has been a goed business 
neighbor in Arkansas, and we are 
proud it chose the Bryant companies 
for its first expansion outside of 
Arkansas.” 

AVI, a fully integrated producer 
and processor of poultry and other 
food products, operates poultry 
hatcheries at Russellville, Waldron 
and Dardanelle, Ark., feed mills at 
Dardanelle and Waldron, poultry pro- 
cessing plants at Russellville, Dar- 
danelle and Waldron, a further pro- 
cessing plant at Dardanelle, cold stor- 
age and freezing facilities at Dar- 
danelle and feed dealerships at Dar- 
danelle, Waldron, Alma, Clarksville, 
Paris, Perry, Morrilton, Booneville 
and Danville, Ark. 

Mr. Bryant, 46, established Warren 
Produce Co., Warren, in 1946. The 
Warren plant was moved to Green- 
ville in 1951. Mr. Bryant built Valley 
Poultry Co., Russellville, now a sub- 
sidiary of AVI, and operated it 2% 
years before selling his interest. 

Assisting Mr. Bryant in the man- 
agement of the new Greenville area 
of AVI are J. D. Knickerbocker, su- 
perintendent of Warren Produce and 
Bryant Transfer; B. E. Huckabee, 
sales manager for Warren Produce; 
K. R. Gunter, superintendent of mill 
and farms, and John Benardi, office 
manager for Warren Produce. 
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that’s the amount of 

zinc bacitracin (Baciferm) 
per ton of feed that 
increases broiler profits 

$6 to $22 per 1000 birds. 


Doesn't it look like Baciferm is the buy for 


That’s all. 4 grams. And broiler profits can 
increase $6.55 per 1000 birds to $22.58 per 
1000 birds. That’s what Baciferm zinc baci- 
tracin antibiotic supplements do for you. 

The proof? We have just completed calcula- 
tions on the results of six recent tests con- 


involving over 14,000 birds! The summary 
below highlights the pertinent facts and fig- 
ures. See for yourself why Baciferm makes 
such good business sense (and dollars) in 
your broiler feeds. These results confirm the 
data from scores of tests run during the past 


you? Baciferm’s the buy for more and more 
feed manufacturers for both low and high 
level use. It’s the economical antibiotic sup- 
plement for poultry and swine feeds. It con- 
tains the selectively-active antibiotic zinc 


bacitracin made exclusively by CSC under 
Patent No. 2,809,892. Baciferm’s selective 
action kills dangerous bacteria fast but lets 
beneficial bacteria go right on producing vita- 


ducted in different parts of the country several years. 


NUMBER OF _ EXTRA PROFIT PER THOUSAND BIRDS OVER 

BIRDS CONTROL (4 GRAMS ZINC BACITRACIN PER TON) mins and other valuable growth factors. 
CSc TEST #23 504 $15.34 College tests show that Baciferm gives full 
COLLEGE TEST #58 964 $13.95 value in stimulating growth and reducing 
COLLEGE TEST #60 300 $ 9.50 mortality. And — zinc bacitracin has the anti- 
FEED MANUFACTURER'S TEST #78 12,000 $ 6.55 biotic stability manufacturers require. 
COLLESE TEST #62 oo $21.85 One other thing: for stress and disease Baci- 
COLLEGE TEST #83 150 $22.58 


ferm can be added to each ton of your feed 
at $2 to $4 less than the cost of the tetra- 
cyclines. 


BASIS: market price of broilers 16¢ per Ib.; feed cost 4¥2¢ per Ib.; zinc bacitracin 7¢ per gram. 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


'N MEXICO: Comsoimex, S.A., Mexico 7, D.F. 
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‘Don’t Let Business Manage Y ou,’ 
Warns Iowa Group’s President 


By RUSSELL TOKHEIM 
Feedstuffs Staff 

DES MOINES—Good management 
can be an important step in creating 
better images for feed and grain busi- 
nesses. 

Good management will result in 
honest dealings, good service, hard 
work and a successful business, each 


| 
| 
| 


of which is important in establishing | 


the desired image, said B. C. Swan- 
son, president of the Western Grain 
& Feed Association of Iowa, in his 
president's message at the group's 
convention here. Theme for the pro- 
gram was “Creating a Better Image” 
(Feedstuffs, page 1, Nov. 25). 
Among other topics on the conven- 
tion program were: “How to Use 
Credit Effectively,” “What Does the 
Future Hold for Feed Men?,” “How 
We Look Politically—A Matter of 


Survival” and “Fire Prevention in 
Feed Mills and Elevators.” 

In his address to the group, the 
association president said that the 


feed or grain man must manage his 
business and not let the 


business | 


manage him if he is to create that 
better image. He advised preparing 
an operating budget and adhering to 
it. He commented that a budget is 
just a profit and loss statement writ- 
ten in advance. 

Mr. Swanson said that if a budget 
is out of balance, an efficient mana- 
ger will increase sales or decrease 
expenses. But, he said, an inefficient 
manager will decrease the business’ 
profit rather than take either of the 
two mentioned steps. 


‘Bankers We All Are’ 

“One way or another, bankers we 
all are, every one,” said one of the 
panelists for the discussion on “How 
to Use Credit Effectively.” 

That panelist was Don E. Brunt- 
lett, Bruntlett Elevator, Gowrie, 
Iowa. Mr. Bruntlett commented that 
good credit control includes a sound 
policy with teeth in it, enforcement 


and help for the farmer to abide by | 


it. 

He said that poor customer credit 
control can tie up working capital, 
causing: (1) loss of discounts on some 


invoices, (2) shutting off of supplier 
credit, (3) carrying of inadequate in- 
ventory, (4) discontinuing plant and 
equipment maintenance, (5) poor per- 
sonnel and public relations, (6) can- 
cellation of bond and insurance 
through premium default and thus 
loss of warehouse license and (7) 
temptation to convert stored grain. 
He said that seeing what can hap- 
pen helps to develop a policy of good 
credit control. This, he said, will: (1) 
build sales volume when properly 
used, (2) enable taking all invoice 
discounts, (3) enable maintenance of 


secured by chattel mortgage and or- 
ganization and operation of an agri- 
cultural credit corporation. Mr. 
Bruntlett said that feeder contracts 
are available through many suppliers, 
that open notes could be carried by 


| the wealthier dealer or sold to a bank 


adequate inventory, (4) prevent cus- | 


tomers from getting in over their 
heads and being hurt themselves as 
a result of it, (5) free profits for debt 
retirement, personal withdrawals and 
re-investment in the business and (6) 
send the poor credit risks to your 
competitor. 

How does one bring about good 
credit control? Mr. Bruntlett says it 
should be sold to customers by: (1) 
explaining the need, (2) setting forth 


the details of the terms, (3) includ- 


ing a provision for non-payment pen- 
alty, (4) urging bank financing as 
the cheapest and best for the cus- 
tomer and (5) offering other finan- 
cing plans. 

These other financing methods, as 
pointed out by Mr. Bruntlett, include: 
Feeder contracts, open notes, notes 
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and that risky notes should be se- 
cured by a chattel mortgage on the 
farmer's crop. 

Finally, he said an agricultural 
credit corporation could be organized 
through the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank. He pointed out, “If 
there is a real need for local farm- 
er credit, this can help the farmer 
by providing it, help you by enabling 
you to sell the man and enable you 
to make a little profit through the 
operation of your own credit cor- 
poration.” 

Among Mr. Bruntlett’s suggestions 
for places for working capital freed 
by better credit policies were: New 
or larger feed mill of efficient size, 
increasing business volume which re- 
quires larger inventory and increases 
in accounts receivable and pilot feed- 
ing projects which encourage new 
producer-customers and make money 
for the dealer, too. 

Other members of this panel dis- 
cussion group were Don Boyd, own- 
er-manager of Lakota (Iowa) Farm- 
ers Elevator Co., and John Guise, 
Delmar (Iowa) Grain & Feed, Inc. 
Moderator was Bob Zinn, Mason 
City, Iowa, district sales manager, 
Allied Mills, Inc. 

Mr. Boyd testified that he had 
planned some improvements in his 
physical plant and found that he had 
the assets but that they were tied up 
in accounts receivable and he didn’t 
know when the money would come in. 
He commented that he found he was 
competing with the bank—except 
that he was loaning money free. 

Through a new credit policy, Mr. 
Boyd said he freed half of his former 
level of accounts receivable for work- 
ing capital, and he credited this move 
in helping him achieve a 15% in- 
crease in business volume during the 
two years the policy has been in ef- 
fect. 

Mr. Guise said that his firm uses 
feeder contracts heavily and allows 
a 3% discount on feed under that 
plan also. He pointed out that his 
firm uses a printed card informing 
customers of the credit terms; he 
said this seems to add some authority 
to the policy. 

He warned that the feed man who 
adopts a new credit policy must have 
the will and the means to enforce 
that policy. And, he advised periodic 
evaluation of the policy to see what 
progress is made. 

Finally, in conclusion, Mr. Zinn 
said that a system of aging accounts 
could be very helpful to feed and 
grain men. But, he added, the best 
policy is, “Don’t let accounts get old 
in the first place.” 

Future for Feed Men 

Under the title “What Does the 
Future Hold for Feed Men?,” Cakley 
Ray, director of market research for 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., predicted that five years from 
now concentrate tonnage will be 
higher than it is now. He pointed out 
that right now the west north cen- 
tral region of the nation, of which 
Iowa is a part, has high protein con- 
centrate sales totaling 58% of its 
tonnage. That compares with 97% 
complete feed for the New England 

(Turn to IOWA, page 91) 
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Winner of AFMA’s 
Nutrition Research 
Award Announced 


CHICAGO — Winner of the 1961 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn 
$1,000 award for outstanding contri- 
bution to animal nutrition research 
is Dr. James Henry Meyer, head, de- 
partment of animal husbandry, Uni- | 
versity of California, Davis, Cal. 

Dr. Meyer was selected for the 
honor by the American Society of 


Animal Production, and announce- 
ment of the selection was made at 
the society’s 53rd annual meeting 


here Nov. 24-25. Presentation of the 
award was made by W. E. Glennon, 
president, American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. 

Participating in the society’s tech- 
nical meetings here were more than 
1,000 researchers and scientists from 
the U.S. and several other countries, 
the announcement on the award said. 

The awards committee of the sci- 
ence association cited the “keen in- 
sight into experimental procedures 
and the ability to evaluate research” 
as a contributing factor in its selec- 
tion of Dr. Meyer. His methods of 
chemical evaluation of roughage have 
been widely adopted. His research 
has shown that the rate of feed in- 
take, the rate of digestion, the fine- 
ness of grinding and the roughage- 
concentrate ratio all must be consid- 
ered in evaluating the complete ru- 
minant ration in pelleted form. Dur- 
ing the last three years, Dr. Meyet 
has been the senior author of 12 of 
the 24 scientific publications which 
he co-authored. 


Dr. Meyer was born in Lewiston, 


Idaho, April 13, 1922. In 1947, he was 
awarded a bachelor of science degree 
by the University of Idaho. In 1951 
he earned his doctorate in biochem- 
istry and animal nutrition at the 


University of Wisconsin. He joined 
the University of California staff in 
1951 and moved up through the ranks 
attaining the position of department 
head in 1960 

Dr. Meyer is the 14th member of 
the American Society of Animal Pro 
duction to receive the AFMA award 
since the recognition program wa 
initiated. Previous winners were: Dr 
B. Connor Johnson, University of I! 
linois (1950); Dr. Allen D. Tillman 
Oklahoma State University (1959); 
Dr. Orville G. Bentley, South Dako- 
ta State College (1958); Dr. Donald 
Eugene Becker, University of IIli- 
nois (1957); Dr. Richard W. Luecke 


Michigan State University (1956); 
Dr. Lester E. Hanson, University of 
Minnesota (1955); Dr. Wise Bur- 


roughs, Iowa State University (1954); 
Dr. Damon V. Catron, Iowa State 
University (1953); Dr. William Mal- 
colm Beeson, Purdue University 
(1952); Dr. Lorin E. Harris, Utah 
State Agricultural College (1951); 
Dr. John K. Loosli, Cornell Univer- 
sity (1950); Dr. J. L. Krider, Uni- 
versity of Illinois (1949), and Dr. E 
W. Crampton, McGill University 
Quebec, Canada (1948). 

Each year AFMA provides three 
$1,000 awards to outstanding men of 
science. Previous winners this year 
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were: Dr. Roy S. Emery, Michigan 
State University, who was selected 
by the American Dairy Science Assn., 
and Dr. Milton L. Sunde, University 
of Wisconsin, who was selected by 
Poultry Science Assn. 

All three researchers will be ac- 
corded additional recognition at the 
54th annual convention of AFMA to 
be held in Chicago, May 10-12, 1962. 


Animal Production 
Award Announced 


CHICAGO—The 1961 Animal Pro- 
duction Extension Award for out- 
standing service to the nation’s agri- 
culture has been won by Henry P. 
Holzman, associate extension animal 
husbandman at South Dakota State 
College. 

The $1,000 award, initiated in 1959 
by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., in coop- 
eration with the American Society 
of Animal Production, was presented 
Nov. 24 during the society’s annual 
meeting here. Making the presenta- 
tion was Warren Reynolds, manager, 
Pfizer Agricultural Research Center, 
Terre Haute, Ind., according to the 
announcement on the award. 

Last year the award went to Wil- 


bur H. Bruner, extension specialist 
in animal science at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Holzman’s career in South Da- 
kota agriculture spans a period of 
more than 40 years and is distin- 
guished by what his associates refer 
to as “his ability to teach people to 
help themselves through an extension 
program which has stressed the need 
for sound feeding proper 
use of the range and improvement of 
livestock through selection.” 


practices 


He worked in county and district 
extension in South Dakota through 
the '30’s and early ‘40's, gaining a 


reputation for leadership through an 
effective livestock range improvement 
program that he vigorously advocat- 
ed. This program gained wide accept- 


ance following the drouth years in 
that state, the announcement contin- 
ued. 

Mr. Holzman urged hard-pressed 


ranchers to strive for more efficient 
units with less dependence on cash 
crops, combined with an increased 
emphasis on livestock as their base 
of operation. He encouraged the re- 
seeding of farm lands back to grass 
and stressed the importance of rec- 
ognizing quality in cattle and sheep 
that were used to restock the ranges 

Mr. Holzman in 1937 helped estab- 
lish the Western Junior 4-H Live- 
stock Show. Under his leadership this 
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show has contributed to livestock im- 
provement and more efficient produc- 
tion and marketing of high quality 
feeder cattle, the announcement said. 

The South Dakota specialist is 
largely credited for organizing a per- 
formance-testing program in _ his 
state. Although this program was 
originally developed for production 
testing of beef cattle, it has been fa- 
vorably accepted and applied in 
sheep and swine improvement as 
well, it was noted. 

Four years ago Mr. Holzman or- 
ganized the South Dakota Livestock 
Production Records Assn., a rancher 
organization designed to promote, 
standardize and supervise production 
testing. He is currently secretary for 
this organization, which has grown 
from an initial membership of nine 
to 200 members. 


Breeder Executive Dies 


KIRKLAND, WASH.—Jorn E. 
Schafer, 54, production manager, for 
Heisdorf & Nelson Farms, Inc., Kirk- 
land, died Nov. 11. He had been with 
Heisdorf & Nelson since 1950, and 
spent two years in Germany with 
the poultry breeding firm. 

He was born in Denmark, and lived 
in the Seattle area the past 16 years. 
Survivors are his wife, two daughters, 
two sons, a sister and a brother. 


Nearly every leading feed producer provides 
its dealers with some of the parts it takes to make 
up a successful business—market analysis, ad- 
vertising, display materials, sales training, sales 
promotion, and finance contracts. Kent Feeds, for 
example, is noted for the excellence of such deal- 
er helps. But all of these are not enough! The 
most important part of a growing feed business 
is the sound foundation of feed quality! 

The quality of Kent feeds is proven every 
year in the show ring. This year Grand Cham- 
pions in the Illinois, Wisconsin and Indiana State 
Fairs were Kent-fed. And when you compare the 
tags of Kent feeds with competitive feeds, it’s 
easy to see why the Kent-feds win. 
other Kent Feeds programs, too. What other feed 
company offers Roto-Biotic Action Hog Feeding 
Programs . . . Seasonized Poultry and Dairy 
Programs .. . (RF), Calf Starting and Cattle 


MUSCATINE * WATERLOO * SIOUX CITY 


are you missing the most important part? 


Compare 


Feeding Programs . 
the basis of high feed quality! 

\s a Kent Dealer, you will be shown how to 
develop complete personalized feeding programs 
that get results for your customers every time. 
Isn’t it time you began building greater profits 
on the firm foundation of quality feed and proven 
feeding programs? To learn more about Kent's 
dealer program, special new-dealer benefits, and 
how you can become a Kent Dealer, write or call 
W. FP. Schafenacker, Sales Manager, Kent Feeds, 
Muscatine, Iowa. 


KENT FEEDS 


THE FEED WITHOUT A FILLER 


all well advertised on 
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(Combined results 
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CYANAMID HELPS YOU 
PROMOTE A PLANNED 
PROFIT PROGRAM 
FOR RANGE OPERATORS 


...a planned program that calls for fortified range 
supplements for all over-wintering cattle and sheep. 
Cyanamid advertising, urging such a program, 
is now appearing in all the principal range areas. 


WITH AUREOMY CIN: 
: This powerful antibiotic, in range cubes and proteim blocks, 
protects pregnant cows, helps all overwintering cattle | 
fight off stress and disease 
This is 2" old-time theory that has your planned profit program: 4 
Jong since peen exploded : You feed 1. Feed your cows range SUP- 
supplements to wintering cattle plement with AUREOMYCIN- Cows 
only when grass OF hay is in short stay healthier, stur- 
supply then only enough to dier calves. You better your chances JJ a 
Today, successful range opera- 2. Feed your qver-wintering 
tors do more than just maintain” calves supplement with AUREO- > 
wintering cattle- Pla nned money- MYCIN. Calves resist stresses» stay i 
making with fortified range SUP- healthier and put om more growth * 
plements fed regularly is a pasic per dollars invested. = 1 ~ 
part of their range programs. 9, Feed your 
These operators nave jearned a supplement with AUREOMYCIN- 
that eve? petter returns can be Heifers develop soundly and come Jk. ut SE aXe, 
made when thes fortified supple- into their yearling summer in More and stronger alves.--thats t 
ments contain AUREOMYCIN®: No healthy, vigorous condition. real pay-off in @ cow-calf operati 
other antibiotic, drug, jormone OF Ask your feed manufacturer or AUREOMY CIN nelps you get them. 
: chemobiotic equals AUREOMYCIN in feed dealer for range supplements . 
Range cubes with AUREOMYCIN ke 
its power to control & wide range of containing AUREOMY CIN. Feed for ern : 
‘ these wintertng calves putting 
diseases: ¥ ith AUREOMYCIN jn range extra returns. Americal Cyanamid pealthy: profitable growth. 
: supplements, cattle resist stresses, Company» Agricultural pivision, 
fight off infections: and come princeton, N. J. ®AUREOMYCIN is ead 
through in top condition. American Cyana mid C ompany's 
Here’s how AUREOMYCIN fits in trademark for chlortetracyeline- 
VALU ERING RATIONS OF CALVES 
is of 122 days each) 
with 
Number of calves 30 30 
Ay. initial wt. 495 495 ez, 
676 695 19 Ib. = | 
a 1.48 1.64 11% 
26.5 235 The label instructions on | 
products, and on products 
$15.58 Cyanamid ingredients, are 
yor of research and have bea 
2 y Fe eral and/or State G 


Cattle and sheep raisers from Texas 
to the Pacific Northwest will be see- 
ing and reading these two adver- 
tisements during the winter months. 

Each advertisement features a 
three-step feeding program planned 
for profits on over-wintering ani- 
mals. Each advertisement promotes 
the use of fortified supplements 
containing AUREOMYCIN® as the one 
effective way to reduce stress, keep 
animals healthy and productive, 
bring in more dollar returns. 

In addition to this farm paper 
advertising, 12 Radio Farm Direc- 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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tors on stations in the range areas 
will be telling your customers 3 
times a week about the benefits of 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN for 
over-wintering cattle and sheep. 

Many feed manufacturers are 
already formulating feeds for 
planned profit programs—and show- 
ing their cattle and sheep producers 
how it pays to do more than just 
“maintain” wintering animals. 

If you are not now recommend- 
ing programs like these, plan to do 
so. Let your customers get the full 
advantages of AUREOMYCIN! Get in 
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touch with your Cyanamid repre- 
sentative who will be glad to help 
you work out a program. He can 
also tell you the station and times 
for the AUREOMYCIN network pro- 
grams. American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Agricultural Division, 
Princeton, N. J. @AUREOMYCIN is 
American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 


1,885,000 readers see and 
read Cyanamid advertising 
promoting range supplements— 
in these farm magazines: 


FARMER STOCKMAN 
NEBRASKA FARMER 
DAKOTA FARMER 
MONTANA FARMER 
STOCKMAN 


COLORADO RANCHER 
& FARMER 


OREGON FARMER 
IDAHO FARMER 
NEW MEXICO FARMER 
WASHINGTON FARMER 
WYOMING STOCKMAN-FARMER 


ARIZONA FARMER 
RANCHMAN 


UTAH FARMER 
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from these fact y: 3, Creep feed AUREOMYCIN to 
= Downward, if get low-cost gains, pre vent entero- 
and gets out toxemia. You should creep feed 
; you offset stress PY early and continue until jambs are 
health-protection measures: past weaning- AUREOMYCIN protects ‘ 
“* am Shige What are effective measures? lambs when they are most yvulner- 
Here’s a three-way feeding program able, guards against scours and 
which many successful sheep raisers enterotoxemia (over-eating di- 
put into practice and follow in order gease) - It increases gains UP to 20%, 
to keep out disease and bring in improves feed efficiency up to 10%- 
extra returns. Ask your feed dealer OF feed ; 
1. Save ee manufacturer for range supple- 
Feed galt supplemen” ments containing AUREOMYCIN. Feed 
 WREOMYCIN® to keep ewes healthy, to preeding herd for productivity 
more easily, producing @ to lambs for more survivals, more = 
amb ¢ SosvciN helps market jambs, more returns! Ameri- 
vib! kee table can Cyanamid Company; Agricul- 
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IN 18 American Cyana- 
trademark for chlor- 
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Feed for 
Thought 


A SECOND LOOK 


During the past year considerable 
interest has been generated in the 
Vitamin A needs of beef cattle 
Roughage has always played a large 
role in contributing carotene to the 
ration. It was thought that catue 
would meet their Vitamin A require- 
ments by converting this carotene in- 
to Vitamin A. 

Recently, however, researchers 
have been producing beef on less and 
less roughage and higher levels of 
concentrate. In addition, cattle do not 
seem to make as efficient use of the 
carotene in their ration as we former- 
ly supposed. Good quality alfalfa meal, 
for example, was a guarantee of 100.- 
000 I.U. of Vitamin A per pound. It 
actually, contributes only 24,000 LU 
of Vitamin A per pound when fed to 
cattle. Corn contributes only 520 LU 


of Vitamin A per pound in cattle 
feeds where most analytical tables 
show a value of at least 1,500 LU. 
per pound for this grain. We also 


find that corn which has been heavily 
fertilized to increase yields contains 
high levels of nitrates which inter- 
fere with carotene conversion. 

Investigators have also developed 
more exacting methods for determin- 
ing Vitamin A levels in blood and 
liver. These help provide more ac- 
curate evaluation of Vitamin A 
sources. Use of ophthalmoscopic ex- 
amination of the eyes and conjunc- 
tival smears are being studied to de- 
termine their usefulness in providing 
earlier indication of Vitamin A defi- 
ciencies in fattening cattle. 

During the Society of Animal Pro- 
duction meetings held in Chicago last 
week, no less than eight research 
papers were presented dealing with 
Vitamin A in beef cattle. At Wash- 
ington, D.C. on November Ist, at the 
annual meeting of the Animal Nutri- 
tion Research Council, a symposium 
on Vitamin A and carotene for rumi- 
nants was held. All current facets of 
the Vitamin A problem were dis- 
cussed. The concluding comment of 
the symposium was... “The Use 
of High Concentrate Rations along 
with Reduced Roughage Intakes puts 
a further stress on Vitamin A require- 
ments. Until the requirements for 
Vitamin A have been more definitely 
established under field conditions, the 
feed manufacturer should use levels 
which produced liver storage in con- 
trolled university tests. For beef cat- 
tle, this level ranges from about 20,- 
000 to 30,000 I.U. of added Vitamin A 
per head per day.” 

Are you providing enough true 
Vitamin A in your cattle feeds? Peter 
Hand Vitamin A Palmitate is of- 
fered in a variety of potencies. It is 
economical to use and completely 
available. Ask your Peter Hand rep- 
resentative about Peter Hand Vita- 
min today. 


J. R. LINSNER 
Director of Technical Services 
PETER HAND FOUNDATION 
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Look for “Feed for Thought” every 
month. This popular column appears reg- 
ularly in this same place (page 14) in 
the first Feedstuffs issue of each month. 


PETER HAND 
FOUNDATION 


1000 NORTH AVENUE « CHICAGO 22 
130 HOWELL STREET « DALLAS 7 


CONVENTION CONVERSATIONS—Informal conversa- 
tions were an important part of the recent Tennessee 
Manufacturers Assn. convention. Here are some 
delegates who were photographed as they chatted: 

First photo, left to right, Bob Hicks, Owensboro Grain 
Ky.; Charles Williamson, Tennessee 
Farmers Cooperative, Lavergne, Tenn.; W. W. Morehead, 
Cumberland Brokerage Co., Nashville. 

Second photo, Paul Mulroy, Quaker Oats Co., Mem- 
phis; Calvin Baird, Calvin Baird Co., Chattanooga, and 
Stan Ezell, Tennessee Farmers Cooperative, Lavergne. 


Feed 


Co., Owensboro, 


At Tennessee Convention— 


ville. 
Fourth photo, 


Clyde Cathey, 


Third photo, Don Hansen, International Minerals & 
Chemical Co., Skokie, [1L; Lindsay Simmons, Simmons 
Supply Co., Lewisburg, Tenn.; Lehman Keith, Richland 
Mills, Pulaski, Tenn.; James C. MeCanless, McCanless & 
Co., Nashville, and Bob Erwin, R. D. Erwin Co., Nash- 


director, division of 


feeds, seeds and fertilizer, Tennessee Department of Agri- 


culture, Nashville; 


Joint Effort Proposed to Create 
Ex-Farmer Job Opportunities 


By THOMAS E. LETCH 
Feedstuffs Staff 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — A proposal 
that the agri-business community join 
with the government in creating job 
opportunities for those who want to 
get out of farming was made here by 
H. R. Diercks, executive vice presi- 
dent, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Speaking at the 12th annual con- 
vention of the Tennessee Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., Mr. Diercks viewed 
with optimism the future of the free 
marketing system under the present 
federal administration and then made 
his proposal for joint action as a step 
toward solving the “farm problem.” 

Mr. Diercks was one of several out- 
standing speakers heard by about 125 
persons who registered for the con- 
vention, Others included: W. E. Glen- 
non, president, American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn., Chicago; Lee Boyd, 
director, feed control and nutrition, 
AFMA; Charles Klinger, product co- 
ordinator, Central Soya Co., Inc., Ft. 


Wayne, Ind., and Dr. W. D. Bishop, 
University of Tennessee extension 
service agricultural programs leader, 
Knoxville. 


“Can Our Markets 


In his talk on 
Mr. 


Survive Our Farm Policies?,” 
Diercks closely analyzed the en- 
croachment of government on the 
whole field of agriculture. He noted 
that recently the young, able men in 
the Cargill organization—“men who 
would go to the top in whatever field 
of endeavor they chose’’—have won- 
dered if there ever again would be a 
free enterprise climate for them in 
their chosen field of farm marketing. 
In reassuring these men, the man- 
agement of Cargill said in a letter: 
“It is a credit to the basic good sense 
of the American people that these 
schemes inevitably have been turned | 
back. . . . There is good evidence of | 
mounting resistance to the encroach- 
ment of the Department of Agricul- 
ture on our industry. . . . The func- 
tions we perform are basic to the | 
needs of this country and the world. | 


J. G. Johnston, Security Mills, Inc., 


Knoxville; Dave Rucker, National Alfalfa Dehydrating 
& Milling Co., Memphis. 


Our facilities are located and built to 
serve these everlasting human needs, 
regardless of surpluses, shortages or 
the momentary whims of bureau- 
crats.” 

Most Trouble Ever 

Mr. Diercks called the current up- 
heaval, uncertainty and fear in agri- 
cultural marketing greater than at 
any time, except possibly for the tur- 
bulent period of the thirties. 

He went down the list of agricul- 
tural products and showed how the 
heavy hand of government has tried, 
but failed, to control surpluses, and 
how governmental programs have 
even fostered the building up of sur- 
pluses. 

But, despite all the upheaval that 
has been created in recent months by 
USDA, or planned action, Mr. Diercks 
credited the administrators of USDA 
with these qualities: Orderliness, pur- 
posefulness, responsibility, integrity, 
dedication and energy. 

“The administrators themselves do 
possess these qualities; they are not 
idiots, nor are they knaves. They are 
knowledgeable, educated men who, I 
am certain, are truly anxious to dis- 
solve the most perplexing. domestic 
dilemma our government faces,” Mr. 
Diercks stated. 

“But, unhappily, these most valu- 
to TENNESSEE, 
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50 LBS. NET 


AYO'S 


NEW-IMPROVE 


PURE REEF 


MAY 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
MEDIUM 


VPP 


OYSTER SHELL 
100% 


TRIPLE SCREENED: KILN DRIED 
97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


When You SELL 


“SNOW FLAKE” 


You SELL the BEST 


Write--Wire—’Phone 
for PRICES and SAMPLES 


MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


TEL.: OR 2-9441 
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These bodies show the completeness of the line of feed transporta- 
tion equipment produced by Dodgen. A fast growing line of the 
ultimate in bulk transportation. 

And you’re ahead with Dodgen. No matter what your feed 
transportation requirement you'll find a Dodgen unit priced to 


AHEAD 


provide the tops in value. Semi trailers and van type bodies for 
over-the-road feed transportation. Combination, All-Purpose and 
tank type bodies for local delivery. 

Compare Dodgen quality, special features and cost with any 
others — you'll see why Dodgen sales continue to soar. 


DODGEN INDUSTRIES 


Phone Humboldt 1357 HUMBOLDT, IOWA 
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SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
PEASIZE CAKE 


43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 
The High-Fat, High-Protein, High-Energy Basie Ingredient for All Feeds and 
DOG FOOD RATIONS 
PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast te Coast 
AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the year 
from our centrally located plant 
ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 


Dehydrated ALFALFA MEAL Hist 


From the Fertile Red River Valley of Minnesota 
Write - Phone - Wire 
RED RIVER ALFALFA CO. 


Ralph Eickhof Phone ATlantic 1-1455 Crookston, Minn. 
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Acquires Specifide, 
Thompson-Hayward, 
Three Other Firms 


NEW YORK — Philips Electronics 
& Pharmaceutical Industries Corp. 
has announced the acquisition of 
Specifide, Inc., Indianapolis, and 
Thompson - Hayward Chemical Co., 
Kansas City, plus three other chemi- 
cal firms. 

Pieter van den Berg, chairman of 
the board of Philips, announced that 
the firm’s board of directors has 
authorized the acquisition of the five 
chemical companies. Annual sales 
volume of the firms acquired totals 
more than $40 million. 

Included in the acquisitions were 
Agricultural Chemicals, Inc., Ok-Tex 
Chemicals, Inc. and DePester West- 
ern Chemicals, Inc. The three com- 
panies—-headquartered at Llano, Tex- 
as; Lubbock, Texas, and Fresno, Cal., 
respectively—are described as leading 


Saves considerable time in taking mois- 
ture tests. Our customers ore well 
pleased,"’ says R. F. Koenigshof, Mgr., 
Buchanan (Mich.) Co-ops inc. 


I've tried 3 or 4 different mokes of 
moisture testers and so for as | am 
concerned the Burrows Moisture Record- 
er is perfect,"’ says Max Latham, Max 
Lathom Grain ompany, Unionville 
Center, Ohio 


We never realized moisture testing 
could be so simple. No charts, ther- 
mometers, etc., to read and decipher,” 
says Joe Kriha, Jr., Gibbon Feed Mill, 
Gibbon, Nebraska. 


"We expect to purchase two 
}more,"’ says W. K. Corfman, 
Mgr., Champaign County 
Farm Bureau Co-op. Assn., 
Inc., Urbana, Ohio. 


makes of 
os | om 
oisture Recorder 


A Major Breakthrough in Moisture Testing! 


Recent discoveries in electronics have resulted 
in a moisture tester that tests all grains direct- 
ly, quickly and accurately. Only the Burrows 
Moisture Recorder offers you all these 
advantages. 
Accurate—Balanced electronic circuit is self- 
adjusting. 

No charts—Direct moisture percentage read- 
ing on a lighted dial. Human errors eliminated. 


Automatic temperature correction—No sepa- 
rate temperature tests. 


Fast—Complete reading in 5 seconds. 


Printed tickets—Moisture percentage can be 
printed on scale ticket automatically. 


Automatic wt. per bu. correction—Patented 
test cell adjusts for all variations. 


Large 250 gram sample. 
10 day free trial. 
Liberal trade-in allowance. 


For complete information write, wire or phone— 


UNiversity 4-4175 


suppliers and manufacturers of farm 
and plant health chemicals. 

The directors also authorized the 
acquisition of Specifide, Inc., a sup- 
plier and manufacturer of feed chem- 
ical and animal health products, based 
at Indianapolis. 

At the same meeting, the directors 
authorized the acquisition of Thomp- 
son-Hayward Chemical Co. from Con- 
solidated Electronics Industries Corp. 
Consolidated Electronics owns ap- 
proximately two thirds of the out- 
standing stock of Philips Electronics 
and Pharmaceutical Industries Corp. 
Thompson-Hayward, with main of- 
fices in Kansas City, is a leading 
chemical supplier and manufacturer. 

Management of Thompson - Hay- 
ward said that acquisition of the new 
companies will further strengthen its 
position in their areas of operation. 

The terms of the transaction were 
not disclosed. Mr. van den Berg, how- 
ever, stated that these acquisitions 
would complement Philips’ position in 
the fine chemical, pharmaceutical and 
animal and plant health fields. Stock- 
holders of Philips Electronics will be 
asked to approve the Thompson-Hay- 
ward acquisition, he said. 

Mr. van den Berg also stated that 
transfer of Thompson-Hayward to 
Philips Electronics was approved by 
the directors of Consolidated Elec- 
tronics Industries Corp. at a recent 
meeting. 


Florida’s ‘Amended 
Feed Law Becomes 
Effective Jan. 1 


WEST END, GRAND BAHAMA 
Florida's newly-amended feed law 
becomes effective Jan. 1, Harold H. 
Hoffman, of the feed laboratory of 
the Florida Department of Agricul- 
ture, reminded members of the Flor- 
idy Feed Assn. in convention here. 

Nearly all standards and ingredi- 
ent restrictions are being discarded 
and the past paternalistic approach 
is to be replaced by the honest label 
concept. This will mean the feeder 
will have greater responsibility in de- 
ciding which label promises the best 
feed for his needs, Mr. Hoffman said. 

Starting in January, an annual 
master registration must be obtained, 
he said. Individual brand registration 
will not be required, but a label for 
each brand is to be sent to the de- 
partment for review. A label must 
be attached to each sealed bag or 
must accompany the delivery ticket 
for each bulk delivery, it was pointed 
out. 

Contract feed will be subject to the 
new law if the feeder stands to gain 
or lose because of the quality or the 
quantity of the feed supplied. Special 
mixes should be labeled with the 
name and address of the customer 
with a tag indicating it is a special 
mix. No brand name is needed but 
labeling should specifically state feed- 
ing directions and a statement of 
purpose for a medicated feed, Mr. 
Hoffman said. 

The state’s inspection fee is now 
being paid by the reporting system, 
which will eliminate the expense of 
maintaining a supply of tags of all 
sizes and denominations, Mr. Hoff- 
man said. Reportees will be asked to 
break down their total tonnage into 
different types of mixed feeds and in- 
gredients according to _ directions 
shown in the reporting form. 

The amended law will cover com- 
mercial feeds to be used in the state 
instead of just those sold in the state, 
he emphasized. 


CHOICE OF THOSE WHO 
WANT THE FINEST... 
AT REASONABLE COST! 
W. ROLLER MILLS 
HAMMER MILLS 
W-W GRINDER CORP. 


2957 No. Market, Dept. 311 
Wichita 19, Kansas 
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Your 
payoff 
HERE... 


Ment to help more meat-type hogs— 
heavier, Germ in size? Then offer swine feeds 
Sentaining PRO-STREPifom meht after weaning until pigs weigh 
50 to 75 pound 
-RO-STREP is a highly @feetive combination of penicillin and 
Sereptomycin that prevent outbreaks of bacterial swine 
Gnecritis. It also and improves feed efficiency 
re economically tha single antibiotic—narrow- or broad- 
trum! 
That’s why more aril More progressive feed mills throughout 
Seexcountry are RO-STREP. What they want is what 
Want—an effective temomation of antibiotics that can 
growth and at lower cost. 
bigger for your customers at market 
* start fortifying your feeds with PRO-STREP. 


Ask your Merck Feed Products Representative or write to 
Merck Chemical Division. Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


The Best Antibiotic Combination... PRO -STREP4:5 


Penicillin and Streptomycin QxVW 


@TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT. 
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... Without help, using a 


POWER-CURVE Loader 


Bag loading costs of eight cents a 
ton are not uncommon in plants using 
Power-Curve equipment. One man loads 
and stacks direct from the packer with 
no need to lift a single bag. Loads can 
be palletized or stacked in any pattern, 
also put into warehouse storage. 

There are Power-Curve installations 
near you. Let us show you how your 
plant can benefit from a custom engi- 
neered Power-Curve loading operation. 


Literature and engineering 
details sent on request. 


POWER-Gax> 


CONVEYOR COMPANY 
2185 SOUTH JASON ST., DENVER 23, COLORADO 
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“Never 
Such 
Success 


as with 


PRuUELINES 


“This is to give our enthusiastic endorsement 
to TRUE-LINES layers’ performance. Out of 
4,900 day-old chicks, May 1960, we moved 
4,782 GOOD pullets to laying house in 
September. These TRUE-LINES hit 80% 
production by six months of age. We had 
well under one foot of floor space per bird. 
Even so, our production held up well and 
livability has been better than expected. We 
have never had this kind of success with any 
other layer. We are now growing 4,000 more 


TRUE-LINES.” 
—PORTER EGG FARM, TEXAS 


= the COMPLETE Layer 


COST CONTROL THROUGH GENETICS 


Have you tried expensive layers because of their high random 
sample records . . . only to find costly, profit-cutting weaknesses? It’s money out 
of your pocket for flat yolks, blood spots, weak shells, too many small eggs . . . and 
birds that go to pieces in the last few months. Colonial rejects breeding systems 
producing no more than high egg numbers. The BEST TRUE-LINES layers . . . 
COMPLETE layers... strong in every trait...are the result of 660 IBM- 
programmed combinations of layer lines in 2, 3 and 4-way crosses. Write for 
field tests of new-model TRUE-LINES. .. and savings up to $150 per 1,000 chicks. 


F COLONIAL |! 
! R POULTRY FARMS, INC. 

General Offices, Pleasant Hill, Missouri 
1 E Please send FREE literature i 
Catalog describing TRUE-LINES I 

HATCHERY nearest you. 


To handle growing demand for feed in Fashion Farm’s livestock and poultry 
programs, Morris Feed & Grain, which serves Fashion Farm, has erected a 
new feed mill with considerable grain storage capacity. When this picture 
was taken, scaffolding still surrounded the top of the new structure (back- 


ground). 


Fashion Farm of lowa Expands 
With Livestock Leasing Plans 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


There are many farmers who see 
profit possibilities in additional live- 
stock ventures but hesitate to invest 
the extra money needed for such ex- 
pansion. Primarily because of this in- 
vestment hesitation, many midwest- 
ern farmers have been attracted to 
the lease plans of Fashion Farm, Inc., 
Meservey, Iowa. 

Fashion Farm officials say their 
programs are meeting with increas- 
ing favor among Corn Belt farmers 
and they predict that leasing of live- 
stock by farmers will grow “because 
it enables farmers to expand without 
much financial risk.” 

Carroll Morris, Fashion Farm pres- 
ident and a partner with his father, 
Mervin Morris, and his uncle, Mar- 
vin Morris, in Morris Feed & Grain, 
Meservey, gained national attention 
several years ago when he established 
the Fashion Farm corporation and 
began housing, feeding and milking 
cows for others. When this dairy 
management program was first start- 
ed in 1958, most of the cows cared 
for by Fashion Farm were owned by 
farmers. Today, however, nearly all 
of the 3,500 cows under Fashion 
Farm’s wing are owned by investors 
who get an annual return of 12-15% 
on their investment, Mr. Morris re- 
ports. 

Mr. Morris’ experience in cow pool- 
ing led him to explore and organize 
livestock leasing programs and other 
programs involving egg production 
and raising quarterhorses. 

Leasing is based on the principle 
of improving the farmer’s foundation 
stock. Here’s how the hog and swine 
leases work, as outlined by Earl Erd- 
man, Fashion Farm treasurer: 


DAIRY COWS—A farmer can lease 
heifers or freshening cows from 
Fashion Farm herds on two con- 
tracts. He can pay $6 a month lease 


fee per animal, and also give Fashion 
Farm one half of the calves over a 
two-year period. Or, he can pay $10 
per animal per month and keep all 
the calves. 

The farmer can come to Fashion 
Farm and pick out his own stock 
from good grade Holstein milk cows. 
At the present time Mr. Morris has 
about 800 cows on 320-acre Fashion 
Farm, either freshening or dry, and 
about 800 heifers on another farm. 

Mr. Erdman reports that the firm 
now has 900 dairy cows on the lease 
program. Some farmers have leased 
complete herds at one time. One 
dairyman leased 54 cows, but the av- 
erage number leased to one farmer 
ranges from 12 to 18. “These are the 
same type of cows,” Mr. Erdman 
points out, “that the farmer would 
buy if looking for stock on an inde- 
pendent basis.” 

On leased dairy cows, Fashion 
Farm gets a milk check assignment 
from the farmer. When half the 
dairyman’s cows have freshened he 
takes his milk assignment to the 
creamery. 

“Many farmers are interested in 
this type of dairy cow leasing, be- 
cause they have no investment in the 
herd,” says Mr. Erdman. “It enables 
a farmer to expand production, and 
it takes some of the risk out of his 
agri-busingss.” 

Fashion Farm also contracts with 
dairymen to raise heifers for them. 
The price paid to farmers for this 
service varies from 12 to 18¢ lb. de- 
pending on the weight of the animal. 
Quite a few farmers are interested 
in this type of contract, Mr. Erdman 
reports. 

SWINE—Leasing of quality hogs 
selected from top producers is an op- 
eration of Swine Improvement Assn. 
Mr. Morris is also president of this 


Fashion Farm, Inc., Meservey, Iowa, first gained fame by establishing a 
dairy cow pool—housing, feeding and milking cows for others. Today, nearly 
all of the 3,500 cows managed by Fashion Farm (some of them shown here) 
are owned by investors who, according to President Carroll Morris, get an 
annual return of 12-15%. 
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This is new horse barn being built 
by Fashion Farm, which raises quar- 
terhorses, has studs for service and 
buys mares for eastern investors. 


organization, which actively promotes 
the value of purebred hogs. 

The farmer who leases a sow from 
Fashion Farm must return her after 
farrowing, plus a 200 lb. gilt for the 
use of the sow. The farmer can use 
his own boar for breeding, or he can 
lease a boar from Fashion Farm. The 
fee for the use of the boar is a 200 
lb. gilt, too. Thus, there is no cash 
outlay for the farmer except the 
trucking charge. 

Mr. Erdman states that about 65% 
of the farmers who lease dairy cows 
also lease Fashion Farm boars and 
sows, too, to build their hog herds. 

Farmers who lease dairy cows or 
swine can participate in cash awards 
which Fashion Farm is offering. 

The biggest monthly cash award 
of $50 goes to the participating farm- 
er whom Fashion Farm management 
believes has done the most out- 
standing job for himself and the 
organization during the previous 
month. No farmer is eligible for more 
than one of the monthly cash awards 
a year. However, a “Farmer of the 
Year” will be named from the 12 
monthly winners. This farmer will re- 
ceive a $500 award. 

There are also four other cash 
awards available for participating 
farmers. A $25 
every 90 days to the farmer who has 
the largest number of pigs farrowed 
in a herd of over 10 sows during the 
period. Another $10 will be paid to 
the farmer who has the largest indi- 
vidual litter during the period. 

Participating dairy farmers can 
compete for awards, too. The farmer 
who has the largest average daily 
milk production from a herd of over 
10 Fashion Farm cows over a 90-day 
period will receive $25. Another $10 
will go to the farmer with the top 
individual Fashion Farm cow over 
the period. In cases of ties, the 
awards are split. 

LAYERS—A poultry program, in- 
volving egg marketing, is being 
launched by Fashion Farm. A 5,000- 
bird layer house has been set up on 
the premises. Connections have been 
made with a hatchery to furnish the 
chicks and to market the eggs. A 
grading station will be established. 

The egg producer must furnish the 
building, equipment and labor. Fash- 
ion Farm furnishes chicks, feed and 
medication. Fashion Farm will ac- 
cept all edible eggs, says Mr. Erd- 
man, and will pay the producer on a 
fixed scale. 

The first four dozen eggs a layer 
produces will bring the producer 4¢ 
per dozen. This will go up to 5¢ per 
dozen for the next six dozen, etc. 
This program is based on a 65% lay- 
ing rate. 

Arrangements have been made so 
that a producer can lease a $15,000 
layer house for eight years (Clinton 
Co.) or he can buy it. The equipment 
is also included in the monthly lease 
fee. If the egg producer wishes to 
terminate his agreement after one 
year, he may do so. 

“We feel that this sort of an egg 
production and marketing arrange- 
ment is needed in this area,” Mr. Erd- 
man states. “There are many mar- 
kets for quality eggs right here in 
the Midwest. Fashion Farm may also 
set up an egg cracking plant after 
our poultry program expands. This 
plant would require eggs with dark 
yolks, since color additives can no 
longer be used in some food products. 

“To handle the demand for feed in 
its livestock and poultry programs, 
Morris Feed & Grain has erected a 
new feed mill, with considerable grain 


storage capacity. It is expected that 
the new mill will make large quanti- 
ties of hog and poultry feed and some 
dairy feed.” 
Quarterhorses 

Within the past year and a half, 
Mr. Morris and Fashion Farm have 
also gone into the raising of quarter- 
horses. “Fashion’s Leo,” a yearling 
quarterhorse stallion, has won his 


| class three times in shows, and placed 


| Dr. 


| high the other times. “Leo” 


is one 
of five registered quarterhorses and 
Appaloosa stallions standing for serv- 
ice at Fashion Farm. Stud fees run 
from $75 to $250. 

The registered horse venture was 
started when a number of visitors to 
the cow pool complimented Mr. Mor- 
ris on a quarterhorse he kept for his 
own pleasure. He decided if there was 
that much interest in saddle horses 
it was time someone provided a mar- 
ket in the area. 

He hired a veteran horse trainer, 
then constructed stable facilities. 
They include a 36 by 96 ft. stable, 
capable of housing 32 horses, and a 
40 by 96 ft. exercise arena where the 
trainer breaks and trains the horses. 

Impressed with the ease with which 
the first 20 of his horses were sold, 
Mr. Morris went into the breeding 
business. He traveled many states to 
buy outstanding stallions and brood 
mares, paying as high as $3,000 for 
a. quarterhorse stallion. 

Mr. Morris also buys mares for 
eastern investors. He cares for the 
mares and in return splits the sale 
price of the resulting colts 50-50 with 
the owners. 

The Morris horse herd at present 
has about 70 head of mares, geldings, 
stallions and colts, most of them 
either registered quarterhorses or 


| Appaloosas. He expects to have about 
cash award will go | 


300 head of stock ready for sale by 
fall. 


Kansas State Grain, 
Feed Program Set 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Events 
for the grain and feed management 
program Dec. 13-15 at Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, have been an- 


| nounced by Hugo J. McDonald, ex- 


tension grain marketing specialist. 
Following opening remarks by Dr. 
James A. McCain, Kansas State pres- 
ident, at 1:30 p.m. Dec. 13, there 
will be speeches by Dr. Leonard W. 
Schruben on trends in agribusiness 
and Dr. Robert W. Schoeff on man- 
agement problems. Both are on the 
Kansas State faculty. That evening, 
C. Clyde Jones, head of the Kan- 
sas State business administration de- 
partment, will speak at the banquet 
on, “A Philosophy for Management.” 
On the Dec. 14 program will be Dr. 
George S. Abshier, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, and E. J. 
Laughlin, certified public accountant, 


| University of Illinois. 


Management problems will be dis- 
cussed by groups under leadership of 
Dr. Schoeff and R. J. Baker, Kansas 
State. 

Speakers on the concluding pro- 
gram will be Dr. R. L. Coppersmith 
and S. E. Trieb of the KSU faculty 
and Albin E. Oliver, executive vice 
president, Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn., Washington. 

Registration will be limited. Per- 
sons interested in attending should 
contact Mr. McDonald, Waters Hall, 
Kansas State University, Manhattan. 


ARMOUR TO BUILD PLANT 

SAN ANGELO, TEXAS—A lamb 
processing and ewe boning plant will 
be constructed in San Angelo by Ar- 
mour & Co., Chicago. Planned is a 
30,000 sq. ft. concrete and masonry 
structure on a five-acre site pur- 
chased from the Santa Fe Railway 
Co. With the building will be a 20,- 
000 sq. ft. concrete-floored area for 
pens. The plant will be the first of 
its type in the Armour system in 
that it will process only lambs. Ca- 
pacity will be 3,000 lambs per day. 
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FOR MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
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© Bucket Elevators © Separate Fan 
Vertical Screw Systems 
Helicoid Screw Conveyors Vertical Mixers 
© All-in-one Feedmaker Scale Mixers 


Jay Bee, manufacturers of 
the world’s finest Hammer- 
mills for more than 35 years, 
has put the same engineering and 
craftsmanship into materials handling 
equipment. Like the internationally- 
known Jay Bee Hammermill, each unit 
has been designed to perform a specific 
handling job with the speed, economy 
and efficiency of modern technology. 
Each unit is constructed of rugged, 
long-lasting materials, precision-engi- 
neered and carefully-assembled, to give 
you years of trouble-free service. If your 
mill requirements call for tops in feed 
mill machinery, then Jay Bee has it! 
See your nearest distributor, or write 
today for more information. 


MEG 


16 GOT TO BE 
IT'S as Goon as sav Bee YAY Bee, 


Dept. A — Tyler, Texas @ Franklin, Tenn. 
A COMPLETE LINE OF FEED MILL MACHINERY 
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CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 
Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington 


Feed Labeling Questions 


With a desire to be as helpful as 
possible, the annual publication of 
the Association of American Feed 
Control Officials is now devoting sev- 
eral pages to medicated feed labeling. 
This section appeared for the first 
time in the 1957 publication. It has 


been kept up-to-date and expanded 
as needed. 

The 1962 issue contains everything 
that the 1961 copy did and, in addi- 
tion, has not only brought the previ- 
ous material up-to-date but added 
such other material as has been re- 
leased in the past year. This includes 
information on four drugs not pre- 


Poultry Ration Pelletizers 


/ncrease production 
reduce fines 


with Baroid’s NATIONAL 
Western Bentonite 


viously listed. This section now cov- 
erse almost 11 pages of the book soon 
to be released. 

The material on medicated feeds is 
found in two parts. This begins on 
page 24 under the heading “Recom- 
mendations for Registration and 
Preparation of Labels for Medicated 
Feeds.” The other section is entitled 
“Drugs and Feed Additives” on page 
42. 

Comprehensive Section 

The section on “Recommendations” 
is very comprehensive. It begins by 
giving a definition of a medicated 
feed. This is followed by listing, in 
numerical order, the information re- 
quired on a label for a medicated 
product. There are nine main points 
given. The last point, having to do 
with feeding directions, gives six spe- 
cific features that must be covered 
in these directions, where applicable. 

One of the most helpful portions 
of this part of the “Recommenda- 
tions” is the “Suggested Warning and 
Caution Statements for Drugs for 
Different Uses.” Warning and caution 
statements for 12 drugs are listed in 
this portion. This is followed by an 
equally important section which 
gives “Required Warning Statements 
for Drugs Used with Certifiable An- 
tibiotics."” Statements are given for 
nine such combinations. 

Everyone is familiar with the Type 
1, Type 2, Type 3 and Type 4 label. 
These will be pictured on pages 29, 
30 and 31. Some may not realize that 
these are carefully explained on the 
preceding pages. Special attention is 
given in several paragraphs to the 
labeling of supplements and premixes 
containing drugs, where to list anti- 
biotics on a feed label and sugges- 
tions on submitting copy for registra- 


tion. This entire section on recom- 
mendations and suggestions occupies 
eight pages, pages 24 through 31. 


Drugs and Additives 


In the section on Drugs and Feed 
Additives, listings are given for five 
Certifiable Antibiotics, 24 New Drugs 
and 35 Not New Drugs. A definition 
of a Feed or Food Additive is given 
as a part of this section. In addition, 
there has been added a section en- 
titled “Antibiotic Guarantees on the 
Labels.” This lists 10 antibiotics and 
gives the terms and corresponding 
standards as published in Antibiotic 
and Food Additive Regulations. 

Throughout these two sections ref- 
erence is made to appropriate sec- 
tions of the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act and Regulations issued 
under various sections of the act. 

These are but a few examples of 
the many types of information that 
will be found in this very useful pub- 
lication. Every feed man and individ- 
ual interested in the feed business 
should have a copy. These will be 
available early in December. The 
price is $5. Copies may be had by 
writing to: the Treasurer, Associa- 
tion of American Feed Control Offi- 
cials, Marvin H. Snyder, Director, 
Feed Control Division, Department of 
Agriculture, Charleston 5, W. Va. 
Place orders now so copies can be 
rushed to you as they are delivered 
from the printers. 


OWNERSHIP CHANGE 

CATAWBA, WIS. — The Catawba 
Feed Store, Catawba, has changed 
ownership. Allen Peterson, former 
owner, has sold the store to the 
Farmers Elevator, Inc., of Catawba. 
Oliver Halmstad will continue as 
manager. 


FROM THE WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF HORIZON 


FOR EVERY MIXING 


DECREASE IN FINES PRODUCED BY SHAKER, % PASSING 
THROUGH 6 MESH i T ExT 5 


REEN XTRUDED PELLET 


PERCENT NATIONAL 
WESTERN BENTONITE 


Baroid Chemicals’ Feed Research Program has found that 
the use of NATIONAL Western Bentonite in poultry feed pellet 
formulas increases production while reducing “fines.” 


The use of Baroid’s NATIONAL Western permits consid- 
erable latitude in the choice of production rate improvement and/or 
pellet quality. A concentration of about 2% NATIONAL Ben- 
tonite gives the best combination of advantages. This amount 
improves pellet production 65% and decreases the fines from hot 
extruded pellets 55%. 


When the mill is operating at maximum or constant feed rate, 
the addition of NATIONAL Western produces harder pellets— 
and far fewer fines—with less power consumption. Note on the 
chart shown here the drastic decrease in fines achieved by varying 
percentages of NATIONAL Western Bentonite in the feed formula. 


More detailed information on the use of Baroid’s NATIONAL 


STILL THE LEADER! 


The MARION MIXER is your best answer MIXES DRY MATERIALS 


Western Bentonite in poultry feed pellets can be obtained by to any mixing problem. You need only one @ Feed 

mailing the coupon below. mixer in your plant or mill to satisfy all @ Minerals & Vitamins. 
your mixing and blending requirements, the Fertilt 
MARION MIXER. 
4 BAROID CHEMICALS INC ABSOLUTE MIXING UNIFORMITY BLENDS DRY MATERIALS 

The MARION MIXER'S EXCLUSIVE 
A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY CROSS-BLENDING MIXING ACTION gee ° pape 
6166 A ed Sad Registered Trademark, National Lead Company Sain out the most exacting laboratory for. @ Animal Fats 
mula wit! istency . . . bate 
AROID MICALS, INC. SEND TODAY FOR FREE 
: A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY ENGINEERED BY SPECIALISTS IN DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
1809 SOUTH COAST BUILDING HOUSTON 2, TEXAS THE MANUFACTURE OF QUALITY Strect, Marten, lows 
wre — J Age Sheet on the use of NATIONAL Western Bentonite in HORIZONTAL MIXING EQUIPMENT ' Please Send Me Literature on Marion 

Mix ipment ib. capacity 

NAME 

COMPANY THLE MACHINERY CO, 
ADDRESS 1 ADORESS 
| city STATE 


887 1th St., MARION, IOWA Ph.: DRake 7-0280 ' 
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Despite the almost annual introduction 


of new coccidiostats.. . 


niz and bifuran 


still come closest to what 


you and your customers 
look for in a coccidiostat 
for replacement birds! 


During the last few years — amid a 
lot of fanfare and promises — several 
new coccidiostats have been intro- 
duced to the feed industry. 


While some have started off well, 
they have failed to live up to their 
advance billing. Not one has solved 
the coccidiosis problem. 


Unfortunately, there is still no such 
thing as a perfect coccidiostat, We 
don’t have one .. . and neither does 
anyone else. 


But here’s a point worth noting: 
While many heralded coccidiostats 
have come and faded away, nfz and 
bifuran have continued in demand for 
replacement birds. In fact, use of these 
two products in replacement feeds is 
growing. 


No registration headaches — One 
reason behind the increasing demand 
for nfz and bifuran is the fact that 
you can use either of these coccidio- 
stats without registration problems. 
They are not new drugs and are 
cleared for use in combination with 
almost all commonly used additives. 


But a more basic reason is found in 
a recent survey in which feed manu- 
facturers were asked, “What do you 
look for primarily in evaluating a coc- 
cidiostat for replacement birds?’’ 
The survey shows nfz and bifuran 
come closest to providing the benefits 
wanted. 


Considered by far the most impor- 
tant feature of a coccidiostat for 


replacement birds is the building of 
“lifetime immunity” . . . followed by 
the “safety” of the drug. nfz and 
bifuran deliver both of these major 
benefits . . . plus many additional 
features that distinguish them from 
other coccidiostats. Following is the 
complete nfz and bifuran protective 
package: 


Lifetime immunity to coccidiosis by 
housing time... that’s a “must” for re- 
placement birds, Both nfz and bifuran 
allow lasting immunity development, 
the natural way—by permitting a mild, 
controlled infection during the grow- 
ing period. 


Safe, nontoxic — Neither nfz nor 
bifuran has harmful effects on internal 
egg quality, shell texture, hatchability 
or fertility. Unlike most other com- 
monly used coccidiostats, nfz and 
bifuran can be safely fed to laying 
hens. Also, these two medications are 
nontoxic to livestock and pets. 


Control outbreaks — You can 
raise the nfz or bifuran intake to the 
coccidiosis treatment level...safely... 
without bringing in another drug. This 
is not possible with some coccidiostats. 


Antibacterial — In addition to aid- 
ing in the lifetime immunity process, 
nfz and bifuran knock out many sec- 
ondary infections that can sap vital- 
ity, cause nonproductive runts and 
culls. They give you more than just 
coccidiosis protection. 
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Effective against pullorum — By 
increasing the nfz or bifuran level to 
3 lbs. per ton of feed for 10 to 14 days, 
you can prevent mortality from pullo- 
rum. There’s no need to come in with 
other drugs. 


In the light of current registration 
headaches and confusion about coc- 
cidiostats, we wanted to remind you 
that perhaps nfz and bifuran can help 
solve problems for you. They are still 
doing the same effective job of con- 
trolling coccidiosis and allowing im- 
munity they’ve always done. 

For an nfz-bifuran reviewing ses- 
sion, get in touch with your Hess & 
Clark representative. 


Effective against necro in pigs 


While you have nfz or bifuran in your mill, 
here's another use for the same medication. 
nfz (at a level of 10 Ibs. per ton of feed) and 
bifuran (at an 8-lb level) are effective, low- 
cost treatments for infectious necrotic enter- 
itis in pigs. Self-fed to the entire herd for 
5 to 7 days, these drugs prevent disease 
damage and allow the pigs to overcome the 
disease drag of necro. 


HESS & CLARK 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
Division of Richardson-Merrell inc. 


NEW LOOK, but stili the same 
dependable products — nfz and 
bifuran in their new 50-pound 
polyethylene-lined bags. 
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BIG CHIEF 


Pit Augers * Elevator Legs * Mixers Scalpers 
a Graders * Earcorn Crushers + Steel Bins | 


Hemmer Mills 50 to 150 H.P, 


CUSTOM MILLERS SUPPLY CO. 


"MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


British Layer Firm 


OXFORD, ENGLAND—Results at- 
tained through converting two of its 
layer houses to controlled lighting 
were so convincing that Jennings of 
Garsington, Ltd., here, has proceeded 
with converting its entire egg opera- 
tion to the system. 

That means that in addition to the 
30,000 head of layers already under 
controlled lighting, all replacements 
for that number will be bred and 
reared under controlled lighting, ac- 
cording to a recent article in the 
English publication “Poultry World.” 

The system evolved by the Jen- 
nings firm consists of giving the pul- 
lets 12 hours of light a day up to 12 
weeks. At that age the birds go into 
their laying cages, where the light is 
gradually reduced until at 22 weeks 
they are receiving eight hours of 
light. 

From then on the amount of light 
is stepped up by 20 minutes a week 
until 17 hours a day is reached. At 
this point it remains static, so that 


HIS. 
MOSPHATE ROCK™ 
ENOUGH =. 


Until this sample is tested, we can’t 
be sure. But of this we are sure— 
every phosphate rock shipment used 
in POLLYPHOS must meet our rigid 
specifications. 

We're particular about using only 
premium grade phosphate rock and 
other raw materials to make POLLy- 
PHOS for two reasons. Both make a 
difference in the constitution of a 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION HOOKER | 


BOX 326, DEPT. FS-121, 


PHOSPHORUS DIVISION, 
SALES OFFICES: 


HOUSTON 2, TEXAS « JEFFERSONVILLE. 


formula feed. 

1. Our rigid quality control proce- 
dures result in strong, uniform 
POLLYPHOS granules. They won’t 
settle or cake in storage, or when 
mixed into your formula. 

2.The rich mineral content in all 
POLLYPHOS is as consistent as 
practicality permits. That means 
your feed is always the same. 


IND. e 


JEFFERSONVILLE, 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


POLLYPHOS has a minimum phos- 
phorus content of 19%, a minimum 
32% and a maximum 35% calcium 
content. The fluorine content is 
0.19% maximum. 

Let us tell you more about the cost 
saving, quality building features of 
POLLYPHOS . . . in bags or in bulk, 
in truck or in carload lots. 

Call, write, or wire us, 


INDIANA 


Goes “Windowless” 


there is adequate scope to increase 
should production reed boosting later 
on. 

- It has been found that the reduc- 
tion in light from 12 to 22 weeks is 
most effective in controlling produc- 
tion in the early stages. 

The Jennings firm reports results 
as follows: 

While the birds came into lay three 
weeks later than under conventional 
conditions, their eggs reached an av- 
erage weight of 1.96 oz. eight weeks 
earlier and 80% production was at- 
tained after 60 days. 

Total annual production had shown 
an increase of 18 eggs a bird, a typi- 
cal example of what may be expected 
being the hen-housed average was 
228.4 in 50 weeks from December, 
1959, returned by 1,500 layers receiv- 
ing this light pattern. 

Management Still Important 

Although controlled lighting can 
bring these advantages, John Jen- 
nings, a director of the firm, empha- 
sized that stockmanship and manage- 
ment still play an important part in 
obtaining the best results. 

For instance, under this system, it 
was necessary to arrange that the 
birds were getting 12 hours of light 
by the time production reached 75- 
80%. “If the light is insufficient to 
support that level of production, then 
the yield may fall,” he added. 

On the subject of housing, 14 
houses, all windowless, accommodate 
the battery layers. They were de- 
signed on the farm and put up by its 
own staff of builders. Each house, 
which takes 1,500 birds, is 68 ft. long, 
19 ft. wide, 7 ft. high to the eaves 
and 10 ft. to the ridge. Walls are of 
4 in. breeze block construction, wa- 
terproofed outside by cement ren- 
dering and covered with a porous 
plaster inside to allow them to 
“breathe.” 

Clad in corrugated asbestos, the 
span roof is insulated with aluminum- 
backed material on top of the pur- 
lins. Below them is plasterboard with 
a similar backing, the two arranged 
so that aluminum faces aluminum. 

Air inlets in the side walls work 
in conjunction with three 18 in. fans 
in the roof. Natural draft ventilation, 
however, has been provided to the ex- 
tent that, by opening the end doors, 
a power failure need have no adverse 
effect on the birds. 

Battery Cages 

Basic design of the wood and wire 
battery cages has not changed since 
they were first made on the farm in 
1936. Indeed, there are some cages 
still in use after 25 years—“and look 
good,” commented John Jennings, 
“for another 25 years.” Nowadays, 
however, each cage is 28 in. wide by 
18 in. deep and holds five layers. 

Most birds stay in the cages for 12 
months, but a few are kept a little 
longer, in which case they may have 
to be transferred to another house to 
free their own for cleaning. Experi- 
ence at Garsington, said Mr. Jen- 
nings, had shown that this did not 
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How to make a burlap bag live to a 
ripe, useful, profitable old age... 


specify Bemis RIP-CORD’ 


R-r-rip ... and it’s open... easily, 


quickly and without damage. Bemis 
Rip-Cord extends bag life by several 
return trips ...and lowers your bag 


costs proportionately. 


And if you need top-quality 
burlap -bags; specify Angus. Burlap 
4 the bright; ‘special fish burlap. 
imported only by Bemis, it costs 
Aiftle- more... but is Worth much? 


than the difference, 


Bemis 


Where flesible packaging ideas are born 


Ganetal Offices—111-F N. 4th Street, St. Lovis 2 
Sales Offices-in Principal Cities 
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ping it with air inlets and extractor 
fans. 

Fluorescent tubes provide the light 
and, when these are automatically 
switched off, a pigmy bulb guides the 
birds to the perches. 

At first two such bulbs were in- 
stalled, being spaced equally down 
one side of the house, but as they 
caused such a panic among the stock 
one was dispensed with. No further 
trouble occurred. 

Results from those breeding houses 
with controlled lighting have been 
promising, both as regards production 
and hatchability. 

Wire floors are now being used for 
brooding and rearing. Chicks spend 
the first four weeks in tier brooders. 


cause any drop in production provid- 
ed the move was done carefully and 
the birds were placed in a similar 
position in relation to tier and block, 
to that which they occupied before. 

Producing about 100,000 chicks a 
year, the farm now uses 60-70% of 
this output to meet its own require- 
ments, the remainder being sold both 
as day-olds and growing stock. Hatch- 
ing goes on continuously. 

To maintain the 3,000 breeding 
birds necessary to produce the farm’s 
layer replacements, stock is brought 
in every two months at the day-old 


stage. 


Pacific Ocean 


KELP 


(Macrocystis pyrifera) 
for Animal and Plant Foods 


PARCO BRAND 


Park Processed ° High Analysis 


For Specifications and Prices Write 


Breeder Program 


Breeders are run intensively on 


PHILIP R. 


San Pedro, Calif. 


PARK, INC. 
From the makers of MANAMAR sea products 


TErminal 2-7274 


deep litter in converted Nissen huts, 
each of which holds a flock of 500 
pullets and 35-40 cockerels. As they 
are being given the same pattern of 
lighting as the laying stock, this is 
necessitating the provision of con- 
trolled environment by blacking out 
the windows of the house and equip- 


INCREASE 


YOUR PAYLOAD 
and CUT COSTS 


ARE YOU PRESENTLY MAKING 
THESE LEGAL LOADS? 


The following tonnages are cal- 
culated for a fully-equipped, 
standard wheelbase chassis (dual 
drive, 10-wheeler) mounting 16- 
18 ft. aluminum BULK’N’AIRE 
—and are based upon all axle, tire, 
and bridge formulae limitations 
as published by each state: 


BULK’N’AIRE Legal Tonnage* 


Connecticut 16 
Delaware 13% 
Maine 1343 
Maryland 16 
Massachusetts 14 
New Hampshire 1544 
New Jersey 12% 
New York 15 
North Carolina 14% 
Oregon 14 
Pennsylvania 15 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 16 
Virginia 1344 
Washington 12% 


*With 40 lb./cu. ft. feeds 

In many cases FMC’s aluminum 
body has the volumetric capacity 
for larger loads than shown —per- 
mitting you to make these ton- 
nages with lighter feeds, as well 
as enabling greater payloads 
where local enforcement condi- 
tions permit. Check with us for 
an optimum sizeout, tajlored to 
your situation and using the 
chassis of your choice. 


FMC’s ALUMINUM BULK’N’AIRE 
CAN GIVE YOU COST-CUTTING 
INCREASES OF 10-20% IN 
LEGAL PAYLOAD 


You’re throwing potential profits 
away if your pneumatic 10-wheelers 
aren’t hauling top legal payloads —as 
FMC’s aluminum BULK’N’AIRE 
can do. Maximum legal payloads, 
with efficient FMC BULK’N’AIRE 
units can cut your delivery costs, 
boost your competitive position, and 
often handle your delivery require- 
ments with fewer trucks, less overhead. 


FMC’s aluminum bodies are field- 
proven by 15 years’ service with feed 
men throughout the country — and 
are delivered “freight allowed” to 
your area. Many local service and 
mounting points are available; check 
with us on your requirements. 


FIELD-PROVEN FEATURES: 


Rear center discharge from airlock 
er. 
Virtually 100% body and conveyor 
system cleanout. 
No feed leakage. 
Exclusive paddle conveyor efficiently 
handles pellets without damage. 
Knife-action single sliding gate in each 
compartment permits metering or full 
cutoff of feed flow; enables unloading 
compartments in any sequence. 
Tank-top and ground-level gate con- 
trols provide convenience in opera- 
tion; line pressure can be regulated 
from either position. 
FMC-designed airlock feeder pro- 
vides adjustable blades, for easy and 
inexpensive elimination of blowby 
resulting from service wear. 
Tank compartments sized to meet de- 
livery requirements of your operation. 
Wide sack decks running full length 
on both sides of tank. 


FMC’s BULK’N’AIRE with its light, 
rugged construction and all-mechan- 
ical design is your answer to maxi- 
mum legal payloads with least ton/ 
mile costs. In the long run, FMC BULK 
SYSTEMS COST LESS — BECAUSE THEY 
DO MORE, LAST LONGER! 


LIGHT-WEIGHT BLOWER UNIT: 


A rugged, light-weight blower is 
mounted on truck frame for rigidity 
and direct PTO drive. The entire 
blower and conveyor system is pow- 
ered from a single PTO through 
exclusively mechanical drives (no 
hydraulics). 

An overload slip clutch protects air- 
lock and drives. An inlet filter-muffler 
for the blower gives quieter operation. 


PSS SSS SSS SS SS sees 


Name 


BULK TRANSPORT SYSTEMS SECTION: 
PACKING EQUIPMENT DIVISION OF FMC CORPORATION} 
Riverside, California — Overseas Sales: FMC International, P. O. Box 1178, San Jose, California, U. S.A. 8 


Please send me complete information on FMC’s Aluminum BULK’N’AIRE # 
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Company 


Address 


ORPORATION 


® City 


State 
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They are then de-beaked and moved 
into three-tier cooler cages. 

These have % in. mesh woven gal- 

vanized wire floors with asbestos 
sheet dropping trays from which ma- 
nure can be scraped straight into a 
wheelbarrow. Each 8 ft. x 3 ft. tier 
takes 40 pullets to 12 weeks, the age 
at which they go into the laying 
cages. 
Incidentally, chick mash is fed dur- 
ing the whole of these 12 weeks, as 
it was established that this produced 
better bone structure and more even 
growth than when a growers’ ration 
as given in the later stages. In the 
opinion of Mr. Jennings, there is no 
place for a grower mash where stock 
is being reared under controlled light- 
ing. From the chick mash future lay- 
ers at Garsington go straight on to a 
layer mash. 

Controlled lighting, by making it 
possible to regulate production, has 
helped the Jennings system of bring- 
ing replacements into the laying 
houses throughout the year. Aim of 
the system is to get an even supply 
of eggs, with the right proportion of 
large and standard during the 52 
weeks. 


California Que Has 
Cattle Feed Program 


LINDEN, CAL.—Although its pri- 
mary function is grain merchandis- 
ing, the newly-formed Grain Growers 
Assn. of California has announced 
launching a cattle feed program as a 
way of disposing of some of the bar- 
ley of members. 

The cattle feeding “barley to beef” 
program, being conducted on an ex- 
perimental basis for this season, pro- 
vides that an individual may pledge 
a part of his grain to be fed to cattle. 
The barley producer receives pay- 
ments for this grain based on the 
profits from the cattle feeding opera- 
tion. The cattle feeding is taking 
place at the Garret Beckley Feed 
Yard. 

The purpose of the Grain Growers 
Assn. officials said, is to move its 
stocks directly to the consuming feed 
manufacturers. The grower - owner 
cooperative handles its grain on a 
pool basis giving the individual mem- 
ber a higher average price based on 
direct marketing. Grain sales income 
the first three months of operation 
of the young co-op exceeded $500,000, 
according to Edwin A. Kauppila, gen- 
eral manager of the association. 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


FOR FOUR -FOOTED 


LONFOSCO 
te 
1513-15-17 Bart St., Omaha, Neb. 
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“Mister, we wouldn’t be feeding Stilbosol 


if it wasn’t making us money” 


“It gives us an extra 100,000 pounds of beef a year,” 
reported Wilbur “Bo” Foster, Auxvasse, Missouri 


“We used to feed Stilbosol®, but 
we quit. Our first sot of cattle after 
quitting Stilbosol averaged about 
2% pounds per day. On the first lot 
after we went back to Stilbosol . . . 
and under almost the same condi- 
tions...we got an average of 3 
pounds per day. 


“Doesn’t take much to figure that 
Stilbosol gives us about an extra 4- 
pound daily gain. We feed about 
1,500 head of steers a year. Gener- 


Makers of HYGROMIX® (Hygromycin B) + Streptomycin Sulfate + 
ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY «+ A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY 


ally we buy about half our cattle 
locally and half are western cattle. 
We feed them from 5 to 6 months. 


“Put a pencil to it. With 1,500 head 
of cattle per year and an extra 2- 
pound daily gain... we get more 
than 100,000 pounds of extra beef 


just by using Stilbosol. 

*“*As I said before, we wouldn’t be 
feeding Stilbosol if it wasn’t mak- 
ing us money.” 


After seven years, 
Stilbosol continues 
to give feeders an 
extra 15% gain on 
10% less feed. 


e ) 


(diethylstilbestrol premix) 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 


MISSISSIPPI OF FICERS—Officers of the Mississippi Poultry Improvement 
Assn., elected at its recent convention in Biloxi, are, left to right: D. T. Irby, 
Hattiesburg, president; Bobby Anthony, Jackson, vice president; P. H. Mc- 
Donald, New Albany, treasurer, and Paul Yount, Mississippi State University, 


Mississippi Poultry 
Group Elects Officers 


At Annual Convention 


BILOXI, MISS.—The Mississippi 
Poultry Improvement Assn. elected 
officers at the final session of its an- 
nual convention in Biloxi. 

Elected president was D. T. Irby, 
Hattiesburg, succeeding H. F. Mc- 
Carty, Jr., Magee, who becomes a 
member of the board of directors. 

Also elected were: Bobby Anthony, 
Jackson, vice president; P. H. Mc- 
Donald, New Albany, treasurer; Paul 
Yount, Mississippi State, reelected 
executive secretary; Dr. T. E. Tram- 
el, Mississippi State, assistant execu- 
tive secretary, and L. C. Hamilton 
and E. W. Garrison, both of Missis- 
sippi State, field representatives. 


“Not the Answer” 
During the four-day convention, 


executive secretary. one of the speakers, Rep. Arthur 
; ~ BROILERS 
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can 
expect 
more from 


Swilt 


Selecting and Proving 


Our job is not breeding . . . it is selecting the best from the nation’s 
top breeders... then double checking their performance on our 
own research farms. Swift insists on the finest breeder stock avail- 
able . . . and supplies the quality necessary for efficient commercial 
production. 


Hatching 


You can count on Swift’s hatcheries three ways... extra care in 
every step of the hatchery operation... year-round operation 
hatching millions of chicks and poults . . . a dependable, continu- 
ous source of supply. 


Processing... 


Swift knows the market and consumer preference for broilers and 
turkeys as only a major packer can. 

When you’re planning for profitable, high-volume broiler pro- 
duction, Swift is ready to help you increase efficiency. 

Swift’s hatcheries are located in major poultry producing 
areas. 


Blair, Wisconsin Greensboro, North Carolina Portland, Oregon 
Caldwell, Idaho Jackson, Mississippi Russellville, Kentucky 
Dexter, Missouri Muskogee, Oklahoma Sedalia, Missouri 
Douglas, Georgia Oxford, Alabama West Point, Mississippi 
Gainesville, Georgia Paris, Texas Yoakum, Texas 


Ask about financing arrangements through Swift's hatcheries. 
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For more information write: 
SWIFT & COMPANY 
Hatchery Division 
Chicago 4, lilinois 


Winstead (D., Miss.) said “low prices 
the past several months have result- 
ed in calls for government supports 
in some circles. However, to many 
poultrymen, this is not the answer.” 

Rep. Winstead said low broiler 
prices are not a result of overpro- 
duction. “They can be traced direct- 
ly to chain store buying policies.” He 
told the group, “We are working on 
the problem.” 

At a special meeting during the 
convention, the group went on record 
favoring marketing orders as a solu- 
tion to the poultry industry prob- 
lems. (Feedstuffs, Oct. 28, page 1.) 

In his presidential address, Mr. 
McCarty said a large share of the 
blame for the price situation “lies 
at the door of producers themselves. 
The overproduction of broilers is a 
natural result of an excellent profit 
year in 1960. We overexpanded our 
facilities.” 

Reasons for Overproduction 

He listed a number of factors 
which have contributed to the over- 
production and resultant low prices 
received for broilers: 

“It was an excellent profit year in 
1960 with expansion a natural con- 
sequence; lax credit policies of lend- 
ing agencies, both private and gov- 
ernmental; the cash tax accounting 
systems permitted in the poultry in- 
dustry encourage expansion; the 
trend toward development of smaller 
feed mills causes major mills to move 
into grow-out operations in an effort 
to maintain tonnage. 

“Grow-out operations by process- 
ing plants who find it difficult to pro- 
cure sufficient broilers at the market 
price; a general feeling that the sky 
is the limit so far as future growth 
and development of the broiler indus- 
try is concerned.” 

He also said continued growth and 
development of the loss leader pric- 
ing system of chain stores was an 
influence. “Our industry cannot es- 
cape blame for this situation either. 
With the present marketing system, 
we force our product on the chain 
stores at an ever decreasing price.” 

What Can Be Done? 

Mr. McCarty asked, “What can we 
do?” 

His answer: “The biggest thing we 
have done in the past is to fight any 
sort of government controls and loud- 
ly proclaim our right and desire to 
be left alone, and then proceed to 
produce ourselves 10 ft. deep in chick- 
ens. 

“First, we can do nothing—and 
perhaps drown in broilers. 

“Second, we can take a look at our 
situation, admit our errors in judg- 
ment, and renounce our determina- 
tion to be bigger and bigger and big- 
ger. We can examine our individual 
abilities and capabilities, both from 
management and finances. We can 
re-orient our objectives to the extent 
that we concentrate more of our 
energies, attention and investment on 
marketing rather than production. 

“We can gradually develop a 
strong, mature industry that pro- 
duces for a pre-determined market, 
and in which the fundamental laws 
of supply and demand determine 
profits. 

“Or, we can admit that we are in- 
capable of solving our own problems 
of production and marketing, and ask 


trademark tor chiortetracycine 
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the federal government to make our 
decisions for us—tell us how many 
to grow, where to grow them and 
what we can expect to receive for the 
product. 

“Or, we can recognize and admit 
that certain forces in our system are 
wrong. Particularly in the marketing 
system—face up to the fact that mar- 
keteers are abusing our product and 
us in loss leaders and two pricing 
systems. We can seek ways to cor- 
rect the system, if not voluntarily, 
then by government action,” Mr. Mc- 
Carty concluded. 

Research Work Report 
- Dr. Raymond T. Parkhurst, Missis- 
sippi State University, reporting on 
regional poultry research laboratory 


work, pointed out there has been very 
little research dealing specifically 
with management or environment in 
relation to specific poultry diseases 
or poultry health in general. “The best 
programs of management we have 
today are a result primarily of field 
studies and observations on livability 
made in connection with experiments, 
the main objectives of which were 
only incidental to management as re- 
lated to disease,” he said. “The need 
for controlled experiments to define 
good husbandry and hygiene based 
on scientific facts is great,” he add- 
ed. Dr. Parkhurst explained the pro- 
posed South Central Poultry Re- 
search Laboratory and the work to 
be carried on at the facility. 
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YEAST CULTURES 


FOR ALL LIVESTOCK AND 
POULTRY, INCLUDING 
TURKEYS 


LOWER FEED COSTS 
BETTER FEED CONVERSION 


SUPPLY YOUR FEEDS WITH 


. Yeast Cell Activity 

. Digestive Enzymes 

. Unidentified Factors 

. Netural B Vitamins 

. Better Palatability 

College Tests Show Yeast Culture Values. 
Also onan by Feed Manufacturers, Broiler 
and Turkey Farm Tests and Aliso on Our 


Own Yeast Culture Feeding Demonstration 
Farm in Hog and Cattle Feeding. 


Write 
WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
Chillicothe, Ilinois 


BUY AND SELL THROUGH FEEDSTUFFS WANT ADS 


ii 


A customer-winning feed merchandising 
center by Butler and it’s as practical as it’s good looking. New, 
attractive sales and service facilities like this are bound to draw more traffic 
— attract new business. And, the pre-engineered, economically mass-produced 
components assure safe storage, fast handling of feed and grain—at lowest 
cost. If you’re thinking of expanding or building new facilities, get full details 
on Butler Feed Merchandising Centers from your feed manufacturer. Or write 


directly to the Butler office nearest you. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 402, 7400 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. * 902 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Dept. 2, 2710 Butler Avenue, Richmond 1, California * 1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 


Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising * Metal Buildings + Plastic Panels * Contract Manufacturing 
Factorie$ at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. * Birmingham, Ala. * Houston, Tex. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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1-Minute Test for Zoamix. Simple test enables serviceman to 
make on-the-farm or in-the-plant check for presence of our 
coccidiostat in feed. For further information, contact your Dow sales 


representative. 
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Allows chicks to develop immunity against “‘coccy” 


... Requires No Withdrawal 
... Offers Long-Term Stability 


Whether you sell to broiler or replacement growers, Zoamix® 
coccidiostat serves you best! A “full stable’ of coccidiostats merely 
confuses customers and creates stock duplication problems for 

you. One coccidiostat—Zoamix—is approved for feeding both to 
broilers and replacement birds with no withdrawal period 

required ...and provides unsurpassed protection. 


And here’s another benefit for formulators. Zoamix remains 
stable longer! It can be carried over for as long as 214 years under 
normal storage conditions with no loss of potency. Further, 
Zoamix is most economical ... quick and easy to assay ... poses no 
mixing problems. It allows maximum rate of gain and nutrient 
utilization. It will not cause physical injury if accidentally fed to 
laying hens, other farm animals, or if moderately overdosed. 


Why inventory several specific products when one—just one—will 
do the job? You'll have fewer problems... make more profits with 
Zoamix coccidiostat. For further information and data to aid you in 
registration, write: THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Abbott Road 
Buildings, Midland, Michigan, Attn: Feed Industry Sales Section. 


Polyethylene Boots. Disposable, polyethylene pull-on boots avail- 
able to feed company servicemen. Helps prevent spreading 
disease and protects shoes. 25 pairs to a roll. See your Dow 
representative for details. 


Free educational film. “Chemicals: Vital to Our Food Supply,”’ a 22-minute 

sound and color story of the contributions of chemicals to mankind, is now available 
for screening or group showings. Film has many references to the 

poultry industry. For bookings, contact your Dow Feed Industry Sales representative. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY DOW Midland, Michigan 
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CONCENTRATES 
FOR BEST DOLLAR 


FROM 
RETURNS BIRD 


: 


GROUND BREAKING—Pictured at ground breaking ceremonies conducted 
by the Fremont, Neb., Chamber of Commerce for the new Nebraska Process- 
ors alfalfa blending and storage plant at Fremont were, left to right, Clifford 
Bossung, Dawson County Feed Products, Inc., Lexington, Neb.; Allan Arm- 
bruster, Haymaker Feeds, Inc., Cozad, Neb.; Harry Delaney, chairman of the 
industrial committee of the Fremont Chamber of C ree; Th Mateer, 
Transco Feed Products, Inc., Nickerson, Neb.; Tom Grill, sales manager, 
Nebraska Processors, and Ted Bailey, assistant sales manager of the com- 
pany. Mr. Bossung, Mr. Armbruster and Mr. Mateer are owners of the new 
plant, which is now under construction. 


ton design, and will be capable of 
Break Ground for handling many times the storage ca- 


Nebraska Alfalfa Plant pacity, according to officials. It is 
FREMONT NEB Tre F , located on the Burlington Railroad 
«J Cutowey view LUN e £remon Industrial Development on the north 
PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY. Amarc's” fea “ena Chamber of Commerce held a ground | edge of Fremont. 

1537 Se. SSth Court Chicago 50, IIlinois 


SIZES 
Ton—5 Ton—all over- 
size to handle full loads of 
even the lightest feeds. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 954 


TODAY 


ect capecinees | breaking ceremony for the new al- The entire production of the three 
berneponer! falfa blending and storage plant, now | dehydrating companies will be moved 
under construction at Fremont for | through this location. Completion is 
Nebraska Processors. scheduled to be by March 1, 1962, so 

Nebraska Processors is owned by | that some of this season’s produc- 


FORTIFY Clifford Bossung, president of Daw- | tion, now stored at Lexington and 
YOUR WT son County Feed Products, Inc., Lex- | Nickerson, can be processed at the 

FEEDS ington, Neb.; Allan Armbruster, pres- | new plant. 
WITH BRANO ident of Haymaker Feeds, Inc., Co- Facilities for shipment by rail and 


- zad, Neb., and Thomas Mateer, pres- | truck, both sacked and bulk, are in- 
The Potent, Economical Source of 5 Most Important Feed Values ident of Transco Feed Products, Int., | cluded in the plans. A railroad track 


1. Enzymes @ 2. Unidentified Factors e 3. B Vitamins including Bia Nickerson, Neb. scale as well as a 70 ft. truck scale 
4. Increased Palatability and Appetite Appeal @ 5. Other Important Elements The plant will be concrete with | are located so both cars and trucks 
FOR ALL CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP, CHICKENS, TURKEYS storage for approximately 10,000 tons | can be loaded on the scales. 

Yeast Culture Values Proven by State College Tests of dehydrated alfalfa pellets under Nebraska Processors sales office 


Write DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. * Cedar Rapids, lowa inert gas. The blending and process- | started operation June 1, 1961, at 
' ing plant will be of latest push but- | Fremont. 


End your poultry feed formulation problems 


WITH cD PRE-MIX 


A customized poultry feed program to fit your particular needs . . . Ld 
that’s feed formulation with new T-H Pre-Mix. T-H Pre-Mix takes the - 
guesswork out of formulation . . . cuts costly over-fortification or dupli- 
cation of additives. And when used in conjunction with the T-H poultry 
feeding program, the waste and guesswork are eliminated. 


These three carefully prepared pre-mixes are available to suit your 
poultry feed program: 


No. 1 for ‘chick and broiler starter rations 


No. 2 for chick grower, poultry laying, breeding and concentrates 
rations 


No. 3 for broiler growing rations 


There are Thompson-Hayward feed specialists to assist you with your 
feed problems. 


AL To better satesfy the needs of ou 


= 
TH 


Mate teed lows, disease control. specishred feed tormulaton 


te sole pur statt . 
eave can of Tes P. 0. Box 768 Kansas City 41, Mo. 
muted to take advantage of service 
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Me 


PACO )and  NATICO 
are the finest 100% Dry Molasses Products * 


on the market today! 


is the superior Molasses Distillers is the richest dry molasses product 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally available! Add it to your feed for 


sound, palatable to stock and just more profitable production and 


about the best pellet binder you more economical feeding costs. 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- attractive new color and fragrance to feeds .. . even 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- makes dry home-grown grams and roughages tastier to 
pare ’em all—you’ll choose Paco! livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. ¢ PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


Publicker Feed Products Division ~ | 
1429 Walnut Street | 
Fs R ©Philadelphia 2, Pa. | 
(send Paco sample send Natico sample | 

0-Ib. 50-Ib. 
Let us prove Publicker’s superiority in farm feeding — Os 0 | 
products. Fill in coupon and attach to your 4 NAME ? | 
company letterhead. We'll send you free samples {| compPaNy | 
of Paco and/or Natico . . . America’s finest J niiinane | 
products for farm feeding! x | 
er CITY. ZONE STATE H 
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CONTROL PANEL—This is a picture of the new control panel and scale dial 


at the Mendota plant of the Illinois Farm Supply Co. 


Mill Switches to 
Electronic Mixing 


MENDOTA, ILL.— The Mendota 


feed mill of Illinois Farm Supply Co. 
has changed over to electronically 


controlled mixing and blending of | 


feed ingredients. The mill is now able 


| 


| 


to manufacture to exact specifica- 
tions any of the 140 feed formulas 
by inserting an IBM card and push- 
ing buttons, officials of the coopera- 
tive announced. 

The electronic panel (Hardy), cus- 
tom-made, has designs representing 
bins, mixers, elevators and storage 
areas. Colored signals light in se- 


quence to enable the operator to fol- 
low the mixing procedure. 

The IBM card, inserted into a for- 
mula reading unit, activates switches 
which control bin doors, augers, mix- 
ers, scales and elevators. Each ingre- 
dient is weighed separately and add- 
ed to a scale. A unit known as an 
“over/under weight check” stops the 
operation when it detects an error 
in weight. As the machine operates 
and indicates weights, the operator 
can check the figures against the re- 
quirements stated on a formula sheet. 

Micro-ingredients such as antibi- 
otics are still weighed manually on 
fine tolerance scales to insure the 


most accurate control of these criti- 


cal ingredients, it was noted. 

Advantages of the electronic con- 
trol system are said to be elimination 
of human error factor and elimina- 
tion of mechanical error through the 
over/under weight check. 

Design and installation of the con- 
trol unit was under the direction of 
Tom Laurent, Mendota plant mana- 
ger. 


MILL HAS GRAND OPENING 

HIXTON, WIS.—The new Farmer 
Co-op Oil Co. feed mill at Hixton 
held a one day open house during 
which the public toured the new 
facility. 


EVERYWHERE 


YOU 


It pays BIG to stock, display, 
promote PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell 
—the largest selling eggshell 
material in the world. 


FOR POULTRY 


PILOT 


| OYSTER SHELL 


PURE CRUSHED 


OYSTER SHELL 


= 
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OYSTER SHELL | 


FOR POULTRY 
OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
ALABAMA 


POULTRYMEN 


BRAND OYSTER 


PICK 


Coast-to-coast PILOT BRAND 1s a best-seller every month in the 
year. That's because this ideal eggshell material is tried, tested, 
proved. It definitely helps poultrymen get top production of 
stronger shelled eggs—the kind that bring highest prices in 


~ the market. 


This universal demand for PILOT BRAND means that you can 
always count on steady sales, fast turnovers, good profits. And 
we help to keep customers coming your way with consistent 
advertising in leading farm and poultry publications and on more 


than 70 radio stations. 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Subsidiary of Southern Industries Corporation 


Mobile, Alabama 


Issue Invitations 
For Annual Poultry 
Fact Finding Meeting 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Poultry and 
egg industry businessmen are being 
urged to make hotel reservations for 
the 33rd annual Poultry Fact Find- 
ing Conference to be held in Kansas 
City Municipal Auditorium Feb. 9-11, 
1962. 

The Institute of American Poultry 
Industries, sponsor of the annual food 
business session and trade show, has 
issued invitations to interested per- 
sons throughout the U.S., Canada and 
other nations. 

“If you operate a processing plant, 
an egg handling operation, a hatch- 
ery, feed mill, or growing operation, 
or if you are interested in poultry and 
eggs in any way as a manager, a buy- 
er, or seller, you can't afford to miss 
the 1962 conference,” Harold M. Wil- 
liams, IAPI president, said. 

Over 4,000 persons are expected 
for the three day event, which fea- 
tures both a series of program ses- 
sions and an exhibit of equipment, 
products and services used by the in- 
dustry. Exhibits are already at a rec- 
ord number, Lee Campbell, exhibit 
manager, stated. 

Frank Wollney, in charge of pro- 
gramming, said the program will be 
designed to be as timely as possible 
with problems the industry has faced 
in 1961 taken into “heavy consider- 
ation” in planning it. 

Details of the Fact Finding Confer- 
ence and on securing hotel reserva- 
tions are available from the Institute 
of American Poultry Industries, 67 E. 
Madison St., Chicago 2, IIl. 


Warn Rapeseed 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—Caution 
in expanding rapeseed production has 
been urged by O. G. Bratvold, super- 
visor of the Crop Improvement Serv- 
ice, Alberta Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Rapeseed could easily exceed mar- 
ket demands in 1962 if the swing to 
production of the crop is too great, 
it was pointed out. An increase of 
10-15% over present acreages, how- 
ever, would do no harm, and might 
even be desirable because it would 
take the pressure off such surplus 
commodities aS wheat, it was stated. 

Farmers spetializing in crops in 
which volunteer rapeseed would be a 
serious impurity and those in dry or 
semi-dry areas were advised they 
would likely be better off not to pro- 
duce this crop. 

This year approximately % million 
acres in Canada were utilized for 
rapeseed. Although Canada’s domestic 
consumption of rapeseed oil has in- 
creased rapidly during the past two 
years, indications are that this may 
now have reached near maximum 
levels. Mr. Bratvold thinks that fu- 
ture increases will be more gradual 
and in closer relation to the overall 
growth of the Canadian economy. 


“MANUFACTURERS 


SUPPLIERS of 
EXPELLERS: 


‘EQUIPMENT 


Write for information and prices 


The v. 0. ANDERSON company 


Division of internationa! Basic Economy Corporation 
194 West 96th Street, Cleveland 2, Obie 
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Dynafac-fed cattle show top 
feed intake and conversion 


...at a feed cost of only 1 


The figures below were based on the feeding of 6697 head of cattle 
in 24 feedlots located in widely-separated areas of the country 


FEED COST (per Ib. gain) 16.0¢ 
FEED CONVERSION (Ib. feed/Ib. gain) 9.5 
DAILY GAIN (Ib./head) 2.71 
DAILY FEED INTAKE (Ib. /heerd) 25.6 
NO. OF FEEDLOTS 3 
NO. OF HEAD 1,223 

(primary) Corn 
TYPE OF RATION 

(secondary) Alfalfa- 

Molasses 


The above cattle on Dynarac showed: 


@ Excellent herd health (extremely low mortality, negli- 
gible veterinary costs) 


@ Consistently good appetites (above average feed con- 
sumption for type of ration day after day) 


@ Excellent feed conversions 
@ High daily gains 


@ Uniform results with both steers and heifers at various 
weights (weigh-in weights varied from 597 to 968 Ib.) 


e@ Extremely low feed costs 


16.5¢ 16.8¢ 15.1¢ 13.7¢ 
10.5 8.5 8.7 20.2 

2.83 3.28 2.96 1.84 
29.6 27.9 25.6 37.1 

9 2 7 3 
2,255 466 2,005 848 
Corn Corn Corn Corn 
Silage 

Corn Hay Molasses Corn 
Silage 


@ High net profit 
@ Good results with both long- and short-term feeding 


These results show the kind of performance your feed 
customers can get with DYNAFAC. With DYNAFAC in fatten- 
ing rations to help control bloat and founder, cattle go on 
feed FAST and, most important of all, STAY ON FULL 
FEED throughout the finishing period! Offer DYNAFAC in 


MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
MERCK & CO., INC., RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY ME pe K 
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Potatoes for Dairy Cows 


The potato diversion program has 
brought to many a dairyman’s mind 
the question of the value of feeding 
potatoes to dairy cows. Dr. R. S. 
Adams of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity states that potatoes are a 
good source of energy for cows but 
are relatively low in dry matter, pro- 


Feed Service 
4BULLETIN BOARD 


IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 


tein and vitamin A and D content, so 
certain precautions must be taken. 

Dr. Adams recommends that the 
amount fed be limited to 15-25 Ib. 
per head daily. H€ states that since 
potatoes are nearly equal to corn si- 
lage in nutritive content, supplemen- 
tal feeding should be similar to that 
used under those circumstances. 

He points out that to avoid the 


danger of having the cows choke on 
the potatoes, they should be sliced or 
chopped through an ensilage cutter 
before feeding. He warns against use 
of unripe, decayed, frozen or sprouted 
potatoes because they may contain a 
poisonous substance—solanin. Grad- 
ual introduction to potatoes in the 
ration is recommended. And, to avoid 
milk flavor problems, it is suggested 


What makes Rosa smile? 


A thing most Americans take for granted: 
Food. Over half of the world’s population 
goes to bed hungry every night. But sig- 
nificant gains are being made almost 
every day. 

Farmers, elevators and grain com- 
panies are in business to make a profit. 
Our American economy is based on this 
principle. But at the same time it is highly 
satisfying to be in a business that deliv- 
ers such enormous benefits to mankind. 


Country elevators play an essential 
role. Without them farmers would lack 
local outlets for grain. Farmers’ costs 
would rise if they took on the expense of 
marketing. Continental would feel the 
pinch because without a dependable, 
continuous source of grain we could not 
deal in the tremendous volume we do to- 
day. Result? Higher costs, pricing U.S. 
grains out of the world market and mak- 
ing food here at home more expensive. 


Working together, farmers» elevators 
and grain companies can continue to de- 
liver the fruits of American Agriculture to 
the nation, to the world. 

Selling or buying grain? Contact 
Continental! Members of ali leading grain 
exchanges. Offices and terminal elevators 
in 25 cities in the U.S. and Canada. Ter- 
minal and country elevator storage over 
100,000,000 bushels, Continental Grain 
Company, 2 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


Helping American Agricu/ture serve the nation and the world 


that feeding be right after milking 
and not for four hours before the 
following milking. 


Fowl Tuberculosis 


Fowl! tuberculosis is found on some 
poultry farms where birds are raised 
on the same ground year after year. 

Once the avian tuberculosis germ 
becomes established, it is difficult to 
eliminate, says Dr. J. E. Lancaster, 
Canada Department of Agriculture 
Health of Animals Division. 

He advises that if a poultry house 
is old and/or in poor repair, it should 
be burned. And, he says, poultry 
range should be changed each year, 
being put into crops, not used for live- 
stock. Direct sunlight on the old range 
combined with deep plowing under of 
all litter and droppings are necessary 
if infection is not to be spread by 
wild birds visiting the site, he said. 

His other recommendations are: 

(1) If an infected building is re- 
tained, it should be cleaned with lye 
and disinfectant. 

(2) All chickens culled for tuber- 
culosis should be destroyed by burn- 
ing or deep burial. If starting a new 
flock, it would be better to use hatch- 
ing eggs which are an unlikely source 
of infection and can be obtained from 
disease-free sources. 


More Pigs Per Sow 


Proper feeding and management 
plus having the right breed of sow 
are emphasized by University of 
Florida swine specialists as an im- 
portant part of the problem of how 
to get more pigs per sow. 

Dr. H. D. Wallace, animal nutri- 
tionist, says that there are important 
differences in the capacity of hogs to 
farrow and raise large litters. The 
nutritionist points out that Yorkshire, 
Landrace, Hampshire and Tamworth 
breeds are generally recognized for 
their mothering abilities. 

Yorkshire, Landrace and Duroc are 
well known for their ability to farrow 
large litters. These two factors are 
important in establishing the base 
for large litter size, Dr. Wallace said. 

It is also generally agreed that 
crossbred sows may have some ad- 
vantages over straight bred sows, 
particularly if a well planned crossing 
program is followed. In such a pro- 
gram, the strong points of the breeds 
can be exploited. 

Management at breeding time is an 
important factor, the animal nutri- 
tionist said. Gilts should be well 
grown and, for maximum litter size, 
it is best to breed on the second or 
third heat period rather than the 
first, he commented. 

Dr. Wallace explains that this takes 
advantage of the higher ovulation 
rate with increased age. An increased 
level of feeding shortly before and 
during the breeding period for both 
gilts and sows has been shown to in- 
crease ovulation rate. 

Everything possible should be done 
to favor high ovulation, since final 
litter size can be no larger than the 
initial number of eggs available for 


MIX with QUALITY 


MEAT “+, BOWE MEAL 


MEAT AND 
BONE MEAL 


PHONE: MELROSE 3-4411 


Kem Milling 
Company 
New Brighton, Minn. 
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fertilization, he said. Recent research 
at the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions shows that litter size can be 
increased by an average of one pig 
by two matings compared to one mat- 
ing during a heat period, it was point- 
ed out. 

Feeding and management during 
gestation are other important consid- 
erations. Dr. Wallace says a con- 
trolled amount of balanced feed is the 
first essential. 

Overfeeding must be avoided, but 
adequate energy, protein, minerals 
and vitamins must be provided to 
promote maximum embryonic surviv- 
al, strong pigs at birth and desirable 
condition in the sow for successful 
lactation, he concluded. 


Those Puny Pullets 


When pullets slump in production 
after laying two or more months, it’s 
generally because their body weight 
has suffered, says F. H. Leuschner, 
poultry husbandman at Pennsylvania 
State University. 


Loss of fleshing, first noticeable at | 


the front end of the breast bone, 
renders pullets less capable of sus- 
tained production, he said. Their re- 
serves are depleted and they’re prone 
to disease, he pointed out. 

As a rule, Mr. Leuschner says, if 
pullets are fed so they gain weight 
gradually, in spite of heavy produc- 
tion during the first few months of 
the laying year, they are not likely 
to quit laying and molt. To check 
weight of pullets, mark a few in each 
pen and weigh them once a week, 
he said. 

Said Mr. Leuschner, “They just 
can’t lose weight long and keep lay- 
ing. Birds can also be too fat, and 
their production will falter as well.” 

He suggests that poultrymen watch 
total feed consumption to be sure 
pullets are eating enough and, if ar- 
tificial lights are used, consider if a 
long enough day is provided. 


Split-Level Milk Parlor 


An application of split-level living 
has found its way into the dairy 
barn. This building technique that 
has made life more pleasant and en- 
joyable for millions of people is hav- 
ing the same effect on dairy cows. 

The new loose-housing dairy set-up 
at the University of Delaware fea- 
tures among other innovations a split- 
level milking parlor, says Dr. George 
Haenlein, dairy department, Univer- 
sity of Delaware. 

This design makes possible a low- 
line gravity flow pipeline system 
which eliminates surge and elevating 
pumping action that may be causing 
off-flavors in milk, he pointed out. 


The split-level feature is achieved | 
by having the milking parlor on a | 


raised platform above the level of | 


the adjacent milk house. The milk- | 


house area was excavated to provide 
a floor level well below the parlor 
platform, to facilitate gravity flow. 
A vacuum tank receives the milk. 

Other features of the parlor are 
pushbutton controls for feeding and 
manure removal, epoxy-treated high 
gloss walls for rapid cleaning by wa- 
ter hose, in-place cleaning of pipe- 
lines and tank, and fans with heating 
elements which provide warmth in 
winter and cool breezes in summer, 
adding up to a high level of labor- 
saving efficiency. 

Each cow is fed grain in the parlor 
according to production. An overhead 
auger system brings the grain auto- 
matically in from a bulk storage bin 
situated next to the parlor. The four 
milking stalls are of the single row 
tandem individual side-opening type 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


and have sawtooth curbs with grate 
covered drain holes. The milking ma- 
chine is of the tweaker-cup type with 
suspension and spring for the “tug- 
and-pull” action during milking. In- 
dividual quarters of a cow’s udder can 
be milked out separately with this 
system. Filter pads are placed inside 
the breaker-cup. 

When the system was first utilized, 
the cows finished milking before they 
finished eating their grain ration, it 
was noted. The ration was then 
changed to pelleted grain to increase 
the speed of eating. Experience with 
pelleted grain indicates less waste 
around the feed box and considerably 
less trouble with bridging in the bulk 
bin. Milk production of each cow is 
recorded twice daily by “milk-o- 
meters” on each of the four stalls in 
the parlor. 

The real saving in the new facility 
is the cut in manpower required. Now, 
Dr. Haenlein said, one man can milk 
and feed 70 cows in one and one-half 
hours whereas it formerly took three 
men the same time to do the job. 


0) 
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Manufactured from 
our own synthetic 
raw materials 


Thirteen plants to serve Industry 
REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL CORP. 


11 South Meridian Street Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
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1 Modern Ele 


with BOLTED STEEL TANKS 


MASTER-CRAFTED BY 


(OLUMBIAN 


Independent Elevator Co. of Benkelman, Neb., be- 
lieves in keeping pace with growing business and grow- 
ing demand for modern elevator service. Columbian 
Bolted Steel Tanks and Columbian grain handling equip- 


ment—plus Columbian 


“Look Ahead” engineering — 


were the easy, practical, economical answer to Inde- 
pendent’s expansion and modernization needs. The result 
—a completely profitable and modern elevator, equipped 
to serve an ever-growing customer list speedily and 


ANSION 
Built this Profitable, 


vator 


Starting with an old country elevator, still in use, 
Independent added (1) two modern Columbian 15’ x 48’ 
tanks. Two more (2) matching units were added later 
and, in 1959, the profitable operation of this expanded 
plant called for additional storage (3), a new headhouse 
and modern blending and classifying tanks over an 
enclosed driveway. This modernization, by meeting pres- 
ent day demands, protects the company’s storage in- 
vestment. 

It pays to plan ahead—and to choose Columbian 
bolted steel tanks, Big Bins or Tall Tanks for any 
expansion, because their economy, speed of erection and 
versatility make future expansion more practical and 
profitable. Columbian-approved contractors and distrib- 
utors will be glad to assist you with your expansion 
and modernization plans. 

Write today for FREE Columbian Bolted Steel Tank, Big Bin and 


efficiently. Tall Tank Folders and Columbian-approved contractors in your area, 
P.O. Box 4048-R 
COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK GO. tity, Mo. 
oa Member, American Dehydrators Association; Associate member, Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 
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Announce Plans 
For Stockmen’s 
Course at WSU 


PULLMAN, WASH—Plans for the 
biennial Stockmen’s Short Course at 
Washington State University, Pull- 
man, have been announced by Dr. M. 
E. Ensminger, short course host and 
chairman of WSU's department of 
animal science. 

The week-long presentation of lat- 
est developments of interest to the 
livestock industry will be by 126 
guest professors Dec. 11-15. Lectur- 
ers will come from as far as New 
York, Hawaii, northern Canada and 
Texas, according to Dr. Ensminger. 

More than 225 paid enrollees at- 
tended the 1959 short course, and 
over 300 are expected this year, he 
stated. Theme will be “What's Ahead: 
Blueprints for the Future.” 


Some 235 laboratory and lecture 
sessions have been lined up. Empha- 
sis will be placed on the latest de- 
velopments in breeding, feeding, man- 
agement, buildings and equipment, 
parasite and disease control, market- 
ing and meat production and con- 
sumption. 

Some of the speakers scheduled for 
the course are: Dr. W. M. Beeson, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
widely known nutritionist; Dr. Ralph 
Durham, head of the department of 
animal husbandry, Texas Technologi- 
cal College, Lubbock; Dr. Gerald En- 
gelman, head of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture livestock and meat 
section; Dr. W. W. Green, University 
of Maryland, College Park, research- 
er and teacher in the field of animal 
breeding, and Dr. A. J. Wood, pro- 
fessor of animal nutrition, University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver. 

Blueprints for the futures of auto- 
mation and atomic energy and radi- 
ation will be dealt with in the short 
course. The problems of meat im- 


ports and exports, marketing and 
processing and consumer preference 
will be analyzed by Speakers. 

Techniques of public relations will 
be a special course this year. It will 
deal with how to tell the story of 
agriculture’s part in America’s 
growth in order to make new friends 
for the field. To our knowledge, it 
will be the first short course ever 
to be offered in agricultural public 
relations, Dr. Ensminger said. 

Lecturers for the new course in- 
clude: Robert C. Liebenow, president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade; Rob- 
ert A. Sandberg, author of three 
widely used public speaking books, 
and director of public affairs of 
Kaiser Aluminum Co., Oakland, Cal., 
and Dr. G. Burton Wood, head of the 
department of agricultural econom- 
ics, Oregon State University, Cor- 
vallis. 

Application forms are available 
from Dr. Ensminger by writing the 
university. 


Colorado Group Talks 


National Convention 


FT. COLLINS, COLO.—The board 
of directors of the Colorado Grain, 
Milling and Feed Dealers Assn., at 
its annual fall meeting in Ft. Collins, 
discussed details of the national con- 
vention of the Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., to be in Denver 
March 21-23, 1962. The Colorado as- 
sociation will host the 66th annual 
convention, first held in Denver. 

The board voted to purchase west- 
ern cowboy costumes to wear at the 
convention. 

In other action, a speaking pro- 
gram, based on the results of an 
economy survey of the industry, to 
be made before various civic organi- 
zations throughout the state, was ap- 
proved. It was also decided to sup- 
port a proposed legislative appropri- 
ation to Colorado State University 
for extensive research in better wheat 
varieties for Colorado. 


Blends quickly, evenly, 
thoroughly without balling 
or lumping ... practically 
eliminates all cleaning! 


With a Kelly Duplex Twin Molasses 
Mixer in your mill, there’s big vol- 
ume and big profits ahead for you 
in either private brand or custom 
mixed sweet feeds. Features in- 
clude a complete, easy-to-adjust 
control system that lets one man set 
and maintain the most exacting mo- 
lasses-feed proportions with abso- 
lute accuracy...a twin paddle 
rotor unexcelled for fast, thorough, 
even mixing—and self-cleaning 
characteristics . . . a conveyor that 
swivels to any position or is com- 
pletely demountable . . . and many, 
many others. 

Before you buy, you owe it to 
yourself to compare this outstand- 
ing machine point for point (fea- 
tures, equipment, construction and 
cost) with all other makes... and 
see for yourself why a Kelly Duplex 
is your one best buy. The card will 
bring you full details. 


VIA AIR MAIL 


LEX 


Variable Speed Control on the 1 H. P. 
screw conveyor gives you positive, 
fingertip central of feed ficw into thy 

mixer. Conveyor cam be removed from 
mixer and used elsewhere, if to desired 


The phic! 
consets of 2 rotary shafts and 


26 individual paddies, is « 


maeel 


Molasses Molter records inpounds, 
gives unecxce led accuracy, analy 
 fead at glance. Mes at 
tachment. j-way velwe can be con 


Make yeu: own 
“POINT FOR POINT” 
H.P. tor. Soectel strat 
can enter Adjustable Mail cord ted for 


valve climinates need fer 


pipe molasses supply. full details, 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage necessary if mailed in the United States 


—POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY — 


The Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Company 


(7) Twin Molasses Mixer Pitless Comm Shelier 
: The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. chein Brag Combined Shelier-Cleener 
Springfield Auger Gyrating Cleaner 
Permit No, 72 Obie Vertical Feed Mixer Gorn Scaiper 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO Yes, I'm interested in KELLY Hemmermills Com Cotter and Groder 
DUPLEX machinery. Without obli- Electric Truck Hoist D Gb Crusher 
gation, please send me complete Vertical Screw Elevator Electric Bag Cleaner 
information on the items checked, Perteble Scrww Eleveter Forced Air Contender 
Bucket Elevator Mognetic Separator 
= (ClInformation on free mill Gon Crusher-Regulator Grain Feeder 
planning and layout service. (om Sheller with Blowers Grain Blower 
TITLE 
FRM PHONE 
Springfield, Chie CITY STATE 
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If you aren’t 
increasing your 


tell you how! 
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* EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY 


Smith-Douglass exclusive fertilizer dealers have 
growth potential and territory protection, giv- 
ing them room to expand. 


* DEALER TRAINING 


Experienced Smith-Douglass personnel train 
Smith-Douglass dealers to increase tonnage 
and make more profit. 


* SALES ASSISTANCE 


Smith-Douglass sales supervisors provide 
planned sales programs .. . help to secure new 
business and keep it. 


* RESEARCH 


Smith-Douglass pioneered the production of 
pelleted fertilizer and particularly that pro- 
duced by the ammonium phosphate process. 
Continuous research provides the high quality 
fertilizer Smith-Douglass customers expect. 


ay 
SMITH - DOUGLASS 


fertilizer tonnage 
and making more 
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* PLANNED ADVERTISING 


Carefully planned advertising keeps 
Smith-Douglass before customers. In each 
Smith-Douglass ad, you'll find material 
designed to help the farmer, plus sell fertilizer. 


* LOCAL PROMOTIONS 


Help with local promotions . . . farmer meet- 
ings .. . open houses. . . advertising displays 
... Soil testing assistance and fertilizer recom- 
mendations . . . dealer aids and advertis- 


ing specialties. 


* CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 


Smith-Douglass plants are conveniently located 
for prompt shipment and delivery of fertilizer 
when needed. 


* REPUTATION 


For 40 years, Smith-Douglass has built and 
maintained a reputation for integrity and 
quality in fertilizer and phosphorus feed sup- 
plements . . . providing the service and depend- 
ability farmers want. 


Write today for complete details 


SMITH-DOUGLASS 


| de COMPANY, INCORPORATED e HOME OFFICE: NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 


PLANTS AND 
SALES OFFICES 


ALBERT LEA, MINN. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 
HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


TEXAS CITY, TEXAS 
WASHINGTON, N. C. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
STATESVILLE, N. C. 
STREATOR, ILLINOIS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
KINSTON, N. C. 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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matter what antibiotic 
been using 

will pay switch 
new 


Hogs fed rations with Taomyxin averaged: 


8 days less feeding time to market 


at ‘34.20 less cost per 100 hogs 


over other antibiotics tested 


Just by changing the antibiotic 
in your swine feeds to Taomyxin, 
you can help your customers 


save money consistently ... 
more reason than ever for them 
to switch to your program. 


Taomyxin has proved it can 
produce more gains at less cost 
than any other antibiotic used 
alone, or any combination of 
antibiotics tested. Test averages 
show 8 days less feeding time 
and $34.20 less cost per 100 hogs. 


Testing by Pfizer, the feed in- 
dustry, colleges, and on many 
hog farms has shown the rec- 
ommended level of Taomyxin to 


be 2 grams of oleandomycin to 8 
grams of oxytetracycline wher- 
ever increased performance is 
of prime importance. 

During periods of high disease 
risk, the product of choice is still 
Terramycin™ alone at high lev- 
els—it’s the proven superior dis- 
ease-fighting antibiotic. 

Call your Pfizer representa- 
tive for complete details on sup- 
plementing your rations with 
new Taomyxin. 

Taomyxin requires a supple- 
mental N. D. A. Have you filed 
yours? If not, do it now. 


*Oleandomycin and oxytetracycline 
**Brand of oxytetracycline—Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


The following summary shows the 
average of test results comparing 
Taomyxin with antibiotics used 
alone or in combination: 


Control¢ | Taomyxin 
GROWTH 
Number of trials 12 12 
Number of pigs 694 669 
Av. daily gain—Ibs. 1.38 1.48 
Increase over controls—% = 7.25% 
FEED EFFICIENCY 
Number of trials 12 12 
Number of pigs 694 669 
Lb. feed /Ib. gain 3.70 3.62 
Improvement—% _ 2.20% 
ECONOMICStt 
Cost per cwt. gain $11.951 $11.761 
Savings per cwt. gain .190 
Savings per pig (180 Ibs. gain) = 342 
Savings per 100 pigs - $34.20 


+Other antibiotics and combinations of antibiotics. 
ttCost of antibiotic supplements included. 
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Using Penicillin plus Streptomycin? 


See how a switch to TAOmyxin can produce more gains at less cost 
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3% MORE GAIN 


Gain from feed 
with Penicillin 
plus Strepto- 
mycin. 


1.33 #/d 


Taomyxin produced 4 lbs. more gain per day per 100 
pigs...on 13 lbs. less feed per 100 lbs. gain. 


For this trial, a regular, high-quality swine feed was used. Taomyxin was added to part of the feed, 
penicillin and streptomycin to the rest ...and the performance of the different rations was compared. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
235 E. 42nd St., Néw York 17, N.Y. 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J. 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 


5251 Peachtree Industrial Bivd., Chamblee, Ga. 


In Canada: 
5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P. Q. 


3.4% LESS FEED 
per |b. of gain. 


Pounds of feed 
per pound of 
gain with Peni- 
cillin plus Strep- 
tomycin. 


F. E. 3.83 


Pfizer is represented in more than 100 countries 
with the following Area Headquarters offices: 
Pfizer International Subsidiaries 


Science for the world’s well-being ® 


Folkestone, Kent, England 
Pfizer Corporation 
Rome, italy 
Pfizer de Mexico S. A. 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Pfizer Corporation 
Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 
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Why this little chick went to market 


(WHILE ITS BROTHERS AND SISTERS STAYED HOME) 


*The Secret is CLINTON 
CFS concentrate #3 


University tests prove that CFS Concen- 
trate #3 stimulates rapid growth at a cost 
considerably under most other sources of 
UGF (unidentified growth factors). In con- 
trolled experiments broilers, turkeys and 
swine gained weight faster with CFS #3’s 
formula of Condensed Fermented Corn Ex- 


tractives dried on selected by-products from CLINTON 
the corn wet milling industry. It is free-flow- CORN PROCESSING 
ing, and handles well in bulk shipments. Test COMPANY 


and formula data are available on request. 


Why not try CFS Concentrate #3 today? CLINTON, IOWA 


Wall Chart Available . . . 


196] FEEDSTUFFS 
ANALYSIS TABLE 


Prepcred and Copyrighted by 
Charles H. Hubbell, Feed Consultant, Chicago 


The 196! Feedstuffs Analysis Table, showing the analysis of more than 80 
feed ingredients, is available in a large size for posting on the wall for 
handy reference. 

The table includes data on protein, fat, fiber, mineral, energy, vitamin 
and amino acid content of ingredients used in feed formulation. 


The large size table is 20 by 29 inches. It is available at a 


price of $1.00 per copy. 

FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 

Reader Service Department Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
copylies) of the large size 


Analysis Table for which payment at $1.00 per copy Is enclosed. 


Year’s Production 
Of Feedstuffs Up 2% 


WASHINGTON — Feedstuff pro- 
duction during the season October, 
1960, through September, 1961, to- 
taled about 21.2 million tons, up 
about 2% from the previous season. 

US. Department of Agriculture 
figures indicate that most of the in- 
crease was due to heavier output of 
soybean meal. Domestic disappear- 
ance of feedstuffs totaled 20.9 million 
tons, about 442% more than the pre- 
vious season. 

Nearly 12 million tons of oilseed 
meals were fed during the 1960-61 
season, according to USDA. This is 
700,000 tons more than the previous 
year and the largest for any year of 
record, it was pointed out. Feeding 
of cottonseed meal at 2.5 million 
tons was up 167,000 tons from the 
year earlier. USDA stated that feed- 
ing of other oilseed meals also in- 
creased but not as sharply as soy- 
bean and cottonseed meal. 

Exports of nearly 670,000 tons of 
oil seed meals ran about 181,000 tons 
less than a year before, while im- 
ports of 64,400 tons were up sharply 
from the 42,600 tons of the previous 
season. 

The department pointed out that 
disappearance of almost 49 million 
tons of wheat millfeeds during the 
1960-61 season was slightly above the 
48 million tons of a year earlier. Im- 
ports were down samewhat while 
exports dropped sharply, the figures 
showed. Consumption of other grain 
by-product feeds was little different 
from a year earlier. 

Usage of fish meal and alfalfa meal, 
at 500,000 and 14 million tons, 
respectively, increased slightly dur- 
ing 1960-61. 


Ag Engineers Group 
Expanding Services 


ST. JOSEPH, MICH.—A new pro- 
gram designed to provide additional 
services to members of the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers has 
been announced by the organization's 
executive secretary, J. L. Butt. 

These new member services, he 
said, are to be developed for the so- 
ciety’s “Program for Progress” by 
way of publication and coordinated 
committee activity, through closer 
working relationships with other so- 
cieties, institutions and businesses 
and through increased attention to 
the needs and specialized interests 
of members. 

Page Bellinger, a graduate agri- 
cultural engineer and former associ- 
ate editor of Successful Farming 
magazine, has been named technical 
coordinator for the society as part 
of the organization’s expanded serv- 


ices. In addition to his activities in | 


technical committee work, standardi- | 


zation, terminology and information 
retrieval, Mr. Bellinger will become 
editor of the society’s reference an- 
nual, Agricultural Engineers Year- 
book. 

The reason for planned expansion 
at this time, Mr. Butt said, is “the 
tremendous growth and recognition 
during the past decade of the concept 
of better engineering for a more ef- 
ficient agriculture.” He said ASAE 
membership is now 400% larger than 
it was in 1947. 


NEW COLORADO MEMBERS 

DENVER — The Colorado Grain, 
Milling and Feed Dealers Assn. has 
enrolled several grain and feed deal- 
ers aS new members, according to 
Del Ellis, president. 

They are: Grover Grain Co., Gro- 
ver; Bell-Malo Malting Barley Co., 
Longmont; Weld Grain Co., LaSalle 
and Peckham; Eastlake Grain and 
Feed Co., Eastlake; Moon Grain Co., 
Denver; Peconic Grain Co., Peconic; 
American Cyanamid Co., Denver, and 
Denver Commercial Builders, Inc., 
Denver. 


10-Year Lease Plan 


For Equipment Told 


CHICAGO — A 10-year lease plan 
designed for use by industry in re- 
placing obsolete equipment has been 
announced by Nationwide Leasing 
Co., here. 

Robert Sheridan, president of the 
firm, said the new plan will enable 
industry to replace obsolete equip- 
ment with modern equipment on the 
basis of long-range planning. 

Features of the plan he cited were: 
10-year terms, no security deposit, 
level quarterly payments, preferred 
rates and no restriction on use of 
equipment or on management opera- 
tions. 

He pointed out that to qualify for 
this “open line 10-year lease,” com- 
panies must have a tangible net 
worth of $1 million, a five-year record 
of profitable operation and minimum 
requirements of $25,000 worth of 
equipment. 

For firms with less than $1 million 
net worth, Mr. Sheridan announced 
an open line lease plan with a seven- 
year maximum term, but containing 
all the features included in the 10- 
year plan. Minimum lease for this 
plan is $5,000. 


DEHY 


Doubles 
the Guard 


to protect your 


Pro-Vitamin A 
(Carotene) 


Vitamin E 
(alpha tocopherol) 


Pigmenter 


(Xanthophyll) 


The addition of only 0.015% 
of water-soluble ethoxyquin 
(Santoquin*) in alfalfa follow- 
ing dehydration protects its es- 
sential nutrients from oxida- 
tive destruction. 


Dehy protected by 

(1) ethoxyquin 

(2) inert gas storage 
is now, more than ever, your 
most economical, quality con- 
trolled source of vital nutri- 


Board of Trade 
Kansas City, Mo. 
trademark, Monsanto Chem- 
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Effect of Wage-Hour 
Law Changes Told 
To APHF Members 


KANSAS CITY—An extensive re- 
view of the status of hatcheries, re- 
tail feed and farm supply dealers, 
feed mills and country elevators un- 
der the Federal Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act 1961 amendments has been 
prepared by legal counsel for the 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration and made available in its 
entirety to all members, active or 
associate. The review cites various 
legal references. 

Changes in the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act, commonly known as 
the Wage-Hour law, became effec- 
tive Sept. 3. 

“Perhaps the most _ significant 
change in the law effected by the 
1961 amendments to the FLSA is the 
change in approach to coverage which 
the amendments now require,” the 
review states. 

“Prior to 1951, coverage was de- 
termined on an individual employee 
basis and not on the nature of his 
employer’s business. Thus, under the 
pre-1961 tests, an employee was not 
covered unless he was engaged either 
in interstate commerce, or in the pro- 
duction of goods for interstate com- 
merce, or in a ‘fringe’ occupation 
closely related and directly essential 
to the production of goods for in- 
terstate commerce. It was, therefore, 
common to find in some businesses 
part of the employees covered and 
part not covered. 

“This situation can still exist un- 
der the new law under certain cir- 
cumstances, but not so frequently. 
Under the 1961 amendments, provi- 
sions of the act are extended to all 
employees, not specifically exempt, 
who are employed in certain enter- 
prises even though under the prior 
law the duties of some of these em- 
ployees are so remotely connected 
with interstate commerce that they 
would not have been covered,” ac- 
cording to the review. 

Without attempting to detail cov- 
erage and exemption provisions as 
they existed under the prior law, it 
may be said generally that employers 
whose activities are confined to their 
operation of hatcheries and grow-out 
operations which have heretofore 
been exempt will continue to be ex- 
empt, APHF attorneys assert. 

The agricultural exemption under 
Section 13 (a) (96) of the act re- 
mains unchanged. Similarly, the “area 
of production” exemption under Sec- 
tion 13 (a) (10) remains unchanged. 
Finally, the overtime pay exemptions 
applicable to outside buyers of poul- 
try, eggs, etc., under Section 13 (b) 
(5) remain unchanged. 

The amendments broadened the 
coverage to include approximately 
3% million workers not heretofore 
covered. This is about 8% of the 
total working force not including ex- 
ecutive, professional and government 
personnel. 


ENA * PALO ALTO © BAKERSFIELD 


-—COLLOFOS— 


M. H. BAKER COMPANY 


109 Portland Avenue 
Minneapolis |, Minn. 


FLORI-PHOS—— 


Cc. W. MEYER COMPANY 


9326 Briar Lane 
Minneapolis 20, Minn. 


Florida Poultry Group 


Sets Winter Meeting 


ORLANDO, FLA. — The annual 
winter meeting of the Florida State 
Poultry Producers Assn. will be held 
here Jan. 19-20 at the San Juan 
Hotel. 

The tentative program includes 
meetings the morning of Jan. 19 of 
the Florida Egg Commission and the 
Florida Hatchery & Breeders Assn. 
That afternoon's program is planned 
to be educational and will feature 
poultry specialists from many parts 
of the country. 

Directors of the association will 
meet the morning of the 20th with 
a general membership meeting slated 
for the afternoon. A banquet will 
be held that evening. 

Exhibit space will be available to 
companies who would like to have a 
display during the meeting. 
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University of Florida: 


Results of tests into the phosphorus re- 
quirement of the laying hen and to evaluate 
various phosphorus sources for use in 
poultry feeds indicate that dicalcium phos- 
phate, defluorinated phosphate, and soft 
phosphate are satisfactory sources of phos- 
phorus for the laying hen. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE, INC. 
media, pennsylvania 


A Natural, Research-Proven, Sensibly Priced Phosphate 
That Has Fortified More Than 100,000,000 Tons of Feed 


a Kraft Bag 


and The Kraftpacker 
automatic open-mouth bag filling machine 


Each does a good job by itself, 

and you can buy one without the other 
... but working together as a team 
you get a packaging combination 

that is hard to beat for dependability, 
efficiency and sound economy. 


The KRAFT BAG Div. 
St. Marys Kraft Corporation, subsidiary of 


go hand-in-hand! 


to our representative? 


We'll be glad to see your representative. 
(J In the meantime, please send brochure. 


GILMAN PAPER COMPANY 


111 West 50th Street, N. Y. 20 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6 


Exclusive Sales Agents for The Kraftpacker > eee aoe 
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Levels of Supplemental Vitamin A With and Without 
Sun-Cured Alfalfa Meal for Fattening Steer Calves 


By W. M. Beeson, T. W. Perry, M. T. Mohler and W. H. Smith 


Summary 

Steer calves fed on a ration with- 
out alfalfa showed a highly signifi- 
cant increase in daily gain (20%) 
from an intake of 10,000 I.U. of vita- 
min A per head daily (Table 1). 
Steers fed 20,000 I.U. of vitamin A 
per day (Lot 3) gained significantly 
more than those fed 10,000 1.U. per 
day. Higher levels — 30,000, 40,000 
and 50,000 I.U. of vitamin A did not 
improve the performance of the steers 
over the 20,000 I.U. intake. All levels 
of vitamin A fed resulted in an im- 
provement in efficiency of feed con- 
version of from 7 to 10%. 

When sun-cured alfalfa pellets 
made up 10% of the ration, a supple- 
mental level of 10,000 I.U. of vitamin 
A resulted in a highly significant in- 
crease in rate of gain, but higher 
supplemental! levels were without ef- 
fect. An improvement in feed efficien- 
cy of from 4-742 % resulted from vita- 
min A supplementation of the alfalfa 
containing ration. Apparently the cat- 
tle were able to convert a portion 
of their vitamin A requirement from 
the alfalfa. The rations containing no 
alfalfa contributed from 15.6-18.1 
mgm. of carotene per animal daily, 
whereas the rations containing 10% 
of alfalfa contributed from 42-465 
mgm. of carotene per animal daily. 

Blood plasma levels of vitamin A 
were significantly increased by all 
levels of vitamin A supplementation 
when compared to the controls (Table 
3). Fortification with vitamin A de- 
creased the carotene plasma levels. 

Substituting sun-cured alfalfa pel- 
lets for 10% of corn cobs increased 
the daily gain 9%. When the corn 
cob ration was fortified with 20,000 
LU. of vitamin A (Lot 3) per steer 


Purdue University 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This article 
is the final report by Purdue sci- 
entists on their research on levels 
of supplemental vitamin A with and 
without suncured alfalfa meal for 
fattening steer calves. The authors 
are in the animal science department 
of Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


daily, the addition of 10% sun-cured 
alfalfa pellets (Lot 9) did not signifi- 
cantly affect daily gain. 

Stilbestrol caused no significant 
change in daily gain (control, 1.97 lb.; 
DES, 2 lb.) when the ration was not 
fortified with synthetic vitamin A. 
However, improvement in daily gain 
was highly significant when stilbes- 
trol was used in conjunction with 
vitamin A supplementation. There 
was no correlation between the dif- 
ferent levels of synthetic vitamin A 
fed and the response to stilbestrol. 


Very definite outward symptoms of 
vitamin A deficiency were observed 
in cattle fed no supplemental vitamin 
A. Night blindness was quite ap- 
parent when such cattle were driven 
in the early morning hours. Looseness 
in the shoulders, enlargement of the 
brisket and partial paralyzing of the 
hind quarters were observed in the 
deficient animals. 

At the time of sale, cattle from 
Lots 1 and 7 (no supplemental vita- 
min A) sold for less than the cattle 
fed supplemental vitamin A (Table 
5). However, the level of vitamin A 
fed had no consistent effect on either 
dressing percent or carcass grade. 
The inclusion of 10% sun-cured al- 
falfa had a much greater effect on 
dressing percent and carcass grade 


TABLE 1. Vitamin A Requirements of Steer Calves* (Average Initial 


Wr. 470 Ib., 256 Days) 


Feed per 


Feed cost 
Vitamin A per Daily? % Daily 100 ib. % per ib. 
Lot. No steer daily gain Change feed gain Change gain 
1.U. Ib. Ib. ib. cents 
No alfalfa 
1.82 ows 16.8 920 0 17.0 
Be cedccecocesecetse 9,972 2.18 19.8 18.6 857 6.8 15.9 
19,575 2.39 31.3 20.3 847 79 15.8 
30,349 2.21 21.4 19.0 58 6.7 16.0 
Deadchcseccaceseces 38,882 2.33 28.0 19.7 847 7.9 15.8 
49,821 2.36 29.7 19.5 826 10.2 15.5 
Average ...... 24,770 2.22 26.0 19.0 859 7.9 16.0 
10% alfalfa 

2.15 18.6 865 eee 16.9 
Pixtseseuccsncesses 9,879 2.43 13.0 19.4 799 74 15.6 
Donntenesscccatvnces 20,237 2.52 17.2 20.6 B16 5.7 16.0 
Bi coccnccscceccsess 30,086 2.46 14.4 20.5 830 4.0 16.3 
| 39,454 2.46 14.4 20.0 5.9 16.1 
49,154 2.47 14.9 19.7 799 74 15.8 
24,802 2.42 14.8 19.8 820 6.2 16.1 


Average ...... 


*Half of the steers in each lot were implanted with 36 mg. of stilbestrol. 

+The feeding of all levels of supplemental vitamin A resulted in highly significant increase in 
rates of gain when compared to Lot | or Lot 7 fed no supplemental vitamin A. Steers fed 20,000 
units per day (Lot 3, 19,575) gained significantly more than those in Lot 2 fed 10,000 units per 


day (9,972). 


TABLE 2. Response of Steer Calves Fed Supplemental Vitamin A at Different 


Levels (Average Initial Wt. 470 Ib.—256 Days) 


Feed per Feed cost 

Vitamin A per Daily* % Daily 100 ib. % per Ib 

Lot No steer daily gain Change feed gain Change gain 
1.U. Ib. Ib. Ib. cents 

9,926 2.30 16.2 19.0 828 7.2 15.8 
BOOED cccccccccccece 19,906 2.46 24.2 20.4 832 6.7 15.9 
@ and 0 ccccccscsece 30,228 2.34 18.2 19.7 844 5.4 16.2 
39,168 2.40 21.2 19.9 830 7.0 16.0 
FD 49,488 2.42 22.2 19.6 812 9.0 15.6 


*The feeding of all levels of supplemental vitamin A resulted in highly significant increases in 
rates of gain when compared to Lots | and 7 fed no supplemental vitamin A. 


than did absence or presence or level 
of supplemental vitamin A. 

The effect of supplemental vitamin 
A on liver storage of vitamin A was 
linear. Increases in supplemental 
vitamin A resulted in similar in- 
creases in the level of vitamin A 
stored in the liver. 


Vitamin A Requirements 

Research and field reports have in- 
dicated that vitamin A deficiency 
symptoms occur in beef cattle on ra- 
tions that were formerly considered 
adequate in carotene. It has been 
suggested that either nitrates or 
some unidentified substance con- 
tained in natural feedstuffs is inhibit- 
ing the conversion of carotene to 
vitamin A in the animal body. In 
most cases, fortifying the diet with 
synthetic vitamin A has either pre- 
vented or cured the sub-clinical or 
clinical symptoms of a vitamin A defi- 
ciency. Due to the uncertainty of the 


VITAMIN A LEVELS 


Purdue studies, said Dr. W. M. Bee- 
son, indicate that, under most condi- 
tions, cattle in feedlots require ap- 
proximately 20,000 L.U. of synthetic- 
type vitamin A per head daily for 
maximum results. Higher levels 
might be indicated when the environ- 
mental temperatures are relatively 
warm (80° or above). 


biological availability of carotene 
from yellow corn and harvested 
roughages, many feedlot cattle ra- 
tions are supplemented with synthe- 
tic vitamin A ranging from 8,000- 
30,000 I.U. daily per steer or heifer. 
The carotene requirements for beef 
cattle have been intensively studied, 
but only recently have experiments 
been reported on the vitamin A re- 
quirement for growing and fattening 
cattle (Mimeo AS-296). 

The natural source of vitamin A 
for cattle is carotene, which is pres- 
ent in an unstable form in yellow 
corn, green colored dry roughages 
and green pasture. After carotene is 
ingested in the body, it must be con- 
verted into vitamin A in the intesti- 
nal wall before the carotene can be 
utilized by the animal body. Any nat- 
urally-occurring substance or condi- 
tion of the animal which alters the 
conversion of carotene to vitamin A 


TABLE 3. Effect of Vitamin A and Carotene Intake on Blood Plasma 


Levels and Liver Storage 


Plasma Analysis 
Vitamin A —Vitamin A—— Carot Liver 
per steer Caro- 107 vita- 
Lot No. daily tene Initial days Final* Initial days Finat® = min A 
1.U. mg. —mcg./100 mi.— —meg./100 mi. units/gm. 
No alfalfa 
Guccovckeseu” aula 15.6 56.5 26.4 10.8 47.0 64.4 39.8 3.8 
9,972 17.3 49.2 36.6 50.1 68.6 57.1 7.0 
Be cscdeenneue 19,575 18.8 56.7 59.4 45.0 48.4 56.5 4.9 22.0 
Be ated dicen 30,369 17.4 49.6 59.3 53.3 40.5 43.9 32.0 48.5 
Ge stsctaannen 38,882 18.3 58.3 68.8 52.0 57.1 42.8 34.8 64.1 
Gucucadenanna 49,821 18.1 47.8 67.9 59.1 54.0 50.8 35.1 120.3 
10% alfalfa 
42.0 542 39.3 16.0 1082 51.0 2.8 
iadeavtedaon 9,879 43.9 49.2 65.3 34.1 45.1 91.5 59.2 7.5 
Gaccnsndineee 20,237 46.5 54.0 68.3 49.1 37.3 65.6 50.8 22.9 
DBs césacnamana 30,086 46.2 49.7 75.7 64.0 45.8 54.3 46.9 55.1 
Mo xcnsdadecan 39,454 45.3 49.6 76.6 65.2 38.1 60.0 38.6 80.4 
Teistostecanan 49,154 44.5 53.4 71.46 60.9 45.6 53.4 37.8 146.1 


*All levels of vitamin A fed resulted in highly significant increases in blood plasma vitamin A 
levels over that for steers fed no supplemental vitamin A (Lots | and 7). 

tHigher levels of supplemental vitamin A resulted in significant decreases in blood plasma 
carotene. Lots 4, 5 and 6 were significantly less than Lot 2. Lots I! and 12 were significantly 


less than Lot 8. 


—No stilbestro|—— 


TABLE 4. Effect of Vitamin A on the Response to Stilbestro! 


——Stilbestrol*—— 
Vitamin A per Blood Blood 
Lot No steer daily Daily gain vitamin At Daily gain vitamin At 
mcg./100 mi. Ib. mcg./100 mi. 
0 1.97 12.2 2.00 14.6 
9,926 2.23 34.9 2.38 35.8 
19,906 2.41 44.7 2.50 49.4 
30,228 2.28 62.1 2.39 55.3 
39,168 2.29 58.2 2.50 59.1 
49,488 2.31 60.4 2.51 59.6 
2.25 45.4 2.38 456 


*implanted with 36 mg. of diethylstiibestro! at the beginning of the feeding period. 
Vitamin A in blood plasma at termination of experiment (256 days). 


TABLE 5. Effect of Vitamin A and Alfalfa Pellets on Carcass Grades, 


Dressing Percentage and Value 


Sale price 


Vitamin A Dressing ——Carcass grades—— Grade 
Lot level %e AC LC HG AG LG evaluation per cwt. 
1.U. 

| 0 60.1 2 | 2 i* 5.7 $23.50 

2 10,000 61.2 1 1 a 6.5 $24.25 

3 20,000 61.7 i a | 5.8 $24.25 

a 30,000 60.1 5 ! 5.7 $24.25 

5 40,000 60.6 1 5 6.2 $24.25 

6 50,000 61.2 ! 1 3 | 6.3 $24.25 
Average 60.8 6.0 

7 0 62.5 ! 2 3 6.7 $23.50 

8 10,000 63.0 6.5 $24.25 

? 20,000 61.8 2 1 3 6.8 $24.25 

10 30,000 63.1 2 3 | 7.2 $24.25 

u 40,000 61.9 | 2 3 6.7 $24.25 

12 50,000 4 2 $24.25 
Average 

*Standard 
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would reduce or eliminate its biolo- 
gical activity. In the absence of in- 
terfering agents, 100,000 I.U. of vita- 
min A from carotene has a biological | 
activity of 25,000 I.U. of vitamin A 
for beef cattle. 

The objectives of this research | 
were: 

1. To determine the daily level of | 
stabilized vitamin A (vitamin A 
palmitate) required for maximum 
performance of beef steers. 

2. To determine the level of vita- 
min A required in a ration contain- 
ing 10% of suncured alfalfa pellets. 


Experimental Procedure 

Seventy-two steer calves purchased 
from Albert K. Mitchell and Sons, 
Tequesquite Ranch, Albert, N.M., 
were used in this experiment. After 
a one month adjustment period, the 
steer calves, averaging 470 lb., were 
divided equally according to weight 
into 12 lots of six each. 

Two basal rations were self-fed in 
open feed bunks protected by a shed 
Lots 1 through 6 received basal ra- 
tion A and Lots 7 through 12 re- 
ceived basal ration B. 


Ration A (No Alfalfa) 


Ingredient *% 
Soybean oil meal (44%) .............. 10.0 

100.0 
Ration B (10% Alfalfa) 

Ingredient 
Ground shelled corn ......... 72.5 
Ground corn cobs .......... 10.0 
Suncured alfalfa pellets .............. 10.0 

100.0 

*Added | oz. of cobalt carbonate per 
100 Ib. 

Ration A contained 11.4% crude 


protein, 0.25% calcium, 0.38% phos- 
phorus and 0.93 mg. of carotene per 
pound. Ration B contained 11.4% 
crude protein, 0.40% calcium, 0.38% 
phosphorus and 2.26 mg. of carotene 
per pound. 

The vitamin A levels (expressed 
in International Units)* fed in the 
form of vitamin A palmitate to each 
steer daily are as follows: 


Levels of 
supplemental 


Ration A vitamin A per Ration B 
(no alfalfa) steer daily, !.U. (10% alfalfa) 
Lot | 0 Lot ? 

Lot 2 10,000 Lot 8 
Lot 3 20,000 Lot 9 
Lot 4 30,000 Lot 10 
Lot § 40,000 Lot 1! 
Lot 6 50,000 Lot 12 


Source of Vitamin A 
A dry stabilized vitamin A palmi- 
tate product containing 325,000 I.U 
of vitamin A per gram was used as 


intake changed 
plan due to 


slightly from 


*The actual 
variation in 


the experimental 
daily feed intake. 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 
HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 

REGROUND OAT FEED 
COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEED PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Phone 20545 


CHECK 
FEEDSTUFFS 


WANT ADS!! 


a supplemental source of biologically 
active vitamin A 

Carotene and Vitamin A Analyses 

Basal rations A and B were ana- 
| lyzed at frequent intervals for caro- 
tene (pro-vitamin A) content. Indi- 
vidual blood analyses for plasma vita- 
min A and carotene were determined 
initially and at specified intervals 
during the experiment. At the con- 
clusion of the experiment, vitamin A 
storage in the liver was determined. 


This research was supported in part by a 
grant-in-aid from Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., 
Nutley 10, N.J. Vitamin A palmitate (Rovi- 
mix A-325) 
company. 


was supplied by the same 
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Dairy Research Shows 
Little Difference 


In Three Forages 


URBANA, ILL. — Dairy research 
comparing haylage, silage and hay 
showed no significant difference in 
either dry matter consumption or 
milk production in tests last summer, 
reports the University of Illinois. 

Dr. John Byers, dairy researcher, 
says that the three forages also pro- 
duced nearly the same amount of 
dry matter per acre in the field. 

He points out, however, that the 
forages were all excellent quality. 
None of the hay in the tests was 
hurt by rain before researchers put 
it in the barn. Any untimely rain 
might have put the hay at a dis- 
advantage, he stated. 

Dr. Byers says the research an- 
swered another question that has 
been bothering dairymen since hay- 
lage first hit the forage spotlight in 
1957. It showed that the new forage 
can be stored in conventional tower 
silos. 

Illinois researchers stored haylage 
averaging 50% dry matter in a 10 by 
22 ft. conventional tile silo. They 
noticed little spoilage, and cows ate 
the forage well. 

For the best storage results in 
conventional silos, Dr. Byers recom- 
mends that the haylage be finely 
chopped and tramped well in the silo. 
He also suggests packing high-mois- 
ture forage in the top of the silo to 
insure a good seal. 


FEED COMPANY SOLD 
NEW VIENNA, IOWA — Virgil 
Hermansen has purchased the New 


Vienna Feed and Supply Co. from | 


Carl Burbach, it has been announced. 
Mr. Hermansen has been associated 
with the firm for several years. 
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TISSUE CULTURE* 
NEWCASTLE VACCINE 


Intramuscular Vaccination Provides Dependable, 
Long-Lasting Immunity For Chickens of All Ages 


Protects Laying and Broiler Chicks. One dose of Tissue Culture Newcastle 
Vaccine protects a broiler chick for 13 weeks, under normal condi- 
tions, two doses protect a hen for 101 weeks. 


No Evidence of Stress. Field tests show no evidence of vaccine-induced stress, 
even when administered to susceptible laying hens. It does not 
throw birds off lay. Nor is there any evidence that the vaccine 
spreads from vaccinated to non-vaccinated birds. 


Ends Egg-Embryo Risks. The virus is grown in cultures of pig kidney cells, 
which eliminates egg-borne infections in the vaccine. It has been 
modified so that it does not cause respiratory symptoms, or aggra- 
vate or complicate other infectious agents in the respiratory tract. 


The Ultimate In Flock Protection against Newcastle Disease, TCND is now 
available nationally from The Ray Ewing Company. See your local 
Ray Ewing representative, or write to the main office. 


Exclusive National Distributor . . . 


THE RAY EWING COMPANY 
you can rely on Ray Ewing 


Pasadena, California * Fort Worth, Texas * Ames, lowa ©¢ Lancaster, Penn. 


Manufactured By 


*Bankowski Strain 
Laboratories, Davis, Califo 


(Pat. Applied For No, 881,445) 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


MODERN FEED PLANTS feos 


By IBBERSON 

GLENCOE MILLS, INC. 

GLENCOE, MINN, 
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CPM Dual-Speed Pellet Mill is like having two mills 
in one. Great versatility and great strength are com- 
bined to give you the best die speed for all your pellet- 
ing jobs—no matter how tough. 100 or 125 HP, 1800 
RPM motor; wide range of die speed combinations 
available. An exceptional value on the basis of stamina 
alone. Call your man from CPM, today. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 East 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Saies and Service in Principal Cities 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


you NEED THiS PORTABLE 


2 Molded-on Rubber Wheels 
2 swivel casters 
Positive Wheel Brake 


MADE IN 3 SIZES! 


GRAIN BELT 


FOR LARGER OR 
SMALL OPERATIONS 


IT PAYS FOR 
ITSELF 
QUICKLY! 


MODEL S 
F.0.B. Salina, Kans. 
IT’S FAST $99 500, 
You save time—speed-up your operation— ea 
weigh in a fraction of the time. F 
IT’S EASY 
Even extra help can operate it accurately with 
minimum instruction and supervision. 
IT’S ACCURATE 
You get precision weighing with your Rapid-Weight Portable Bulk Scale. 
IT’S BUILT TO LAST 
Sturdy constryction and sound engineering 
assure years of uninterrupted service. 
WRITE TODAY! 
for full information and specifications. No obligation. 
Some choice distributorships are available. 


ELEVATOR 
MILL EQUIPMENT: 


Record Grain Carryover 


Carryover stocks of the four most 
important feed grains are almost 10 
million tons higher this feeding year 
than a year earlier. This is shown in 
Figure 1 which illustrates the feed 
grain carryover from 1952 to 1961. 
Every year for the last 10, stocks of 
old-crop feed grains have increased, 
which means in every one of the past 
10 years more feed grains have been 
raised than have been used. 

The quarterly report of feed grain 
stocks presents data which are im- 
portant to the management of the 
grain business at the present time. 
The government reports the quantity 
of feed grains on hand four times 
during the season. These dates are: 
Jan. 1, April 1, July 1 and Oct. 1. 
In the case of each of the grains you 
will note that one of these dates 
matches the beginning of the crop 
year. For example, the corn crop year 
is generally regarded as beginning on 
Oct. 1. Of course, much of the crop 
usually is harvested before this date, 
but Oct. 1 provides a convenient 
time to take inventory of the old 
stock on hand. 

Examination of quarterly reports 
provides a basis to gauge the supply 
of grain that will be available. One 
quarter can be compared with the 
next as a basis for estimating the 
rate at which grain is being fed. 


New Records 


Figure 2 shows that corn and sor- 
ghum grain have reached a new rec- 
ord this year. Stocks of oats were 
high but did not reach a record. Only 
four times since 1950 have those 
stocks been above 5 million tons, and 
1961 was one of these 4 years. In the 
case of barley the stocks are smaller 
now than they have been for three 
previous years. 

Supplies of feed are large rela- 
tive to needs. Even though the 1961 


FIGURE 1. Feed Grain Carryover 


By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas Sta 


| crop of feed grains was about 11% 


less than last year’s crop, the total 
supply of feed grains and other con- 
centrates at the beginning of the 
1961-62 feeding year was only about 
3% below the record supply of the 
year before. 

Livestock numbers are up. Grain- 
consuming animal units are estimat- 
ed at 170 million for this feeding sea- 
son, compared with 167 million last 
year. The supply of concentrates per 
animal unit this year will average 
about 1.48 tons. This is down from 
the record level last year of 1.56 tons 
per animal unit. 

Feeding this year will be at the 
rate of about 0.87 ton per animal 
unit. Thus supplies will be about 70% 
greater than amounts to be fed. 


Corn Harvest Down 

Even though yields of corn this 
year were higher than ever before, 
the total amount harvested was less 
because of the cut in acreage. The 
smaller crop plus a support price of 
$1.20 for those who comply with the 
feed grain program, should prevent 
a serious pile-up on the market this 
season. Look for a low price of about 
$1 in December. Then, a gradual in- 
crease to a summer high of $1.20 can 
be expected. 

Total acres of sorghum harvested 
for grain in the U.S. in 1961 were 
down 29% from last year, but smaller 
production was offset by larger car- 
ryover. Thus supplies are large. The 
price support rate for grain sorghum 
from the 1961 crop is 41¢ cwt. higher 
than for the 1960 crop, and also it 
reflects a higher relative feeding 
value based on the price of corn. 

The price of milo at Kansas City 
is expected to increase slightly after 
the harvest low. While demand will 
be good during the coming months, 
only a gradual increase in price is 
expected. Look for a high in July of 
around $2. 


Mil. tons 
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KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY Office of Marketing Information 
FIGURE 2. Feed Grain Stocks, 1950-61 
Year* Corn Sorghum Grain Oats Barley Total 
(thousand tons) 
23,645 1,672 3,320 1,910 30,547 
20,706 1,067 4,580 2,246 28,599 
13,639 280 4,435 1,760 20,114 
21,536 210 3,984 1,230 26,960 
25,751 623 3,626 1,707 31,767 
ee ee 28,975 2,099 4,483 3,133 39,050 
32,634 2,278 5,55! 2,810 43,273 
39,750 2,225 3,847 3,058 48,880 
41,174 8,663 5,197 4,041 59,075 
42,852 14,280 5,88! 4,680 67,693 
50,036 16,274 4,277 4,018 74,605 
55,944 19,628 5,184 3,648 84,404 


*Stocks of corn and sorghum grain in ali positions on Oct. |, and oats and barley on July |. 
Source: Computed from quarterly stocks report, USDA. 
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OVERHEAD BIN SYSTEM 
CUTS COSTS TO BUILD 
THIS MODERN _ MILL 


OVERHEAD BINS AND STRUCTURE CAN §& 
[A | HOUSE MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT TO 
SUIT MILL REQUIREMENTS OF ANY AREA. 


The Lemanco system of overhead bins and structure provides a starting point 
to build an efficient, economical mill, stripped of innumerable expenditures to 
make the ultimate cost surprisingly low. 

The Lemanco overhead bins with galvanized sides and roof, smooth walls with no 
mo tie rods, having capacities from five to 32 tons per compartment, serve as the 
» roof while the skin is fastened to the structure. With this type of construction all 
_ the advantages of gravity flow are offered—speed, no augers, no motors, less 
labor—and a low cost per finished feed tonnage. 

Demonstrating the flexibility of the Lemanco overhead bin system is the above 
mill recently erected in Illinois. It has nine hoppers overhead with four used for 
concentrates and two for ground grain. The other three are used for extra 
capacity where more of one concentrate is used than another. Additional storage 
can be added when needed. In other words, you are not fenced in as you can 
be with on-the-ground storage bins. 

Even though this particular mill may not suit your requirements, the general idea 
can be utilized and profitably adapted to your needs. With this type construction 
your contractor can often add additional equipment and stay within your budget. 
Discuss this design with your mill equipment dealer, or write or call Lemanco. 


Le 


Equipment in place before skin is added showing console and 
switches for air gates as well as dial for weigh opper scale. 
From one position operator can control air gates on nine in- 
gredient bins, regulate hammer mill, turn head, weigh and 
operate discharge gates of four customer load-out bins. One 
man can grind, mix and deliver at the rate of 24 tons per hour. 


LEACH MANUFACTURING CO. 


P.O. Box 1010 PHONE Liberty 7-5472 
GADSDEN, ALABAMA 


This mill in the blue grass country of Kentucky also uses the Lemanco 
overhead system for a weigh buggy operation. 
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Trophies of the Hunt for better feedstuffs 


TRIANGLE BRAND 
COPPER SULFATE 


blended with your regular feedstuffs protects 
poultry, hogs and cattle against anemia... 
helps breeding performance... promotes bone 
development, enzyme flow and good coat color. 

It costs very little to bolster the sales appeal 
of your feedstuffs this way. Triangle Brand 
Copper Sulfate is economically priced and 
99+% pure. 


ohelos 
dodigs 


PARK AVENUE © NEW YORK 22, NEW YORE 
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FEEDSTUFFS 


LEADER IN THE FIELD 


Convention 
Calendar 


sity 


April 5—Purdue Egg Day; Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.; chm., 
David D. Jackson, Poultry Science 
Dept. 

May 7-9—Association of American 
Feed Control Officials; Sheraton- 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; sec., 
Bruce Poundstone, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Bldg., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 10-12—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Sheraton- 
Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Bruce Poundstone, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Bldg., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 


Dec. 5-6— North Dakota Turkey 
Convention; Civic Center Auditorium, 
Fargo; sec., North Dakota Turkey 
Federation, Irving J. Mork, Box 2408, 
State University Station, Fargo. 

Dec. 6-7— Missouri Poultry and 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration Midwest Quickie Convention; 
Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo.; 
sec., Missouri Poultry Improvement 
Assn., E. M. Funk, Box 568, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Dec. 7-8—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Pantlind Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, 
Box 472, East Lansing. 

Dec. 7-8— North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; chm., Dr. G. 
H. Wise, Anima] Nutrition Section, 
Animal Industry Dept. 

Dec. 8— Illinois Sheep Day; Uni- 


OOERSMOBILE... 


The Most Versatile Mobile 
Feed Plant in the Industry 


If you are thinking of buying a mobile mill, 
don't make up your mind until you have 
checked the MOOERSMOBILE. 


We will be happy to supply you with addi- 
tional information on request. You be the judge, 


we are sure you will choose a MOOERSMOBILE. 


YOU will profit more with a MOOERS! 


MOOERS 


Cyclone System. 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Phone 1-2466 


CHOOSE THESE FEATURES: 
Largest Opes Throat Ham ““Mocers" Grain Roll and Corn 
mermill. 


% Largest Alr Volume Blower and = %& 8''x17" Unloading Auger with 
Hydraulic 


% Lorgest Mixer—160 cubic feet— %& Choice of Single Engine or Two 
with odditional agitating arms. Engine Units. 


MID-STATES MILL MACHINERY COMPANY 


Shellers for high capacity. 


Phone 551-5183 Omaha, Neb. 


versity of Illinois, Urbana; U.S. Gar- 
rigus, Animal Science Dept. 

Dec. 11-15—Stockmen’s Short 
Course; Washington State University, 
Pullman; Dr. M. E. Ensminger, chm., 
Animal Science Dept. 

Dec. 18—American Society of Ag- 
ricultural Engineers; Palmer House, 
Chicago; grain storage and feed proc- 
essing session, cooperative program 
sponsored by ASAE and Grain Proc- 
essing Machinery Manufacturers 
Assn.; sec., GPMMA, John Wessman, 
400 W. Dartmouth Rd., Kansas City 
13, Mo. 

Dec. 13-15—Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers Conference; Kansas State Univer- 
sity, Manhattan; Hugh J. McDonald, 
Dept. of Agricultural Specialists, Ex- 
tension Division, Waters Hall. 

Dec. 16—Kansas Veterinary Nu- 
trition Conference, Kansas State Uni- 
versity, Manhattan; sponsored by K- 
State; Kansas Veterinary Medical 
Assn.; Midwest Feed Mfrs. Assn., and 
Kansas Formula Feed Manufacturers, 
Larry Younkin, Supersweet Feed, 
Salina, Kansas, president. 

1962 

Jan. 4-5—Minnesota Poultry Hatch- 
ery Assn.; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., L. L. Baumgart- 
ner, Litchfield, Minn. 

Jan. 8-9— Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference; Kansas State University, 
Manhattan; chm., Prof. T. B. Avery, 
Poultry Science Dept., West Waters 
Hall. 

Jan. 9-11—National Turkey Feder- 
ation; Memorial Auditorium, Dallas, 
Texas; co-headquarters hotels, Baker 
and Adolphus; sec., M. C. Small, Box 
69, Mount Morris, Il. 

Jan. 19-20—Florida State Poultry 
Producers Assn.; San Juan Hotel, Or- 
lando; sec., Tom Chesnutt, P.O. Box 
11236, St. Petersburg 33, Fla. 

dan. 21-23—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapolis 4. 

Jan. 21-24—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of North Dakota; Civic 
Memorial Auditorium, Fargo; sec., 
Lloyd C. Hanson, 513 Black Bidg., 
Fargo. 

Jan. 22—Nevada Feed Confeernce; 
University of Nevada, Reno. 

Jan. 23-27—New Jersey Farmers 
Week and Farm Show (Jan. 23-25); 
Trenton Armory; sec., Phillip Alampi, 
New Jersey Department of Agricul- 
ture, Trenton 25. 

Jan. 28-30—Midwest Feed Manu- 
factarers Assn. Shamrock - Hilton 
Hotel, Houston, Texas; exec. vice 
pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. 29-31 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Jan. 30-31—I 1 lin ois Agricultural 
Industries Forum; University of Ili- 
nois, Urbana, IIL. 

Jan. 31—Louisiana Livestock Pro- 
ducers Day; Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge 3; chm., Dr. A. M. 
Mullins, Animal Industry Dept. 

Jan. $1-Feb. 1 — Illinois Nutrition 
Conference; University of Llinois, 
Urbana; chm., Dr. Carl L. Davis, 
Dairy Science Dept. 

Jan. 31- Feb. 1— New Hampshire 
Poultry Health Conference; Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, Durham; 
Richard Warren, Poultry Science 
Dept. 

Feb. 1—Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change Annual Banquet; Parker 


For the convenience of readers who 
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CALENDAR FOR 1961-62 
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House, Boston; tickets, Raymond C. 
Hall, H. K. Webster Company, 177 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 1—Missouri Turkey Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; sec., 
Missouri Poultry Improvement Assn., 

Feb. 1-2—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State University, 
Corvallis, Ore.; co-sponsored by the 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 
and Oregon State University; chm., 
Bill Eggimann, Dairy Cooperative 
Assn., 2613 S.E. 8th Ave., Portland. 


Yes, Columbia Quarry gives you one 
day service on bulk orders . . . and in 
covered hopper cars too! CQ has the 
products . .. the equipment... the 
service! For complete information on 
Columbia Quarry’s original Dust-Free, 
Easy-Mixing, Free-Flowing Calcium 
Products write. .. 


COLUMBIA QUARRY COMPANY 
1007 Washington Ave., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Feb. 2-3—Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
ers Assn.; Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., Roy C. Munson, 2200 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. 

E. M. Funk, Box 568, Columbia. 

Feb. 4-6—Wyoming Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyo.; sec., Everett L. Berry. 
Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 5-7—Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers; Jacksonville, 
Fla 


Feb. 7-9— American Dehydratora 
Assn.; Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas, 
Nev.; Joseph Chrisman, 430 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 9-11— Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 67 E. 
Madison, Chicago 2, Tl. 

Feb. 12-13— Montana Nutrition 
Conference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry and Range Manage- 
ment Dept. 

Feb. 14-15—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; megr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bidg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 15-16— Utah Feed Manufac- 
turers & Dealers Assn. Annual Nu- 
trition Oonference and Meeting; The 
Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City; sec., 
Dr. Lawrence Morris, Brigham Young 
University, Provo. 

Feb. 16— Washington State Feed 
Assn. annual convention; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Blidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 18-20—Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo; sec., George G. Green- 
leaf, P.O. Box 151, Worthington. 

Feb. 20-21 — Virginia State Feed 


| 
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Specialists for 39 years in: Bus Babe 
MILLFEEDS %SOYMEAL LINSEED MEAL SCREENINGS % ALFALFA MEAL 


RELIANCE FEED COMPANY | 


lightweight, 


Power ‘Shovel Buy! 


This little 286 pound powerhouse will astonish you with its pulling force 
of more than 1300 pounds and work output of 100 tons per hour. 


Dollar for dollar the rugged STOHR ROTO SHOVEL gives you more... 
the ease of handling, capacity, and dependable, money-saving results... 
than other power shovels costing nearly twice as much. 


One man handles it with ease. You get instant, push-button stop-start 
action you can count on. Because it’s completely portable you wheel it from 
job to job .. . fold back the retractable wheels when it’s in use. 


Contact us for the whole story on this remarkable STOHR ROTO SHOVEL 


Seedburo 


618 W. Jackson Blvd. Dept. FS-12 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


25 YEARS 


de 


INDUSTRY FOR 


DEDICATED 


STABILIZED FOR TOP QUALITY 
PERFORMANCE 


= 

| | 

| ad < 

RUDY ESCHENHEIMER CO. wo. 


A&M Coll 
Reaves, Dairy Science Dept., Virginia land; sec., Russ Hays, Lewis Bldg., B. C. Wormeli, Extension Poultry 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. Portland 4. Husbandman. 
Feb. 23—National Feeder Finance March 15-17— Pacific Dairy and 
Oredit Group; Curtis Hotel, Minne- Poultry Assn.; Biltmore Hotel, Los | Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 


apolis, Minn.; sec., R. Lindholm, 502 | Angeles, Cal.; sec., Lloyd J. Powers, | sity, Lafayette, Ind.; sec., Karl D 
Thorpe Building, Mpls. 2. 1304 E. 7th St., Los Angeles 21. Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Feb. 26- March 1 — Colorado Live- March 19-21—Poultry and Egg Na- Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N.Y. 
stock Days; Colorado State Univer- tional Board; Palmer House, Chicago, April 10-12—Animal Health Insti- 
sity, Fort Collins; chm., Dr. C. D. TL; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 S. Michi- tute; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washing- 
Story, head, Animal Science Dept. gan Ave., Chicago 3. ton, D.C.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 
March 2-3—Oklahoma Feed Indus- March 21-23—Grain & Feed Deal- | Shops Bidg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 
try Oonference and Work Shop; ers National Assn.; Denver - Hilton April 18— Illinois Oattle Feeders 
Oklahoma State University, Still- Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Secretaries Day; University of Illinois, Urbana. 
water; Dr. Rollin H. Thayer, chm., Cirele mectings March 19-20; sec., April 18—Nebraska Feeders Day; 
Poultry Science Dept. Herbert L. Sharp, 401 Folger Bidg., University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 


March 4-6—Nebraska Grain & Feed 725 15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. chm., Dr. Robert M. Koch, Animal 
Dealers Assn.; The Cornhusker Ho- March 25-30—Grain Elevator & Husbandry Dept. 
tel, Lincoln; sec., Howard W. Elm, | Processing Superintendents; Town April 26-28 — Texas Grain & Feed 


Terminal Bidg., Lincoln 8, Neb. House Motel, Omaha, Neb.; sec, | Assn.; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
March 8-9— Maryland Nutrition Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade R. B. Bowden, 504 Ft. Worth Club 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- Bidg., Chicago 4, DL Bldg., Ft. Worth 2 


ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. R. D. Creek, March 28—Distillers Feed Oonfer- April 26-28—Oalifornia Hay, Grain 
Poultry Dept., University of Mary- ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincin- & Feed Dealers Assn.; Biltmore Ho- 
land, College Park. nati, Ohio; Dr. Lawrence E. Carpen- tel, Los Angeles, Cal; sec., Leo L. 


Figures Don’t Lie --- 


Figures don't lie, agrees Wilmington Prince Minnie, top milk and butterfat producer of Wilmington College, 
Ohio's Jersey herd. Two years ago the herd’s milking ration was amended to include 600 pounds of Schenley 
Dried Distillers Grains per ton of Grain ration. Monthly milk production immediately increased 50 pounds per 
cow and has remained higher and more consistent than during the comparable period for any previous year. 
Minnie has this year averaged almost 80 pounds of butterfat per month, with over 94 pounds in March and 
April, compared with only 607 pounds for the entire 1959 period, thanks to the inclusion of Schenley's Dis- 
tillers Dried Grains in her diet. Schenley Distillers Dried Grains added to your milking grain ration can mean 
increased milk and butterfat production whatever the season. Write to: 


istiliers inc. 


April 27 Indiana Cattle Feeders 
Day; Purdue University, Lafayette; 
chm., Dr. W. M. Beeson, Animal Sci- 
ence Dept. 

May 4-5— Illmois Grain Dealers 
Assn.; St. Nicholas Hotel, Springfield, 
TL; exec. sec., Donald E, Palmer, 
910 Lehmann Bidg., Peoria, Il. 

May 10-11 — Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn. Convention and Poultry 
Jubilee; Dinkler - Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. Walsh, 
Box 567, Montgomery. 

May 10-12—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, IL; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 54. 


Mo.; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 
ginsville, Mo. 

June 8— Poultry Coronation Ban- 
quet; Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga.; sec., Abit Massey, Georgia Poul- 
try Federation, Box 493, Gainesville. 

June 28-30—Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers National Assn.; Sheraton 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Canada; sec., Ontario Division, H. J. 
Willcock, 356 Eastern Ave., Toronto 
8, Ontario. 

July 13-17—Georgia Feed Assn.; 
Tides Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fila.; 
sec., Will L. Kinard, Suite 210-3240 
Peachtree Rd. Bidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

July 17-19—American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition; St. Louis, Mo.; 
sec., American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation, Don M. Turnbull, 521 E. 
63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Aug. 18-18 — 12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
city, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Dl. 

Aug. 24—Purdue Swine Day; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; chm., 
R. A. Pickett, Animal Science Dept. 
Dealers Assn.; State Office Bldg., Es- 

Sept. 5-7—Cornell Nutritien Con- 
ference; Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y.; chm., Dr. R. J. Young, Poultry 
Husbandry Dept. 

Nov. 8— Upper Peninsula Feed 
Dealers Assn.; State Office Bldg., Es- 
canaba, Mich.; UPFDA, Box 342, 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

Nov. 12-14— Feed Production 


St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 
1963 
March 24-29—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Commo- 
dore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; sec, 
Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4, IL 


MR. FEEO MANUFACTURER: 


For ACTION and RESULTS 


INVESTIGATE THE 


PROGRAM 


EAST ST. Louts, 


OILS 
Feeding INGREDIENTS 
Packing House By-Products 
W. D. Haugen Co. 
5605 Lyndale Avenue So., MINNEAPOLIS 19, MINN 
TAYLOR 3-7253 


Buy and Sell 
through 
WANT ADS 
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Dec. 2, 1961 
Convention and Nutrition Oonfer- March 13—Illinois Swine Growers ter, Executive Director, Distillers | Johnson, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 
ence; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; | Day; Univerity of Illinois, Urbana, 14, Cal. 
; sec., Virginia State Feed Assn., J. It. quirer Bidg., Cincinnati April 26-28—Kansas Grain 
a Paul Williams, 615 E. Franklin St., March 15-16—Oregon Feed & Seed March 28—Oommercial Egg Olinic; ——,. Assn.; ee 
Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 
| 
| 
| 
; May 27-28—Missouri Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Governor, Jefferson City, ; 
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Hammermills 


7 


Wide Selection for Proper Application 


Mill operators who have had a chance to compare, find 
the wide selection of Jacobson Hammermills the solution 
to proper application. With this choice of grinding 
characteristics, horsepower and size, any mill operator, 
whatever his needs, is assured of 
quality grinding, most efficient use of 
power and minimum maintenance 
costs. Discuss your grinding require- 
ments with your Jacobson Dealer. He'll 
help you select precisely the right ham- 
mermill from the complete Jacobson 


Jacobson UNIVERSAL Model "C” 
Hammermill with Rotary Feeder 
6 sizes; 40 to 200 H.-P. 


Jacobson MASTER Re- Jacobson AJACS Ham- 

mote Screen Change mermill for custom grind- 

Haommermill for cus- ing and special epplica- 

tom grinding. 3 sizes; tions. Quick screen 

60 to 140 HP. y change. 5 sizes; 20 to 
} 150 H.-P. 


Jacobson AJACS-O-MATIC Remote Screen 
Change Hammermill. 4 sizes; 50 to 160 H.P. 


Jacobson AJACS A 
Model “IT Hammer- ( Jacobson PULVERATOR for 


moderate grinding capacity 
or finishing dry products. 5 
sizes; ¥% to 15 H.P. 


mill. 4 sizes; 20 to 
100 H. P. 


Jacobson SPEEDY 
Grinder. 1 size; 5 
to 15 H.P. 


Jacobson UNIVERSAL 
“Junior” Hammermill. 3 
sizes; 10 to 50 H.-P. 


Write for Bulletins and Name of Representative 


Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. DEPT. M. MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
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PENB Will Take 
Annual Meetings to 
Key Poultry Areas 


CHICAGO—Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board annual meetings will be 
in areas of greatest industry concen- 
tration beginning in 1963, it was de- 
cided by the board of directors at its 
meeting here. The action was the re- 


sult of a recommendation submitted 
by the annual meeting location com- 
mittee, and is designed to provide 
greater opportunities for members to 
learn more about PENB activities. 

Under the new plan, the conven- 
tion will be in Chicago once every 
five years, beginning in 1965, and in 
other areas other years 

In announcing the policy, Howard 
Kauffman, PENB president, said, 


“The action was taken because we 1962 a. k Lik 
believe that the more people know OORS Re 
about PENB, the greate» will be the 
interest to support pro! tional ac- 


tivities to stabilize marke‘s Record Year for 


Mr. Kauffman said invitations for | Milk Production 


the 1963 meeting are now being ac- 
cepted. Cities desiring te host the | 
meeting should submit invitations to | 
Lloyd H. Geil, PENB general mana- 
ger, 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill 


WASHINGTON—Gradual braking 
of the downward trend in milk cow 
numbers is heading milk production 
| in the direction of the third consecu- 
| tive year of significant gains. So, as 


| 
| 


— tout de suite. 
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SHELLBUILDER COMPANY MARINE BUILDING HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Oui, c’est magnifique how clean 
they are. Each car has le kraft 
paper pour le grand protection. 
Le Shellbuitder est pure 
reef oyster shell, washed in purified 
Water, and sterilized for the health ) 
Of your flocks. Shellbuilder est 
économique. It arrives in parfait 
condition at your store — and 

in clean cars. Order a car today 


indicated by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s dairy situation outlook, 
a new record is in prospect for 1962. 

The milk production recovery is 
due mostly to beef cattle prices hav- 
ing been below 1959 levels during the 
past couple of years and to two in- 
creases in the level of price supports 
for milk and butterfat in the last 13 
months. 

Beef Less Attractive 

Many milk producers have been at- 
tracted to beef production because the 
two livestock enterprises use about 
the same farm resources, but this 
shift became less attractive during a 
couple of years of lower beef cattle 
prices. USDA says 1962 beef cattle 
prices are likely to show little change 
compared with 1961, and this will re- 
move any special encouragement for 
moving out of dairying or for heavier 
culling of milk cows. 

“Stable beef cattle prices at present 
levels may provide even less of a 
downward pressure on milk produc- 
tion in 1962 than might generally be 
expected,”” USDA _ economists say. 
“The reason for this is that the two 
recent increases in price supports had 
relatively more effect on prices in 
those regions where the shift from 
milk to beef production has been most 
pronounced. 

“Prices in the central regions of 
the country have generally been 
above 1960 since the beginning of the 
year. On the other hand, lower prices 
than a year ago have prevailed in the 
Northeast and in the south Atlantic 
states. Since May, prices in all areas 
have been drifting lower relative to 
a year earlier, and in September only 
prices in north central states were 
higher than in 1960. 

Near-Term Potential 

“It is likely that the near-term po- 
tential for increased milk production 
in the middle part of the country is 
stronger than pressures in the form 
of relatively lower prices making for 
declines in the northeast and Pacific 
regions . . . Output in states where 
prices have declined the most has 
continued to increase or has tended 
to be stabilized near year-ago levels. 
In the central part of the nation, 
however, increases in production in 
response to the relatively more favor- 
able prices appear to be gathering 
momentum.” 

Slightly higher feed prices are not 
expected to affect milk production 
much in the new year, USDA says, 
because milk-feed price relationships 
still will be relatively favorable in 
comparison with long-time averages 


Why 
Grain Men 
Prefer 


‘ARID-AIRE 


Improve and enrich your poultry 
) 
) 


and livestock feed with SUPER CAL 
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She won't know the difference but you will! 


when you replace high-cost skim milk with Borden’s low-cost new Hi-Fat MRB° 


New Hi-Fat MRB, a development of Borden’s Nutrition Research 
Laboratory and Test Farm at Elgin, Illinois, now gives you more 
mixing flexibility than ever before in the preparation of economical 
calf milk replacers, calf starters and other specialty feeds that call 
for high fat content. 


In addition to its palatable and highly-digestible whey solubles 
and soy flakes, the New MRB formula contains choice white grease 
to bring the fat level up to 15%. By having your extra source of 
animal fats evenly dispersed in a product that flows freely and 
mixes easily you can actually cut down on mixing time as well as 
your product inventory. 


Borden’s Hi-Fat MRB —as well as the regular MRB formula — 
are the only Milk Replacer Bases available to the industry. They 
are both higher than dry skim milk or buttermilk in protein, gross 


energy values and vitamins. Yet, in spite of their nutritional supe- 
riority, Hi-Fat MRB and MRB are significantly lower in price than 
other milk nutrient sources. 


Both MRB formulas are free-flowing, easily mixed and readily 
suspended when your calf milk replacers are reconstituted with 
water. Mix after mix, you'll find the MRB formulas consistently 
superior products that will fit all your formulation requirements 
for high-quality milk nutrients at a low cost. 


Wap orden’s feed supplements division 
= 350 Madison Avenue « New York 17, N.Y. 


Better products through Borden research 


Replace high-cost milk nutrients in all your specialty feeds with low-cost MRB and Hi-Fat MR@— Calf Milk Replacers - Calf and Pig Starters - Dog and Cat Foods - Mink and Fish Feeds 
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Calcium Requirement of Laying Hens 


Rutgers Poultry Scientist Describes Research Leading 
To Recommended Calcium Content of Laying Rations 


Research leading to information on 
the calcium requirement of laying 
hens can be conducted in several 


ways. The approach most frequently | 


used is experimentation with practi- 
cal diets and relatively large flocks, 
which are fed varying levels of cal- 
cium. If egg production and shell 
quality of the birds are closely 
watched over a period of time, pref- 
erably an entire laying season, valu- 


able information can be obtained. | — 


Short experiments of this type might | 


give erroneous information, however, 


since the laying hen is capable of 


using a relatively large part of her | 


bone calcium for shell formation, 
a small deficiency of calcium in the 
diet will therefore not be immediately 
noticeable. Shell quality and egg pro- 
duction will respond to a dietary in- 
sufficiency of calcium only after the 
hens have been on the deficient diet 
for some time, depending upon the 
severity of the deficiency. 

In experiments carried out over a 
period of several years, Norris et al. 
(1) obtained optimum egg production 
and shell strength at 18% calcium 
of the ration. This information was 
reported at the annual meeting of 
the Poultry Science Assn. in 1934. 
Ten years later, Evans et al. (2) 
found that 2.5% calcium would sup- 
port satisfactory egg production, but 
that 3% was required for optimum 
egg shell thickness. More recently, 
Petersen et al. (3) obtained optimum 
shell quality with 3.75% calcium at 
enviromental temperatures below 70° 
F., and suggested a calcium intake 
of 45-5% at higher temperatures. 
Similarly, Titus (4) found the Nation- 
al Research Council requirement of 
2.25% (5) insufficient for caged lay- 
ers, and did not notice any adverse 
effect from feeding calcium levels 
between 3 and 6% of the ration. The 


| 


SHELL THICKNESS—After remov- 
ing the membranes, shell thickness 
is determined with a rounded-anvil 
micrometer. A thickness of 28 milli- 
meters, 2s shown in this picture, is 
considered suboptimal. 


RECORDS—Dr. 8. Hurwitz, who car- 
ried out calcium and phosphorus 
studies in Rutgers laberatories for his 
Ph.D. thesis, is shown recording egg 
production beside hens in metabolism 
cages readied for a balance study. 
Excreta are collected in stainless 
steel pans and water is supplied by 
a low-pressure drip system mounted 
at the rear of the cages. 


By Dr. Paul Griminger 
Rutgers University 


Paul Griminger 


AUTHOR—The author of this article, 
Dr. Paul Griminger, is a nutritionist 
in the department of poultry science, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
NJ. He is the author or co-author 
of more than 30 scientific papers in 
the field of nutrition. He was gradu- 
ated from the University of Illinois 
with a major in animal nutrition and 
was nutritionist in the poultry de- 
partment of the University of Ne- 
braska before assuming his present 
position at Rutgers in 1957. The ma- 
jority of his recent work has been 
in the field of mineral and vitamin 
metabolism and requirements of poul- 
try. 


value of 2.25% calcium was never- 
theless retained in the revised edi- 
tion (1960) of the NRC requirements 
(Publication 827). 


Another Approach 

After noting the wide range of 
proposed requirement values obtained 
in practical experiments let us next 
turn to another investigative ap- 
proach. It is common knowledge that 
part of the calcium laid down in the 
egg shell is derived from bone cal- 
cium, the bone being continuously 
replenished with dietary calcium. If 
insufficient dietary calcium is pro- 
vided for this replacement, the hen 
will continue to lay, but will be in 
negative calcium balance; in other 
words, she will excrete more calci- 
um than she consumes. (Clearly, this 
process has definite limitations, since 
the total body calcium of the lay- 
ing hen is less than one ounce, which 
approximates the calcium content of 
one dozen eggs.) 

The use of balance studies should 
therefore, within a very short time, 
reveal whether a hen receives suf- 
ficient dietary calcium. Pioneering 
studies on calcium balance in laying 
hens have been carried out by Mor- 
gan and Mitchell (6), Tyler and co- 
workers (7,8), and others. The first 
effort to use balance data for the 


| determination of the calcium require- 


ment, however, was made by Com- 
mon (9) who, on the strength of bal- 
ance data available at that time, 
calculated the average daily reten- 
tion of calcium from the food by 
laying hens to be of the order of 
50%, and the requirement for sus- 
tained heavy production to be 4 gm. 
of calcium daily. 

It should be noted that Common 
expressed his estimate of the require- 
ment in grams per day rather than 


| 


in per cent of the diet, thus allow- 
ing for variations in feed consump- 
tion. The importance of the rate of 


| production on the calcium require- 
| ment needs no further comment. 


When the maintenance and growth 
requirements of the hen are disre- 
garded, the calcium requirement may 
be expressed by the following for- 
mulas: 


(1) Daily Ca requirement (gm./hen) = 
(gm. Ca/egg) x (% egg production) 
(% Ca retention) 
(2) Ca required in the feed (%) = 
Daily Ca requirement (gm./hen) x 100 


daily feed consumption (gm.) 


In order to extend the informa- 
tion available on calcium balance 
further, a number of experiments 
were carried out over the last few 
years at the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station. It was our spe- 
cific purpose in these sttidies to cb- 
tain further information on calcium 
retention and on calcium excretion, 
and to carry out complete balance 
studies at several levels of calcium 
intake. 

In the first series of experiments 
(10), balance studies were conducted 
with two groups of pullets over a 
period of nearly one year. Using the 
experiences gained in these trials we 
followed with short-term balance 
studies at several levels of calcium 
intake (11), the levels ranging from 
2.27 to 3.54% of the diet. All meas- 
urements were made on individual 
birds, and averages were calculated 
for each group of four to five birds. 
In order to obtain comparable data, 
birds which laid less than four eggs 
during a six-day balance period were 
excluded from the calculation of av- 
erage values, and the over-all rate 
of production for all birds used was 
80%. Under these conditions, hens 
receiving less than 3 gm. of calcium 
per day showed an appreciable nega- 
tive calcium balance and an eleva- 
tion in the enzyme plasma alkaline 
phosphatase. Level of this enzyme 
had been previously shown to be in- 
creased in response to calcium in- 
sufficiency (12). Egg shell quality 
was good in all cases, although shell 
calcium seemed slightly decreased at 
lower calcium intake levels. Intake 
level above 3 gm. of calcium per day 
did not significantly improve shell 
calcium or shell thickness. It should 
be pointed out, however, that the ex- 
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CALCIUM RETAINED (%) 
is} 
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TABLE 1. Composition and Retention of 


Calcium at Graded Levels of Intake 

Calcium in Calcium Calcium 
feed consumed retained 
% ¢m./bird/day 
2.27 2.50 1.40 
2.56 2.69 1.43 
2.69 3.04 1.55 
2.83 3.35 1.69 
2.93 3.34 1.60 
3.18 3.48 1.55 
3.54* 4.16* 1.57* 


*Averages of several observations 


TABLE 2. Calcium Requirement Per Day 
and Hen, Assuming a Calcium Content 
of 2.24 gm. Per Egg and Disregarding 
Maintenance and Adult Growth Require- 


Daily calcium requirement 


Calcium Rate of production 

retention 100% 80% 70% 
% gm. gm. gm. 
55 4.07 3.26 2.85 
50 4.48 3.58 3.14 


TABLE 3. Calcium Requirement of Laying 
Hens as Percent of the Feed at Two 
Levels of Feed Intake. 


—Calcium requirement 


Feed in gm. per day* 
consumption 2.85 3.26 3.14 3.58 
gm./bird/day** % of the feed 
13 2.52 2.88 2.78 3.17 
102 2.79 3.20 3.08 3.5! 


*Requirements as shown in Table 2. 
**113 gm. approximates a feed intake of 
25 Ib./100 birds. 


periments were conducted in a con- 
trolled-environment cage room main- 
tained at 65-70° F., and that the 
birds were therefore not exposed to 
thermal stress such as occurs occa- 
sionally in the field. Such thermal 
stress has been reported to increase 
the requirement of calcium for good 
shell production (3). 


Retention 


In order to calculate the calcium 
requirement it is requisite to have 
valid information on the amount of 
calcium requirement that can be re- 
tained for body growth and egg pro- 
duction. This retention can be ex- 
pressed in absolute figures, or as a 
per cent of the ingested calcium. 
Pertinent data from our experiments 
are presented both ways. Table 1 
shows that calcium ingestion above 
and beyond the minimal intake which 
maintained calcium equilibrium in 
this series of experiments (3 gm. 
bird/day) did not increase the amount 
of calcium retained. Actually, an in- 
creased calcium consumption reduces 
the per cent calcium retention, as 
shown in Figure 1. Under these con- 
ditions it is, of course, futile to feed 
higher levels of calcium, and would 
only serve to reduce the energy con- 


25 30 


35 40 
CALCIUM CONSUMED (GM/DAY) 


J 
45 50 


FIGURE 1—Reduction of per cent calcium retention with increased calcium 
intake is shown in this figure. Each symbol represents an average value for a 
group of four to five hens over a six-day balance period. While the relation- 
ship between per cent retention and calcium intake is, by its nature, a curvo- 
linear function, the section investigated in Rutgers studies closely approached 
a straight line (coefficient of correlation y = —0.97), 
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Simple demonstration helps solve major packaging problem for Dow Chemical 


The multiwall bag you see here con- 
tains nothing but air. The man stand- 
ing on it weighs 200 lbs. Yet no air 
can escape. That’s because the bag 
is Union-Camp’s amazing new 
UNISEAL. 

It ended a two-year search by Dow 
Chemical for a package that would 
provide a perfect vapor barrier. 


Protection problem critical 
The search began when Dow first 
developed an effective new crab grass 
killer. To successfully market this 
new product, an unusually tight pack- 
age—even air-tight—was essential. 
The ideal package also had to be 
sturdy, printable, easy to handle and 
ship. And economical. 

One day Dow engineers witnessed 
the UNISEAL demonstration you 
see above. If the bag could lock in air, 
then it must have the perfect vapor 
barrier. Further testing proved they 
were right. 

Seals safely—and saves, too 
The remarkable new UNISEAL bag 
features four plies. An outer sheet of 
semi-bleached paper (for top print- 


ability). Two middle plies of kraft. 
And an inner ply of kraft laminated 
to aluminum foil with polyethylene. 
A final extrusion coating of poly- 
ethylene resin over the foil serves as 
the heat-sealing medium for the inner 
seam and bottom. 

The bag can easily be filled on any 
standard filling equipment. A special 
machine heat-seals the inner ply and 
applies adhesive to the tops of the 
outer plies. It then folds over the 
lip and pastes it to the outside of the 


Secret of sealing. Spe- 
cial machine heat-seals 
inner ply, folds lip over 
and pastes to outside 
of bag. Finally, gum 
tape is applied (arrow) 
forming a positive air- 
tight closure. 


UNISEAL’S unique 
inner ply is made of 
kraft paper laminated 
with polyethylene to 
aluminium foil. Bags 
can be easily filled on 
any standard filling 
equipment, 


strip of gum tape over the edge of the 
lip to form a positive air-tight closure. 

Apart from providing a perfect 
vapor barrier, Union-Camp’s 
UNISEAL bag also turned out to 
be the least expensive container of 
any previously tried! 


How much could a Union-Camp 
multiwall idea save you? 


Hundreds of companies, large and 
small, have cut costs through Union- 
Camp multiwall ideas like this. Our 
comprehensive packaging service— 
5-Star Plan—covers bag construction, 
design, specifications control, pack- 
aging machinery and .a survey of 
your plant. And it’s free. 

See your local Union-Camp multi- 
wall man for complete details. 


FREE 16-PAGE BOOKLET shows 
how packers like yourself have 
achieved greater economy in 
their multiwall packaging op- 
erations. Write Dept. M-4. 


UNION-CAMP. 


MULTIWALL BAGS 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 233 Broadway N.Y. 7, N.Y. 
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FUL-O-PEP SALES MEETING—New Ful-O-Pep feed salesmen are pic- 
tured at a training session in Highland Park, IL, which covered such topics 
as product knowledge, dealer development and finance and sales techniques. 
Attending were, beginning with tables on the left, left, then right, at the table, 
from the back to the front of the room, are: Huey Claybrook, Trenton, Tenn.; 
Mike Flanagan, Longview, Texas; Jack Nichols, Tripoli, lowa; Bob Farrow, 
McCook, Neb.; John Irwin, Abilene, Texas, and Jim Hoover, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Tables on the right; left, then right, from rear to front: Jchn Taliaferro, 
Rosendale, Mo.; Walker Hawes, Atlanta, Ga.; Jim Adkins, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Jim Walters, Plattsburg, Mo.; Alvin Vaughn, Knoxville, Tenn.; Gary Guinn, 
Oberlin, Kansas; Wayne Kohnke, Lombard, Ill., and Don Chalker, Braden- 
ton, Fila. 


tent of the feed. However, as men- 
tioned before, these considerations are 
only applicable in the absence of 
thermal! stress. Figure 1 shows that 
calcium retention at the proposed 
level of minimum requirement was 
between 50 and 55%. This is in 
agreement with other studies, al- 
though occasionally higher values 
have been obtained (13). 


Theoretical Approach 

After discussing the “feeding ap- 
proach” and the “balance approach” 
to calcium requirement studies I 
would now like to discuss a theo- 
retical approach. This approach con- 
sists of calculating the requirement 
from known facts such as the calci- 
um content of the egg, per cent pro- 
duction, calcium retention and feed 
intake. 

According to Romanoff and Ro- 
manoff (14), a 58 gm. egg (2.05 oz.) 
contains 2.24 gm. of calcium, most 
of it in the shell. Assuming an egg 
of the above size and 55% calcium 
retention we find that 4.07 gm. of 
calcium are required for depositing 


Mr 


\ CoceiVae 


What Have These Got 
That No Other 
Coccidiosis Program Has? 


CocciVac. plus Trithiadol’ Give You... 
PLANNED EXPOSURE AND CONTROL 


for early, lasting immunity. This gives the best coxy protection and elimi- 
nates coxy as a factor in later stress conditions. 


HEALTHIER, STRONGER CHICKS 


that utilize feed efficiently—grow well—perform well in the laying house. 


LASTING PROTECTION 


from Coccidiosis in the laying house. Immunity, once developed, continues 


through the useful life of the laying bird. 


Lasting Immunity to 
Coccidiosis requires 
exposure and control! 


The “PROTECTION TEAM” of Cocct- 
Vac and a recommended coccidiostat, 
such as TRITHIADOL, assures both! 


CocctVac, a coccidiosis vaccine, provides 


t 
. a measured exposure through vaccination 


inexpensive for early, lasting 


. .» TRITHIADOL, the superior, time-tested 
coccidiostat by Sterwin, protects while 
immunity is developing. 


2.24 gm. of calcium in the egg; if the 
hen is less efficient and only retains 
50% of ingested calcium, this require- 
ment would increase to 4.48 gm. For 
a hen laying three out of every four 
days this would indicate, as shown 
in Table 2, a requirement of ap- 
proximately 3 gm. of calcium per 
day. In these calculations no atten- 
tion has been paid to any other cal- 
cium requirement the laying hen 
might have beside the need for shell 
formulation. The maintenance re- 
quirement, including an allowance for 
adult growth, has been calculated to 
approximate 0.1 gm. per hen per 
day (8) but we are not even sure 
whether this requirement is entirely 
additive to the requirement for egg 
production. In any case, the main- 
tenance requirement is relatively 
small and was therefore neglected in 
the calculations presented here. 

Let us assume that an average 
laying hen of a Mediterranean breed 
such as the SCW Leghorn consumes 
% lb. of feed per day, or 113 gm. 
Table 3 shows the requirements at 
this feed intake for the four exam- 
ples given in Table 2, These consid- 
erations indicate requirements from 
252 to 3.17% of the diet. While 
% Ib. per day is an average feed 
consumption widely used in practical 
calculations, hens will occasionally 
eat less, as, for example, during hot 
spells. 

Such a decreased intake, unless it 
is very severe, would probably not 
cause a protein deficiency, since pro- 
tein is nearly always fed in excess 
of the actual requirement. The same 
could be said for most and perhaps 
all of the vitamins. Calcium, how- 
ever, is usually not fed in excess, and 
a decrease in feed consumption is 
therefore likely to cause a marginal 
calcium intake. 

The last row in Table 3 shows 
the per cent calcium a diet would 
have to contain to satisfy the hen’s 
requirement when the feed intake 
is decreased by 10%, namely to 102 
gm. per day. In this case our calcu- 
lated calcium requirement would vary 
roughly between 2.75 and 3.5%. 
Clearly, feed intake could be reduced 
further, but eventually this would 
limit egg production by virtue of lim- 
iting the intake of other nutrients. 
Furthermore, lower feed intakes 
might be compensated by better re- 
tention as observed by Mueller (15), 
whose studies make it appear doubt- 
ful that high environmental tempera- 
ture and humidity reduce shell thick- 
ness by lowering calcium intake. 

It is on the basis of the above 
calculations and our own experimen- 
tation that we feel that the require- 
ment of 2.25% calcium as recom- 
mended by the animal nutrition com- 
mittee of NRC is not sufficient to 
maintain a high rate of egg produc- 
tion and good shell quality in laying 
hens. This level of calcium will neces- 
sitate supplementation of the ration 
with calcite grit or ground oyster 
shells. While these supplements are 
frequently offered free choice, at 
least in floor operations, and while 
under these circumstance 2.25% cal- 
cium of the diet will be sufficient, 
this amount of dietary calcium can- 
not, under such conditions, be right- 
ly considered as the laying hen’s “re- 
quirement.” 

Recommendation 

What, then, should the. recommen- 
dations for the calcium content of 
laying rations be? Our own experi- 


N. K. Parrish 
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*While some growers use other coccidio- 
stats with CocciVAc, TRITHIADOL is 
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ciency with the CocctVac program. LUBBOCK, TEXAS 

PORTER 2-8787 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y, 


CocciVoc is the registered trademark of Dorn ond Mitchell Laboratories, Inc. 
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mentation showed that 3 gm. bird/day 
would support 80% egg production 
and good shell quality. This was 
equivalent to a dietary level of ap- 
proximately 2.7%. Calculations (Ta- 
ble 3) show this figure to lie in the 
range of reasonable values, albeit in 
the lower half. 

Therefore, it is our opinion that 
under normal conditions 2.7% will 
be sufficient for feeds of a medium 
energy level, while 3% should be used 
for high-energy feeds, or if a safety- 
factor is desired, 

No conclusions can be drawn from 
our experimentation to date regard- 
ing possible changes in the calcium 
requirement under conditions of ther- 
mal stress. We feel that at the pres- 
ent level of knowledge there is great 
need to expand existing studies (15) 
to obtain further information on the 
calcium balance of laying hens un- 
der conditions of controlled stress, 
and to initiate studies on the pos- 
sible influence of various dietary fac- 
tors on calcium balance. 
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Alabama F Expands 


WINFIELD, ALA. — Continental 
Conveyor and Equipment Co. has be- 
gun an expansion program at its 
Winfield plant, according to Nelson 
J. Kemp, chairman of the board. 

A plant addition will add 15,000 
sq. ft. of manufacturing area and 
3,000 sq. ft. of office space for ad- 
ditional engineering and sales per- 
sonnel. 

“Also included in our plans,” Mr. 
Kemp said, “are new facilities which 
will enable us to broaden our line 
of materials handling equipment, as 
well as increase volume of produc- 
tion.” Some additional facility pur- 
chases have already been made, he 
said. 


Germans Visit U.S. 
Feed Grains Exhibit 


HAMBURG, GERMANY — Ameri- 
ca’s potential for supplying feed 


grains overseas was on display to 


thousands of north Germans in No- 
vember in a 10-day exhibit at Ham- 


burg, the U.S. Department of Agri- | 


culture’s largest overseas food fair. 
The fair attracted an estimated 200,- 
000 German citizens. 

Grain handlers, importers, grain 
merchants, milling people and feed 
manufacturers were among those who 
stopped by to talk at the display. 
West Germany is one of America’s 
largest customers for feed grains in 
western Europe. 

Feed grains represent 26% of the 
total value of exports to Common 
Market countries. West Germany 


took $70 million worth of American | 


coarse grains in 1960, 15% of its 
agricultural imports in dollar volume. 
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NEW PROFITS FOR YOU 
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High Energy—For Hard Working Dogs 


Both breeders and owners are enthusi- good bone structure, sturdier bodies 


astic about this balanced, palatable, and proper density of coat." 


highly-nutritious, complete dog ration. 
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Kathleen A. Strang, Gurnee, Ill., says customers and repeat sales with this 


"Blatchford's makes for economical, protein-rich Dog-Ration. 


Dog-Ration 


WAUKEGAN 
ILLINOIS 


Midwest Division, Des Moines, lowa 
West Coast Division, Nampa, Idaho 


Announcing the NEW Scrpertor 


HEIGHT 5° 9” 


EIGHT DIES 
AVAILABLE 


7 Ve DIRECT CourLED MOTOR 
WEIGHT 725 LBS. 1 


Superior Division of Daffin Corporation, Hopkins, Minnesota 


— 


PORTABLE FEED 


PELLETIZER 


* Produces cubes and pellets from dry 
mash mixtures—without steam. 


* Ideal for small feed mills, dairies, 
feed lot operators and big hog and 
poultry operations. 


Whether you run a small feed 

mill or your own big féeding operation, 
take a good look at this new 

Portable PELLETIZER—and add up 

the advantages it gives you. 


Reasonable cost . . . flawless operation 

. .. production up to 750 lbs. 

per hour . . . a choice of 6 pellet sizes 
. and you can move it around 

anywhere, anyplace, anytime! 


Tests prove pelleting saves feed, 
prevents wastage, cuts costs and helps 
t 4 stock make faster gains. The 
Superior-Templewood Portable Pelletizer 
7 gets you these advantages without 
% a big investment and without 
complicated bins, steamers, mixers and 
feeders needed for big pelleter 
installations. Backed by 35 years 
experience in the field of cold-pelleting 
without the use of steam. 


Get the FACTS for profits. 


| 

| TEMPLEWOOD 

4 3 

| DRIED EAS Load it right into a pickup truck 

q Seepeercor Ea PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
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FEED INGREDIENTS WITH REAL BENEFITS! 


HaVeN Granite Grit 

@ TAPO Oyster Shell & Meal 

e@ KELL PHOS (Soft Phosphate) 
@ MILEZYMES (Feed Enzymes) 
Brand Vitamins— 


@ MC-47 (Condensed Beet Solubles) 

@ MC-59 (|Ammoniated Condensed 
Beet Solubles) 

@ WHEAST (the New Protein Fer- 
mentation Concentrate) 

@ ADY-20 (Live Yeast) 

oe SCHLITZ Brewers Grains & Yeast 

e@ FEEDPHOS (Defluor. Phosphate) 

C.F.S. (Corn Fermentation 
Solubles) 


e@ Grains - Millfeeds - Grain, 
Rice By-Products 

e@ Animal By-Products 

@ Oil Cake Meals 


ACTION ond INTEGRITY 
backed by 
EXTENSIVE EXPERIENCE 


Calif. Offices 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


LABORATORY CONTROL by Wilhoit 
CAN BOOST YOUR FEED PROFITS! 


Quality control doesn’t cost . . . it pays! Get 
the facts from us. 


WILHOIT LABORATOR 


FLOUR EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS 15 


Want 
accurate 
blends? 


Use DRAVER MICRO-MASTER Feeders 


To get on-the-head control of their blends, modern feed 
plants install Draver Micro-Master Feeders—with these 
positive control features: 


Feed rate settings are adjustable to 1/10 of 1%. 


High accuracy is maintained over entire, wide feeding 
range. 


Any setting can be exactly duplicated again and again. 


Many existing Draver systems are also being converted to 
Micro-Master drive for the same reasons—consistent, high 
accuracy and reduced formula change-over time—achieved 
at low cost. Remote controls are available. Ask for 


Catalog 806. 


B.F. Gump Co. 


1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Ilinois 

New York 36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 
San Francisco 5—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 

Dolias 2—J, WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


CRD, Air Sac Costing Broiler Industry 
$60-$90 Million Annually: Pathologist 


By Special Correspondent 


GEORGETOWN, DEL. — Chronic 
respiratory disease and air sac are 
costing the nation’s broiler industry 
between $60 and $90 million annu- 
ally. 

Dr. William Krauss, University of 
Delaware poultry pathologist, speak- 
ing before some 200 broiler service- 
men, said that these disease compli- 
cations will make it necessary to re- 
move 800,000 birds from the process- 
ing lines this year in Delmarva. Air 
sac will cost Delmarva $1% million 
just in condemnations alone. Dr. 
Krauss said this does not include 
much additional loss in poor feed con- 
version, mortality and cost of medi- 
cation. 

“In air sac, the feed consumption 
is greatly reduced,” he said. “The 
birds lose weight, the feed conversion 
is extremely low and mortality may 
go as high as 40% in some flocks.” 

Dr. Roy Lugenbuhl, University of 
Connecticut, covered the subject, 
“Prevention of CRD Through PPLO- 
Free Flocks.” First he explained the 
difference between CRD and air sac. 
He said, when you are talking about 
CRD, you are talking about a spe- 
cific disease caused by a specific or- 
ganism—PPLO (pleuro pneumonia- 


like organism.) 


Air sac is the disease that causes 


| the condemnations. There are three 


factors which are necessary to bring 


| about this disease—the PPLO organ- 
| ism; a coliform organism (bacteria), 
| and a virus, usually infectious bron- 


chitis. 

To keep the birds from getting the 
much dreaded air sac disease it is 
necessary to keep only one of the 
three disease organisms away from 
broilers. If the PPLO organism is 
kept out, air sac is kept out. 

PPLO is transmitted from the 
breeder hen, through the egg to the 
baby chick. To answer the question, 
can flocks be PPLO-free?—Dr. Lu- 
genbuhl said, “Yes.” 

There are two main advantages to 
a PPLO-free flock. The offspring 
would have rapid recovery to New- 
castle disease and infectious bron- 
chitis. There would be little if any 
air sac. 

According to Dr. Lugenbuhl, the 
disadvantages rule out PPLO-free 
flocks. He said that breeds must be 
kept in small flocks and many units. 
There would be limited movement of 
birds on a farm because of the con- 
stant risk of infection. Both the male 
and female lines must be kept PPLO- 


Dried Beet Pulp 


AND LIQUID 


Feeding — Molasses 


Write for Price Information and Nearest Distribution Point 


INDUSTRIAL MOLASSES CORPORATION 


Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 
Leonia, New Jersey 


3033 Excelsior Boulevard 
321 Fort Lee Road 


IMPROVE YOUR CATTLE FEED WITH ECONOMICAL, NUTRITIOUS: 


Dried Molasses Beet Pulp 
Beet Pulp Pellets (Plain Molasses) 


free. And there is always the chance 
of a contaminated environment. 

“It is difficult to see how this pro- 
gram will work for the industry,” he 
said. ‘‘We must search for some other 
method for control.” 


CRD Control 


Reporting on observations in the 
field and results at his firm’s research 
farm, Robert McVickers pointed out 
that respiratory diseases need not be 
a problem. Mr. McVickers of Camp 
Hill, Pa., is with Allied Mills. 

“CRD has never been a problem on 
the Wayne Research Farm,” he said. 
He listed the management practices 
used. Litter is removed between each 
flock; concrete floors are used; floors, 
walls, ceilings and windows are thor- 
oughly cleaned and disinfected be- 
tween lots; the equipment is cleaned 
and disinfected, too, and the water 
troughs are cleaned daily and disin- 
fected twice weekly. 

Mr. McVickers said that the rapid 
growth of the industry resulted in the 
construction of houses purely for 
economy rather than environmental 
control and surfaces that can be dis- 
infected. Hard surfaced floors have 
been and still are considered a luxury. 

“Maybe the long run will prove 
that good floor surfaces are an inex- 
pensive investment. 

“Foul air, low oxygen content, has 
long been associated with CRD. In 
fact, I have seen flocks with bad cases 
of CRD show no signs when the 
houses were ‘opened up’ during cold 
weather.” 

Fresh air contains approximately 
21% oxygen. An experiment showed 
that the percentage of oxygen fell to 
16% in expired air. Respiratory diffi- 
culties occur when the oxygen con- 
tent is less than 11%. 

If the fumes are not exhausted in 
a house, the carbon dioxide content 
increases with the highest content 
being at floor level, creating an un- 
healthful atmosphere for the chicks, 
he said. Gas heaters take oxygen from 
the air, too. 

“We are going to see more me- 
chanical ventilation in the future,” he 
said. 

To achieve better ventilation it will 
be essential to consider more insula- 
tion. This doesn’t have to be expen- 
sive. 

Mr. McVickers made the following 
statements: “Where good sanitation 
was practiced, there was no CRD ob- 
served. Where I have seen central 
heat, I have seen the best results. 
Every case where I have seen saw- 
dust used, it has been too wet.” 

Dr. A. S. Cosgrove, L&M Labora- 
tories, Berlin, Md., reported on treat- 
ments for air sac. He gave an analy- 
sis of the products on the market 
which have been designend to treat 
the organisms causing air sac. 


JEPSEE PUT GUARANTEED 


INTO YOUR OWN 
FEEDS AT LOW COSTi 
JERSEE VITAL-MIN HAS 
NEVER FAILED TO GIVE 
GUARANTEED POTENCY 
RESULTS! 


Contains the necessary Vitamins, Antibiotics, 
Amino Acids and Trace Minerals to Vitamin 
Fortify your own feeds for just @ few cents 
bag... JERSEE VITAL-MIN makes your 
feeds better, brings you more satisfied 
customers. 


= 
S 
=> 
Contains guaranteed levels of Vitamin A 
Vitamin D and Aureomycin. Gueran' 
feeding results. 
4 Write to for dealers’ sales helps. Jobber 
ond distri utor hi are lable! 
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Manufacturers of leading high quality multi- 
vitamin premixest for poultry feeds are using 
Hetrogen K exc/usive/y as their source of 
vitamin K fortification. Why? Because 
Hetrogen K provides the superior stability and 
full potency that premixes demand! Recent 
accelerated storage tests run by one of these 
premix manufacturers showed that Hetrogen 
K 256* had twice the stability of any other 
vitamin K supplement. These data reconfirm 
the results of other reliable tests which showed 
that Hetrogen K 256 provides superior potency 
retention even under a wide range of storage 


and manufacturing conditions. Equally impor- 
tant—there’s no premium price tag on this 
better product. Hetrogen K 256 in your premix 
costs no more than other kinds of less stable 
vitamin K products. 


Whether you already use one of the fine 
premixes made with Hetrogen K, or build your 
own formula, be sure to specify Hetrogen K 
256 and then you will know that the potency 
in the bag matches the potency on the tag. 
Please write or phone for further information. 
*U.S. & Foreign Patents Pending tnames on request 


HETEROCHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


111 EAST HAWTHORNE AVENUE 
VALLEY STREAM, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 
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SALES DEMONSTRATION—Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc., West 
Springfield, Mass., promotes its “free flowing” bulk bin pellets at its service 
centers with a cardboard “hourglass” containing pellet samples. When the 
display is turned upside down, the pellets flow from one side to the other 
showing the free flowing feature. Advertising is printed on each side so it 
can be read regardless of which side is up. Bob Schlicke, an employee, dem- 
onstrates the display. 


OKLAHOMA MILIL—This bulk feed 


mill of 150-ton daily capacity was 
opened by the Alva (Okla.) Farmers 


KENT TRAINING SCHOOL—Twenty-five Kent dealers and salesmen from 
Iowa, Illinois and Nebraska attended a three-day training school on manage- 
ment and nutrition conducted by the educational and scientific staff of Kent 
Feeds. The session was one of a series conducted by Kent during the year to 
keep dealers advised of nutritional advances, changes in feeding practices 

and programs. 

Those who attended are pictured here. In the first row, left to right, are: 
Glen Ridout, Kent, Iowa City; Dick Lister, Kent, Clemons, Iowa; Charles 
Stoutner, Keota, Iowa; Ed York, Marengo, Iowa; Ralph Luke, Stockton, IIL; 
Ben Stocking, Ohio, [ll., and Floyd Albaugh, Mechanicsville, Iowa. 

Second row, left to right: Bob Wentworth, Kent, Laurel, Neb.; Charles 
Burr, Princeton, lL; Ed Harris, Kent, Sioux City, Iowa; Cluett Chamberlin, 
Akron, Iowa; Vince Kvidera, Anthon, Iowa; Don Feelheaver, Coleridge, Neb., 
and Mike Miller, Milledgeville, Ill. 

Third row, left to right: Wylie Guthrie, Viola, Ill.; Wayne Hoffman, Still- 
man Valley, Ull.; Keith Brown, Battle Creek, Iowa; Erwin O'Neill, Jackson, 
Neb., and Rod Drake, Kent, Muscatine, Iowa. 

Fourth row, left to right: Warner Doughty, Sioux City, Iowa; Bill Kann, 
Brooklyn, Iowa; Roger Lamfers, Kanawha, Iowa, and Dan Peters, Mediapolis, 
Iowa. Also attending the school but not on the picture were Floyd Deal, 
Marengo, Iowa, and Harold Davis, Colfax, Iowa. 


Cooperative Assn. Loading facilities 
are in a covered dock with five over- 
head holding bins. Six additional over- 
head holding bins are over the drive- 
way. Total capacity of these bins is 
130 tons. Inside the plant there are 
41 ingredient bins. The $200,000 plant 
will serve customers in a four-county 
area, handling Nutrena feeds and in- 
gredients shipped from Nutrena 
Feeds’ Coffeyville, Kansas, mill. 


PREPARE FEED FORECAST—The 20th annual feed 
survey committee of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. is pictured as it prepared its forecast of feed use 
and supplies for the next 12 months during a two-day 
meeting in Chicago (Feedstuffs, Nov. 4, p. 1). The com- 
mittee of 24 college men from all areas of the country 
included: B. D. Barnett, Clemson Agricultural College; 
G. H. Beck, Kansas State University; D. E. Becker, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; T. H. Blosser, Washington State Uni- 
versity; L. ©. Cunningham, Cornell University; R. F. 
Davis, University of Maryland; J. N. Ferris, Michigan 
State University; D. F. Fienup, University of Minnesota; 


W. H. Hale, University of Arizona; D. C. Henderson, Uni- 
versity of Vermont; F. W. Hill, University of California; 
E. R. Kiehl, University of Missouri; R. M. Kottman, Ohio 
State University; J. I. Miller, Cornell University; A. L. 
Neumann, University of Illinois; R. P. Niedermeier, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; L. S. Pope, Oklakoma State Uni- 
versity; J. H. Quisenberry, Texas A&M College; D. M. 
Seath, University of Kentucky; E. L. Stephenson, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas; H. S. Teague, Ohio State University; 
C. W. Upp, Louisiana State University; R. C. Wahlistrom, 
South Dakota State College, and W. G. Zmolek, Iowa 
State University. 


In the second picture are Bill Diamond (left) of the American Feed 


CORNELL CONFERENCE—Pictured between sessions at the Cornell Nutri- 
tion Conference in Buffalo are these scientists and industry representatives. 
In the first photo, Dr. ©. D. Caskey (right), Cooperative Mills, Inc., Baltimore, 
is demonstrating use of the electronic “Cowculator” to three Cornell pro- 
fessors—standing, Dr. D. E. Hogue (left) and Dr. J. K. Loosli; seated, Dr. 
8. T. Slack. The calculator was developed by Dr. Caskey to use various types 
of information and quickly show the most profitable concentrate feed rate 
for a dairy cow. 


Manufacturers Assn., Chicago, and Dr. P. L. Kelly of the University of 
Nebraska. 

The third picture shows Lynn Christian (left) of the Borden Co., New 
York, visiting with William Monson of Borden, Elgin, Ill. 

In the fourth photo are, left to right: B. W. Martin of Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis; R. Vetter, Hess & Olark, Ashland, Ohio, and Dr. Kenneth 
Maddy, Monsanto, St. Louis. 
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Palatability of Pig Rations Studied 


By Special Correspondent 


AUBURN, ALA. — Should a baby 
pig ration be formulated strictly ac- 
cording to what 
knows the pig needs, or should some 
effort be made to cater to the pig’s 
taste? 

It is known that the pigs show 
preferences for different feed ingre- 


| 
| 


the nutritionist | 


dients. These preference characteris- | 


tics are spoken of as acceptability or 
palatability. Palatability of a ration 


is influenced by such things as shape | 
and size of feed particles, feed flavors, | 


prior experience and texture of the 


ration, according to Dr. Howard F. | 


Tucker, associate animal husbandman 
at Auburn University here, who con- 
ducted a palatability study. 

Today many pigs are being weaned 
at an average weight of 40 lb. at 
eight weeks of age. The Auburn re- 
searcher says that one way to in- 
crease the average weaning weight 
is to increase consumption of feed 
by the pig. Increasing the palatabil- 
ity is one way of accomplishing this, 
he says. He says that, in general, 
the pig that daily consumes the larg- 
est amount of a balanced ration (1) 
gains faster and (2) 
of gain for the least amount of feed. 

It was pointed out: “There are 
stress conditions produced by sick- 
ness or castration when specific drugs 
and nutrients are needed by the pig 
Feeds readily acceptable would speed 
recovery and prevent setbacks im- 
posed by such conditions. In essence, 
time is important, not to the pig, 
but to the producer.” 

In tests at the Auburn Agricultural 
Experiment Station conducted by Dr 
Tucker pigs were removed from the 
sow at 35 days of age and fed a 
test ration for a period of 21 days 
While on the sow, the pigs were not 


creep fed but did consume some of | 


the sow’s feed. 

The basal ration used contained 
corn, soybean meal, dried skim milk, 
fish meal, vitamins, minerals and 
antibiotics. “This basically is a good 
baby pig ration,” said Dr. Tucker. 
Several hundred pigs at the station 
fed this ration have averaged over 
40 lb. at 56 days of age, he pointed 
out. 

Results Oited 

Results of feeding various sources 
and levels of sucrose (table sugar) 
containing substances are given in 
Table 1. Dr. Tucker said that when 
given a choice between no sugar and 
10% sugar in the ration, the pigs 
showed a very marked preference for 
the sugar-containing ration, Group 1 
(see Table 1). 

Levels of sugar additions at 5% in- 
crements were studied to find the de- 
sired sugar level in the ration. Only 
a small difference was noted between 
the 15% and 20% levels, Group 2. 
For reasons of economy the 15% lev- 
el was chosen, the Auburn research 
man said. 

Blackstrap molasses was compared 
with sugar, each at the 10% level. 

The table shows a very marked 
preference was shown for the sugar 


TABLE 1. Comparison of Feed 
Consumption Rates 


Con- Ay. Feed 
sump- daily per ib 
Ration tion Pigs gain gain 
% No. Lb. Lb. 
Group I— 
No sugar ..... 6 10 1.21 2.20 
10% sugar® ... 94 
Group 2— 
5% sugar .... 4 25 85 1.84 
10% sugar .... I 
15% sugar .... 40 
20% sugar .... 45 
Group 3— 
10% sugar .... 15 99 1.58 
10% molasses .. 9 
Group 4— 
10% sugar .... 69 i 1.15 1.69 
10% brown 
sugar .... 31 


*Sugar refers to table sugar. 


adds a pound | 


ration, Group 3. “Because molasses 
is unpalatable and excessive amounts 
cause diarrhea, it is doubtful that it 
should be included in a baby pig ra- 
tion,” Dr. Tucker commented. 


Refined Sugar Preferred 

Rations containing unrefined sugar 
would be more economical than those 
containing refined sugar, he said. 
Therefore, 10% brown sugar and 10% 
table sugar were compared. The pigs 
showed a preference for the refined 
sugar ration by consuming more than 
twice as much of the feed, the table 
indicates. 

“The average daily gains were good 
in all cases,” Dr. Tucker said. “Feed 
efficiencies were very good. The least 
efficient group required only 2.2 Ib. 
of feed to produce one pound gain. 

“Various agents used in human 
foods were tested for their accepta- 
bility by the pig. The addition of 
1% cocoa to a 15% sugar ration with 
one group failed to improve palata- 
bility. Substituting .05% saccharin or 
a combination of saccharin and cocoa 
resulted in almost complete rejection 
by the group. 

“Cheese rind, which is used to in- 
crease palatability of dog foods, 
failed to improve acceptability by 
pigs in another group. Only small 
amounts of rations containing two 
commercial flavoring materials were 
consumed by the third group. 

“Increasing levels of lard resulted 
in an increased acceptance of the ra- 
tion by a third group. Since palata- 
bility was increased without an ac- 
companying increase of performance, 
further investigations are being 
made. 

“In a fourth group, comparison 
was made using a 15% sugar ration 


with 15% sugar rations containing 
drugs used to treat non-specific 
scouring in pigs. The inclusion of 


either 3-nitro or arsanilic acid re- 
sulted in decreased consumption.” 


MILL ADDITION UNDERWAY 


KENNAN, WIS.—A 36 x 37 ft. 
addition is being built at the Mix 
Rite Feed Mill, Kennan. The new 
building will house two new mixers, 
will have a large bulk molasses sup- 
ply and will be equipped to do auto- 
matic mixing of various kinds of 
feeds. The mill will have about three 
times the output of the old mill 
when the addition is completed, ac- 
cording to Robert Minks, owner. Ar- 
rangements have also been made to 
handle bulk feed operations. 
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MODERN ART?—Modern “wonder” drugs and chemicals photographed un- 
der the microscope—revealing patterns and color that rival the imagination 
of today’s nonobjective artists—were featured in a display at the Kodak 
Exhibit Center in Grand Central Station, New York City. The 60 photo- 
micrographs in the exhibit are the work of photographer Jack Kath of the 
Merck Sharp & Dohme Research Laboratories division of Merck & Co., Inc. 
Subjects Mr. Kath “paints” with his camera are primarily drugs and chemicals 
discovered by Merck scientists. Some compounds are enlarged up to 600 times. 
Pictured here are photomicrographs of “Thibenzole,” new broad-spectrum 
anthelmintic now undergoing field trials. “Thibenzole” is the Merck trademark 
for thiabendazole, discovered by Merck scientists. Many of the photomicro- 
graphs displayed in the exhibit also decorate the walls of the main building of 
the Merck Sharp & Dohme Research Laboratories at Rahway, N.J. 


RYDE’S 


3] Fon 
SWINE and POULTRY 


ree and essential Trace Mineral elements. 


RYDE 


For Self Feeding Free Choice—Custom and Formula Mixing | 


RYDE'S MINERAL BLOCKS 


5% Phosphorus — Cane Molasses — Vitamin D, 
RYDE & CO., 3939 Se. Union Ave., Chicago 9 


BUY AND SELL THROUGH FEEDSTUFFS WANT ADS 


THA, KANSAS 


Suspend from ceiling, 
or mount on floor or 
outside mill. 


Wenger Horizontal Pellet Coolers carry the pellets 
through a bath of exhaust air on an endless wire mesh 
belt that handles pellets from 3/16” to range cube size. 
Variable speed drive on conveyor provides necessary 
speed variation for best cooling and moisture control of 
different size pellets. With no vertical movement of 
pellets and no baffle plates in cooler, ratio of fines is 
greatly reduced. Cooler can be suspended from ceiling 
or mounted on floor. Also available in two-stage 


superimposed coolers, delivering pellets immediately 
under intake of upper cooler. Built in 14, 18, 24 and 30 
ft. lengths . . . capacities of 3 tons to 30 tons per hour. 


©HONE AVenue 4-2133 
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What CAN Be Done to Help Correct the Poultry 
Industry's Economic Weaknesses of .. . 


OVER-Production and UNDER-Marketing 


President, Northeastern Poultry Producers Council 


The history of governmental efforts 
to stabilize agricultural prices is a 
history of ill-fated attempts to 
achieve scarcity. And gentlemen, our 
problem today is not how to achieve 
scarcity. Our problem is how to pro- 
duce abundantly and still return to 
producers an income which will sus- 
tain the poultry industry on a level 
of equality with the other great pro- 
ducing groups. 

The poultry industry today—espe- 
cially broilers and turkeys, but to a 
lesser degree eggs, too—is facing 
staggering economic losses due to a 
combination of over-production and 
under-marketing. 

The cause of over-production can 
be attributed to as many factors as 


By Carroll Dunham 


there are people debating the subject. 
Some of the most commonly men- 
tioned are: Integration, government 
financing, government farm pro- 
grams, the insatiable quest for vol- 
ume by all segments of the industry, 
pressures from “outside” financial in- 
terests ... and the very human char- 
acteristic found to a greater or lesser 
degree in all of us—the desire for 
stature, for importance—which in 
this instance manifests itself in the 
form of lust for control. 
Condemned as Wrong 

We have all heard each one of 
these factors condemned for being 
economically, morally, ethically or 
legally wrong or unfair. It is fre- 


AUTHOR—In a tone of strong con- 
viction and in terms of thorough un- 
derstanding, Mr. Dunham goes be- 
yond the symptoms of poultry indus- 
try problems to what has caused 
them in this article adapted from a 
talk he delivered at the recent spe- 
cial meeting of poultry trade associ- 
ations in Cincinnati. 

A native Bostonian who was an 
airplane passenger service director in 
Latin America before he became a 
poultryman in 1948, Mr. Dunham is 
president of NEPPCO and of Custom 
Farms, Inc., a stock corporation 
founded by NEPPCO for the estab- 
lishment of a franchised brand name 
merchandising program for eggs and 
poultry. His leadership abilities also 
are being utilized by other state, re- 
gional and national poultry groups. 

Mr. Dunham owns a farm near 
Southbury, Conn.. with a capacity of 
20,000 birds. 


Carroll Dunham 


quently argued that if all these prac- 
tices were discontinued, the industry 
would quickly right itself and move 
ahead on a sound basis. That might 
be true if these factors or practices 
constituted the actual problem. But 
they are not the problem. They are 
merely the most obvious symptoms 
of it. Viewed objectively, there’s little 
or nothing wrong with a single one 
of them, except possibly “lust for 
control,” and the validity of that as 
a factor is highly debatable in the 
first place. 

What is wrong is the kind of think- 
ing and planning that go into these 
factors, and the purposes for which 
they are undertaken. Boiled down, 
each of these factors involves credit 
and financing in one form or another 
and raises the question: How sound 
are the bases for this credit and fi- 
nancing? 

Poultrymen, feedmen, hatchery- 
men, processors, banks, cooperatives, 
government and outside investors ex- 
tend credit or finance poultry opera- 
tions in one way or another. And the 
soundness of their dealings is condi- 
tioned by the following eight criteria 
which, taken together, in varying 
degrees, and at varying times produce 
the economic dilemma commonly 
called “over-production.” 

1. Lack of adequate, accurate, re- 
alistic figures needed to measure the 
possibility of success — Farmers are 
notoriously poor record keepers. 
Whereas other industries regularly 
maintain extensive, detailed, audited 
records with which to validate loans 
and capitalizations, poultrymen infre- 
quently keep more than the crudest 
of books. Furthermore, poultrymen 
are generally unable to obtain realis- 
tic figures from their suppliers. Not 
that their suppliers do not have fig- 
ures, but that those figures are rare- 
ly adjusted to the norm of “on-farm” 
performance. Ask any hatcheryman, 
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for example, for production figures 
indicating the, number and size of 
eggs which can realistically be ex- 
pected from his birds at various age 
levels and he’ll be hard pressed to an- 
swer you. 

2. Misusing and misinterpreting the 
yardsticks and statistics now avail- 
able—One of the faults lies with the 
statistics themselves—who furnishes 
the basic information, how accurate 
it is, how and by whom it is collected 
and tabulated. But another is that 
many people, in all strata of our in- 
dustry, do not understand it. The best 
statistics in the world are worthless 
if those for whom they are intended 
do not understand them or cannot 
properly use them: 

3. Poor budgetary approach to financ- 
cing—I refer to this as the “Output 
vs. Input” theory. So often both the 
poultryman and his lender base their 
judgment of whether or not the poul- 
tryman can handle a certain loan or 
contract upon expected dollar return 
. .. upon how many dollars the “out- 
put” of the operation will yield. We 
maintain that this is_ fallacious. 
Based upon accurate price and per- 
formance statistics, the investment 
should be translated into terms of 
the production needed to carry it and 
compared with a realistic estimate of 
actual production. In other words, the 
decision should be based upon what 
production the “input” will require 
(which can be substantiated), rather 
than upon what investment the “out- 
put” might carry (which is always 
hypothetical). 

4. Overselling techniques and mis- 
leading information by suppliers to 
producers and financiers alike — The 
claims of breeders and hatcheries 
regarding the performance of their 
birds, of feed manufacturers regard- 
ing their feeds and of equipment sup- 
pliers regarding their equipment are 
frequently based on either question- 
able research, further distorted by 
over-eager sales departments, or on 
valid research which has not been 
properly adjusted for widely varying 
field conditions. An example is the 
widespread reliance upon random 
sample test results when it is quite 
obvious that these results cannot be 
attained in the every-day production 
of the average poultry farm. 

5. Over-devotion to the creed of 
volume for volume’s sake—We have 
all been guilty of this in varying de- 
grees. All of us want our business to 
grow; the trend in our national econ- 
omy is toward “bigness.” But when 
any one part of an industry outstrips 
the others, the whole industry suffers. 
In the poultry industry, production 
has outstripped marketing, and one 
of the causes is the insatiable quest 
of many fer volume without regard 
for the marketing or consumption of 
the end product. 

6. Failure to consider marketabil- 


ity when programming production— 
As Red Motley says, “Nothing hap- 
pens until somebody sells something.” 
All of the profits of all the heteroge- 
neous elements of the poultry indus- 
try come from the purse of Mrs. Con- 
sumer. We must somehow learn how 
to tailor production to consumption— 
to the sale of the end product. 

7. Lack of sound judgment and 
common sense—Admittedly this is a 
“catch-all” and a generalization, but 
it also has applications beyond those 
already mentioned. The present deba- 
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cle in broilers and turkeys is replete 
with examples. 

8. Attitude of exclusiveness, i.e., 
failure of the poultry industry to 
learn from others—Whether because 
of ignorance, indifference or inability, 
the poultry industry has repeatedly 
failed to relate its problems to those 
encountered in other fields and to 
learn lessons from that relationship. 

In our opinion, these eight criteria 
point up the fundamental causes be- 
hind over-production, and any at- 
tempt to remedy that condition must 
be found in the elimination or allevi- 
ations of those causes—causes which 
clearly constitute a serious business 
management weakness of our indus- 
try. 

Under-Marketing 

Let’s now turn our attention to 
under-marketing, a part of our over- 
all problem no less important than 
over-production and certainly no eas- 
ier to solve. 

The marketing of poultry products 
has developed over the years in an 
atmosphere of “Buyer, Beware!” De- 
spite all the efforts and lip service 
to the contrary, the industry has not 
really geared itself to providing the 
quality of product and type of serv- 
ice essential to effective and success- 
ful participation in the food industry. 
We have permitted outsiders to as- 
sume a dominant role in the market- 
ing of our products to the point 
where we might well ask: “Who 
works for whom?” We have taken a 
“laissez faire’ attitude that the con- 
tinuing decline in the consumption of 
eggs, for example, is caused by fac- 
tors beyond the control of our indus- 
try. Consequently, no worthwhile ef- 
fort has been made to arrest that de- 
cline and repair the damage. 

Many more examples of weakness 
in our present merchandising meth- 
ods could be given, but there is a 
brief summary of those weaknesses 
which, when taken together, consti- 
tute the present economic conditions 
we call under-marketing: 

1. Unwillingness of the industry to 
properly prepare its products for 
market. 

2. Lack of coordination between 
production and marketing. 

3. Reluctance of the present mar- 
ket people, with few exceptions, to 
actively participate as members of 
the industry. 

4. Failure of marketing coopera- 
tive patrons to actively participate 
in the management of their organi- 
zations. 

5. Wholly inadequate brand name 
identification. 

6. A dearth of merchandising and 
promotion programs to sell the prod- 
ucts of our industry. 

7. Over devotion to price as a sell- 
ing mechanism. 

8. Lack of control by the industry 
of its marketing outlets and proce- 
dures. 

Whose Problem Is It? 


We have now covered the funda- 
mental causes of the over-all prob- 
lem which manifests itself in over- 
production and under-marketing. One 
last question remains: Whose problem 
is it? It would seem it is rightfully 
an industry problem, and that doesn’t 
mean just producers. Feed manufac- 
turers, hatcheries, equipment manu- 
facturers and market people have as 
big an investment and stake in the 
future of the industry as do the pro- 
ducers. With the possible exception 
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of participation in association activ- 
ities, the industry, as a whole, has 
concerned itself very little with the 
problem of effective marketing. Mar- 
ket people—wholesale egg and poul- 
try dealers, processor and marketing 
cooperatives—are, for the most part, 
order takers. And the rest of the in- 
dustry considers the problem outside 
its immediate province. Yet, as was 
mentioned earlier, no one connected 
with the industry turns one dollar of 
profit if the products produced by the 
combined efforts of the industry are 
not properly marketed. 

Some in our industry think the food 
retailer should be doing our market- 
ing for us. Numerous appeals have 
been made to food chains to promote 
chicken and eggs and their coopera- 
tion has been most commendable. But 
we forget that their principal inter- 
est is selling food and related items. 
To do this, they must carry the kind 
and quality of products in greatest 
demand. A product must move or be 
removed. 

In recent years, demand for a vast 
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CENTRAL SOYA FEED MILL—Pictured is an artist's sketch of the feed 


mill now under construction at the Central Soya Co.’s Indianapolis plant. 


(Feedstuffs, Nov. 18.) Adjacent to the company’s present soybean processing 
and grain storage facilities, the mill will have a rated capacity of 500 tons 


per day. In addition to feed production facilities, the mill will have 15,000 


number of these food store items has 
been created by the “leap frog” tech- 
nique of advertising: The. manufac- 
turer or wholesale distributor adver- 
tising directly to the consumer in 
magazines, newspapers, radio and 
TV. Thus, the supermarket gets 
“bounce back” demand for a product 
from the consumer. In this process, 
brand name identification is essen- 
tial. 

Food retailers are not interested 
in promoting poultry and eggs, per se. 
Poultry and eggs are just a few of 
over 5,000 items in their stores, most 
of which are promoted for them by 
someone else. 

It is thus apparent that we cannot 
rely to any great extent upon food 
retailers to market our product for 
us. It is also apparent that regard- 
less of who produces the product, or 
who markets it, the problems we are 
discussing today will exist until 
solved. "They are just as much the 


products under contract as of the in- 
dependent producers. 

Over-production and under-mar- 
keting present a challenge to the 
poultry industry. To meet that chal- 
lenge, the industry must integrate its 
operations. According to Webster, 
“integrate” is defined as “to make 
into a whole.” Stripped of its present 
connotations, this is what we must 
do in whatever is the best and sound- 
est manner for all concerned. 

If the industry will properly accept 
these as problems of direct economic 
interest to all segments, we can then 
work together to seek solutions. Mu- 
tuality of interest could produce co- 
operation; cooperation could produce 
solution, and solution could produce 
economic benefits for all. We won't 
know the answer unless we are will- 
ing to make the effort. 

Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council is making an effort today, 
and I should like to present for your 
consideration four proposals which 


we believe can contribute materially 
to a solution of the problems just 
enumerated: 

1, Draft and support legislation re- 
quiring hatcheries and breeders to re- 
port to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture accurate statistical informa- 
tion concerning sales of chicks and 
poults, as well as foundation or 
hatching egg stock. 

It has long been rumored that some 
of those who supply USDA with the 
statistical information used to com- 


sq. ft. of warehouse space for finished feeds. problems of those producing poultry 
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disparity between recent USDA sta- 
tistics and actual industry produc- 
tion. 

Until we have adequate, accurate 
and realistic statistical information 
and know how to use it, we cannot 
hope to do an orderly job of produc- 
tion programming or future planning. 

2. Petition USDA to develop and 
conduct training programs through- 
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out the country to teach poultrymen 


how to use and properly apply to 
their own operations the statistical 
information it regularly disseminates. 
Such sessions might properly be in- 


corporated in the various meetings, 
schools and conferences regularly 


conducted by the organizations rep- 
resented here. 

3. Make a major effort to develop 
a uniform system of record-keeping 
and accounting for the poultry indus- 
try. Such a system should establish 
a common language, standardize ter- 


minology and provide the ratios, 
norms and bench marks necessary to 
measure the success potential of any 
poultry operation. 

As most of you know, NEPPCO 
has already taken a big step in this 
direction with the release this past 
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summer of the NEPPCO poultry busi- 
ness systems complete with optional 
electronic data processing. Over 6,000 
NEPPCO pen records are currently 
in use and distribution has been made 
to 38 states and three foreign coun- 
tries. Over 100 poultrymen are using 
electronic data processing and more 
are signing up daily. 

We shall be most happy to make 
this system available to any or all 
the associations represented here who 
will agree to aggressively promote 
its use. In addition, we have a uni- 
form, enterprising accounting system 
in the pilot stage of development and 
are willing to work with this group 
toward its perfection and promotion. 

The only condition we attach to 
this offer is that these programs re- 
main exclusively and perpetually as 
services available only from our vol- 
untary trade associations. 

4. That we support a merchandis- 
ing program that will provide the 
tools by which poultrymen working 
through their voluntary associations 
may attain their rightful place as 
respected members of the food indus- 
try. 

In this regard, we commend to your 
attention a second key program of 
NEPPCO Custom Farms, Inc., a 
stock corporation founded by 
NEPPCO, whose trademarked brand 
name, backed up by a quality control 
program and a major advertising and 
promotion campaign, is being fran- 
chised to a highly selective group of 
egg and poultry processors. The ac- 
tivities of the company are being fi- 
nanced by the sale of stock and by 
royalties paid to it by the franchised 
processors. Producers of the products 
sold under the program are tied to it 
by strong marketing agreements with 
their franchised processors. 

The first and most important ob- 
jective of Custom Farms is securing 
and expanding a market for those 
products that can meet its rigid qual- 
ity standards. A second objective is 
to increase the net return to partici- 
pating producers. A third is coordi- 
nating production with marketing— 
tailoring supply to demand. 

Custom Farms, Inc., has obtained 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
approval for the limited public offer- 
ing of 2,500 shares of stock at $100 
a share. It has retained Caretta & 
Counihan of Washington, D.C., as its 
counsel and the J. Walter Thompson 
Co. as its advertising agency. We 
have launched a market test of our 
program and products in Rochester, 
N.Y. Soon we will be expanding to 
other areas of the Northeast. 

In the interests of time and space, 
I have purposely been brief in out- 
lining these four proposals. I cannot 
overemphasize their tremendous 
scope nor the challenge to our ingenu- 
ity, our abilities and our patience 
which they pose. 

In contrast to government control 
programs, the program we are pro- 
posing is not one of immediacy. It 
offers no swift, emergency relief. It 
is long-range and, for the most part, 
non-spectacular. We do not claim it 
to be the only solution, nor a complete 
solution. Obviously, much work re- 
mains to be done to polish and per- 
fect it. But we do contend, in all mod- 
esty and sincerity, that it represents 
the only constructive alternative to 
complete governmental control of our 
industry that has yet been advanced 
and which promises any real hope of 
correcting the economic weaknesses 
of our industry. 
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Annual Feed Sales 


In Arkansas Reported 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Feed man- 


ufacturers reported 1,003,466 tons of | 


commercial feeds sold in Arkansas in 
the year which ended June 30, 1961, 
a decrease of over 200,000 tons from 
the previous year, the Arkansas Plant 
Board has reported. 

The drop in tonnage was brought 
about by certain poultry feeds being 
exempt from inspection fees, the re- 
port explained. Except 
there was an increase in almost all 
other classes of feed, it was pointed 
out. Poultry feeds still hold the lead, 
however, with 267,406 tons. 

Out-of-state mills sold more feed 
in Arkansas than did state mills— 
644,059 tons compared to 358,977 tons. 
Exceptions were horse and mule 
feeds, cottonseed meal, soybean meal, 
corn, rice and oat products and al- 
falfa. 

An estimated 550 companies had 
approximately 6,000 feeds registered 


for poultry, | 


during the year. Plant Board inspec- | 
tors took 4,112 samples of feed on 
sale in Arkansas during the year. | 


These were 
chemical laboratory. On the samples, 
14,091 chemical determinations were 


made (principally for protein, fat, 
fiber, urea, minerals and drugs) to 
determine whether they met the 
manufacturer’s guarantee. It was 
found that of 166 samples, 4% were 
deficient, and warning or seizure no- 
tices were issued. Of the 166, there 


were 111 Arkansas mills and 55 from 
out-of-state, the Plant Board reports 

These figures represent a drop in 
deficiencies of 1.6% over the previous 
year, 
ance with the feed law by 
turers, it was noted. Dairy and cattle 
feeds continued to be the classes of 
feeds most often found below the 
mills’ guarantee. 

During the year, the Plant Board’s 
laboratory staff consisted of four 
chemists, two chemical analysts and 
one laboratory assistant. William C. 
Ware is chief chemist. Chemists were 
Thomas Hall, J. W. Waddell and 
Junior Johnson. Analysts were James 


analyzed in the board’s | 


which indicates better compli- | 
manufac- | 


Holman and John Pyle. Assistant was | 


Neal Loetcher. The board’s fertilizer 
and pesticide analyses were also 
made at the laboratory. 


Will Seek Reelection 


MEMPHIS — Joe N. Pless of the 
feed ingredients business, Joe N. 
Pless & Co., Memphis, has announced 
that he will run for reelection as cir- 
cuit court clerk next August. Mr 
Pless has been serving as clerk since 
1954, and is now in his second term. 
A chemist for Royal Staf-O-Life and 
later Nutrena Mills, Inc., until 1953, 
Mr. Pless founded the Pless company 
with his son, Joseph E. Pless. They 
own and operate the firm. 


Egg Law Supported 


HARDIN, KY. — The Kentucky 
Poultry Federation and the Kentucky 
Poultry Improvement Assn., meeting 
here, passed a resolution “endorsing 
and supporting the Kentucky egg 
marketing law as legislation that 
benefits producers, consumers and 
handlers of eggs.” 

The resolution stated the law “has 
helped create a condition whereby the 
retailers of eggs have confidence now 
that eggs sold by them are of qual- 
ity that insures satisfied customers, 
as evidenced by a resolution passed 
by the Kentucky Retail Food Dealers 

It was also stated in the resolu- 
tion that “the entire commonwealth 
should assure itself that a suitable 
climate essential for the expansion 
of the egg industry is maintained, 
and that the laws of our state keep 
pace with the egg marketing legisla- 
tion in our sister states.” 
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MEAL 
FISH MEAL 
_ FEEDING OIL 


"Wellens & Co. 


MINNESOTA 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


LA BUDDE 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x | 


IT'S STERLING “HALITE” ICE- MELTING TIME AGAINE 


Halite is quicker_and saves your ticker | | 


Mow 


Don't 
GETICED- 
GET Halite 


Wintertime is Sterling Blusalt Lik Time 


For best health, cattle need extra salt—and a full measure 
of trace elements. Home-grown feeds and roughages 
simply don't provide enough—and the easiest way to make 
up the lack is to put a Sterling Lik holder with a 4-Ib. Blusalt 
. put up a sign next to 
. and don't forget bags of Blusalt for free-choice feed- 
ing and feed mixing—and Blusalt blocks for the loafing shed. 


Lik by each stall. Display these Liks.. 
them.. 


Make your feed store Winter Emergency HQ 


Display bags of Sterling ‘‘Halite,’’ the ice melter so many 
folks rely on for walks, drives, loading docks, doorways, 
paths and other key areas that have to be kept ice-free. 
And “‘Halite’’ is great for extra traction under car and 
truck wheels to ‘‘keep ’em rolling’ all winter long. Comes 
in 100-Ib., 50-lb., 25-lb. (with plastic carrying handles) 
and 10-lb. bags. Show ’em all—sell 'em all! 


KEEP THAT WATER SOFTENER SALT MOVING! 


Get your share of this ever-growing business. Display 
a sign and a pallet of Sterling Water Softener Salt... 
and you're the man for the steady, month-in, month- 
out profits that come from this easy, self-sustaining 
business. Get your share! 


on Sterling’s Lik hold- 


Here’s some éxtra 
business for you! 


Display the Liks right 


ers. They're 
handy and 
made to last 
for many 
years. An 
extra -profit 
item for 
you! 


42 NG 
BRINE 
STERLING 


FTN “Ss 


Ask your Sterling representatives for mailing pieces, 
promotional literature and ad mats specially prepared 
to help you make more profit this winter. 


Work with your local county agricultural agent—voca- 


feeds and feed programs. 


CINCINNATI 
DETROIT 


CHARLOTTE 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
BUFFALO 


s T RLIN 
NG. CLARKS SUMMIT. 


them, and they can be extra salesmen to promote your 


Ny, 


For Sterling Farm and Feed Salt products, call our District Office nearest you: 


PITTSBURGH 
ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEWARK 
NEW ORLEANS 


the extras in 


FARM y A LT 
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Importers and Wholesalers 
of .. Canadian Screenings 


SUPERIOR FEED COMPANY 


Board of Trade Duluth 2, Minn. 
Phone: 2-0777 Teletype DU 16 


Members: Americen Feed Manufacturers Association 
The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


The Feed Man’s Library 


Reader Service Depart 
Feedstuffs 


POULTRY PRODUCTION, 9th Edition 


By Dr. Leslie E. Card, professor of animal science, University of 
Illinois. 


A book useful to the mastery of the science and practice of poultry husbandry. Includes 
statistics of the industry; principles underlying commercial production of poultry meat and 
e995; newer findings relating to nutrition with special reference to amino acid and energ 
requirements. Discussion of automation in production and processing A we $7.00 
and eggs, economics of broiler production and commercial egg production. .... 


LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA, 2nd Edition 
By Rudolph Seiden, D.Sc., in association with W. James Gough, D.V.M. 


A comprehensive reference book which presents and coordinates recommendations of over 
300 experts. Includes information on how to guard and improve the health of livestock; how 
to rec ize, prevent and contro! diseases p- parasites; how to use 

medications, feeds and feed sw; . Hasae special diagnostic index...... 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING 

By E. M. Juergenson and W. P. Mortenson 

This edition is compteiey up-to-date, and presents in plain and down-to-earth language 
the results of literally millions of dollars’ worth of research by State Ag Experimenta! sta- 


tions, the USDA, and successful dairymen throughout 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION 
By E. M. Juergenson 
Complete up-to-date findings on all phases of beef cattie production, a maximum of infor- 


mation with a minimum of reading; the author has condensed, in usable 
style, all the necessary facts and kev soints on this topic ...........0-ccenee 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN FORAGE AND 


PRODUCTION 
By G. M. Briggs and W. P. Mortenson 


This book gives the knowledge gained from millions of dollars’ worth of 
search presented in easy-to-r foened end practical form. 325 pages, 117 illustrations $4.25 


FEED PRODUCTION SCHOOL TRANSCRIPTS 


1958—BULK HANDLING of finished feeds; micro-ingredients, 
liquids, pelleting, mill remodeling ....................«+$15.00 


1958—SMALL MILL—Receiving and preparation; mixing; packing, 
storing and shipping; typical mill layouts; pelleting; dust col- 


1959—PELLETING: wafering; crumblizing; methods and techniques 


1959-—SMALL MILL—Pelleting and related subjects, including cost 
facts and practical recommendations for the small mill ... .$5.00 


1960—PARTICLE REDUCTION of grains; PROPORTIONING in- 
gredients; PREMIXING; MIXING principles; CONTAMINATION 
CONTROL and FDA requirements ....................-$15.00 


Please Add 50¢ Per Book for Any Shipment Outside U.S. and Concda 


Reader ‘Se 
Feadstulfe 
P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 


From 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
One of the newest facilities of the 
animal husbandry department on the 
Texas A&M College campus is a 30- 
ton feed mill that turns out small- 
batch experimental rations for beef 
cattle, swine and sheep. 

Dr. O. D. Butler, who heads the 
animal husbandry department, re- 
ports that the new mill, financed from 
college funds, cost $117,000. Last year 
the plant produced the equivalent of 
$200,000 worth of formula feed. 

He noted that the college mill “is 
not competing”’ with commercial firms 
in supplying feed needs of the ani- 
mal husbandry and veterinary medi- 
cine departments because the mill is 
used only to make short-run experi- 
mental rations that no commercial 
firm would want to produce. Some 
formula feed requirements of experi- 
mental work still are purchased from 
commercial manufacturers. Also, the 
mill is a campus laboratory in which 
students receive practical instruction 
pertaining to animal nutrition and 
feed manufacturing. 

The Texas A&M mill is a so-called 
“from the ground up” operation. Pre- 
mixes are formulated and mixed in 
the plant. “In mixing concentrates 
and finished feeds, we use nothing 
—_ constitutes less than 5% of the 

ix,” Dr. Butler noted. 

gg P= pelleted rations produced in 
the mill contain roughage — alfalfa 
hay, Sudan grass and Johnson grass. 
The highest roughage content formu- 
lated for pelleted feeds is 50%. 

Cottonseed meal is the major source 


STORAGE — This grouping of steel 
bins holds ingredients used in the 
manufacture of experimental rations 
for beef cattle, sheep and swine at 
Texas A&M College. At right on the 
ground is a molasses storage tank. 
Beneath the bins is a 2-ton Riza hori- 
zontal batch mixer. 


NEW COLLEGE MILL—Behind Dr. O. D. Butler, head of Texas A&M’s ani- 
mal husbandry department, is a new feed mill built on the campus for produc- 
ing small-batch experimental rations for beef cattle, swine and sheep. The 
mill building is a Delta steel structure. 


New Mill in Operation at Texas A&M 


of protein. Milo is the principal grain 
mixed with concentrates, and some 
ground ear corn is used also. Peanut 
hulls are a primary source of fiber. 

Equipment in the mill includes a 
30 h.p. California pellet mill, a 75 h.p. 
Schutte hammermill, a 5 h.p. Ros- 
kamp roller mill and a 2-ton Riza 
vertical mixer. The mill has a pneu- 
matic system for cleaning out con- 
veyor boots. 

A second mixer, a 2-ton Riza hori- 
zontal, stands beneath a grouping of 
steel ingredient bins outside the mill. 
The largest of these bins is a 20-ton 
bin for cottonseed meal. Also outside 
the mill are two large Butler grain 
storage tanks and a molasses tank. 

In future plans is the construction 
of a flat storage building. 

Texas A&M's poultry science de- 
partment also has a feed manufactur- 
ing plant, and dairy rations are mixed 
in small “mix mills.” 


PRODUCTS 
ESIGNED 


BY LANDERS 


Landers Snap-in Grease Seals 


Double sealed on each end for 
double safety. Save up to $6.50 
with each replacement while giv- 
ing positive bearing protection. 


COMPANY 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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SERVICE 
CALLS! 


Tired of too many service 


calls because of “fair- 
weather” coccidiostat 
failures? NrCars, virtu- 
ally coccidiocidal in 
its wide range of 
activity, will give 
you maximum protec- 
tion against coxy in all 
kinds of weather...all year 
round. Merck Chemical Division, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


® 


ee eee Tried, Tested and Proved on over Four Billion Birds! 


HOUSE Or 
ree 
‘ MEDICATION 
at MORTALITY RECORD 
— 
m merc propucts FOR BROILER GROWERS 
da 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


No. 7775—Sedimentation 
Test Kit 


Burrows Equipment Co. has an- 
nounced a new addition to its line of 
grain and seed 
This item is the Zeleny sedimentation 
test kit, made to conform with USS. 


Department of Agriculture specifica- 


tions. The company also offers a 
free government bulletin, “Wheat 
Strength and the Sedimentation 
Test.” 

For additional information, check 
No. 7775 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7776—Feed 
Supplement 


NuTron ManAmar, a new feed sup- 
plement developed by Philip R. Park, 
Inc., has been introduced by that 
company. 

The supplement is composed almost 
entirely of products of ocean origin, 
selected for their biological values 
and processed with exacting methods. 
Philip R. Park, Inc., maintains its 


ADDRESS 


NEW SERVICE 


testing equipment. | 


own sea kelp harvesting, processing, 
manufacturing and laboratory facil- 
ities. 

NuTron ManAmar, according to the 
manufacturer, will result in savings 
to users in lower unit cost and lower 
freight. It is termed, “the most pow- 


| erful package of marine ingredients 


SSS SS SS SS SSS SSSSSSS SSS 


Send me information on the items marked: 


COUPON NOT VALID AFTER 60 DAYS 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


ever made available to the feed in- 
dustry.” The name NuTron was de- 
rived from the combination of nutri- 
tion and electronics. The company’s 
ManAtronics electronic feed formula- 
tion system, introduced earlier this 
year, enabled the acceleration of de- 
velopment on the new product, offi- 
cials said. The company states that 
“biologically, NuTron ManAmar is 
almost twice as potent as Mixing 
ManAmar,” another of its supple- 
ments. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7776 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7772—Mobile Unit 
For Grain Rolling 


An addition to the Daffin line of 
mobile feed processing units — the 
Rollermobile—has been announced by 
Daffin Manufacturing Co., a division 
of Daffin Corp. 

The Rollermobile is not only engi- 
neered to roll farm grains on a cus- 
tom service basis, but is equipped 
with grinding, mixing and molasses- 
blending components to perform all 
farm-to-farm feed processing func- 
tions of the Daffin Feedmobile. 

Major components of the Roller- 
mobile include the roller mill, 
equipped with two solid hardened 


Neo. 7775—Test Kit 
No. 7776—Feed Supplement 
©) Ne. 7777—Information 


FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
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No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 
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rolls driven 
through a disce-clutch, which may be 
disengaged for feed grinding; heavy- 


(chilled) cast iron 


duty Daffin hammermill, traveling 
feed table with Daffin Roughage-izer 
capable of devouring 4-6 whole bales 
per minute; molasses storage, heating 
and blending system; standard Daffin 
multi-action mixer-blender; finished 
feed bagger, and pneumatic unload- 
ing system. 

Completely self-contained, the unit 
is capable of processing up to six 
tons per hour of rolled oats and up 
to eight tons per hour of rolled bar- 
ley. Rolling and grinding operations 
can be performed simultaneously or 
independently as the situation re- 
quires. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7772 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7773—Pneumatic 


Conveyor for Marine Use 


A new Super Sucker grain pump, 
designed for heavy duty marine use, 
is now available for shipboard or 
dockside use, according to Myers- 
Sherman Co., the manufacturer. The 
manufacturer says the new pneu- 
matic grain conveyor is the first of 


its type to be made specifically for 
the rugged conditions of marine ser- 
vice. 

The Super Sucker is said to be 
ruggedly built throughout, featuring 
diesel power, extra heavy frame, 
larger shaft and bearings, larger 
main drive, and abrasion resistant 
steel vacuum chamber. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7773 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7774—Screw 
Elevator Bulletin 


Fort Worth Steel & Machinery Co. 
has compiled a comprehensive tech- 
nical bulletin on screw elevators— 
“Fort Worth Screw Elevators Engi- 
neering and Specification Guide.” 

The 44-page booklet includes in- 
structions and data for selecting 
screw elevators for specific materials 
and performance requirements. Screw 
elevators are recommended for all 
free-flowing dry materials, including 
feeds and grains—and also many 
sluggish materials. 

Drawing and dimensions are given 
for each of 16 elevator unit arrange- 
ments. To meet particular require- 


Fort WortTH 
SCREW ELEVATORS 


Engineering ond 
Gude 


STANDARD ELE WATORS 


SureaScae w 


ments, more than 108 installation 
variations are provided for. 

For a copy of the brochure, check 
No. 7774 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7777—1Information 
On Sedimentation Test Kit 


Seedburo Equipment Co. has an- 
nounced the availability of informa- 
tion on a new sedimentation test kit. 

The kit is said to contain impor- 
tant accuracy producing features. All 
operative parts, notably the electric 
sieve shaker and the electric cylinder 


mixer, are designed to provide pre- 
cisely the speed and motion specified 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the set of graduated glass 
cylinders is also made to exact spe- 
cifications, according to the manufac- 
turer. 

All major components are specially 
constructed of heavy gauge steel and 
strong aluminum alloys to precision 
tolerances. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7777 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7718—Bulk feed bin, Chore-Boy 
Manufacturing Co. 

Grain Moisture Study, Radson En- 
gineering Co., Macon, Ill.—25¢ 

No. 7719—Self-service rodent kill- 
er, Vineland Laboratories. 

No. 7720—Portable pneumatic con- 
veyor, The Buhler Corporation. 

No. 7721—Mobile feed mill route 
literature, Seco, Inc. 

No. 7722—Service and equipment 
brochure, General American Trans- 
poration Corp. 

No. 7723—Grain drying bulletin, 
Farm Fans, Inc. 

No. 7724 — Grain 
probe, Douglas Chemical Co 

No. 7725— Plastic egg collection 
flat, Automatic Poultry Feeder Co. 

No. 7726—Scale control system, 
Cardinal Scale Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7727—Pig starter additive, 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 

No. 7728 — Molasses < “eh mill, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., 

No. 7729— Poultry a 
Keen Manufacturing Corp. 

No. 7730 — Hog disease control 
guide, Vineland Laboratories, Inc. 


PGB-250 
DRY VITAMIN A 


Get it in the Midwest from 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
Box 1034, University Place Sic. 


Tol. GR 9-881 Des Moines 11, lowe 
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DISTILLATION PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES @ Division oF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ALS 


CONTAINS vitamin A palmitate, edible tallow, gelatin and glucose. Butylated 
hydroxyanisole and butylated hydroxytoluene added as preservatives. 


Net Tare Control Order No. 
FOR USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ANIMAL FEEDS 
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MADE 4N ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. BY 


250,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A PER GRAM 


This 
is what 
it all 


means 


-——— PGB-250 This isthe trademark of DPi’s dry vitamin A 
for fortifying feeds, pre-mixes, concentrates, and other 
products fed to poultry and livestock. The material con- 
sists of golden orange spherical particles in a size range 
between 30 and 120 mesh. 


|_— DPi has been a primary producer of vitamin A for a long 
time, was first to synthesize it commercially in this coun- 
try, produces vitamin A in a modern plant using methods 
and processes developed in DPi laboratories. 


Palmitate This is an inherently more stable form of vita- 
i nin A. It resists the effects of heat, moisture, and long 
storage. Testing vitamin A palmitate and the other com- 
mercial ester, vitamin A acetate, in stored feeds and pre- 
mixes, we typically find 25% or better stability for the 
palmitate than for the acetate. 


Gelatin is the most effective substance we have found for 
"protecting vitamin A against air and minerals. Its digesti- 
bility makes the vitamin quickly available to the bird 
or animal. 


Popecnapes The vitamin A potency of PGB-250 is 250,000 
units per gram. You can also get potencies of 30,000, 
20,000, or 10,000 units per gram. The diluent used in these 
dilutions is solvent-extracted soybean feed of particle 
size range especially chosen to blend with PGB-250. 


You can get PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A in 25-pound and 100-pound drums directly 
from us or from distributors throughout the country. For further information or a 
quotation, write Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: 
New York and Chicago + Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


. 
PGB-25¢ 
ORY VITAMIN A 
POB-250 
| 
PGB-250 
=) 
POB-2650 
Oey A 
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No. 7731—Baler twine, Shellbuild- 
er Co. 

No. 71382 — Polyvalent bronchitis 
fraction, Delaware Poultry Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

No. 7733 Protein concentrate, 
Knudsen Creamery Co. 

No. 7734—Dehydrated alfalfa book- 
let, American Dehydrators Assn. 

No. 7735—Formulation service, Pe- 
ter Hand Foundation. 

No. 7736 — Continuous flow grain 
dryer, Ace Supply & Equipment Co., 
Inc. 

No. 7737—Literature on die cover, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7738—Portable moisture test- 
er, Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 7739—Booklet on dehydrated 
alfalfa, American Dehydrators Assn. 

No. 7740 — Polyethylene valve in- 
sert, Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 


No. 7741—Grain storage building, 
Butler Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7742—Premix convenience 
pack, Vit-A-Way, Inc. 

No. 7743—Portable grinder-mixer, 
Wetmore Pulverizer & Machinery Co. 

No. 7744—Concentrate storage bin, 
Leach Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7745 — Fowl cholera bacterin, 
Dorn & Mitchell Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7746—Poultry watering trough, 
L. A. Pockman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7747—Poultry vaccines, L & M 
Laboratories. 

No. 7748— Automatic clearing 
valve, Myers-Sherman Co. 

No. 7749 — Slide diverter valve, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7750—Foot rot bulletin, Wil- 
liam Cooper & Nephews, Inc. 

No. 7751—Screw conveyor bro- 
chure, Thomas Conveyor Co. 


KRAFT 
FLYING 
FARM RE- 
PORTERS 
/ 
ARE HELPING 
YoU SELL 


BY-PRODUCTS 


CALL YOUR KRAFT MAN TODAY 


...the same people who bring you Velveeta 
cheese spread and Miracle Whip salad dressing 


“Drives a hard bargain, doesn't he?” 


No. 7752— Bag, carton printer, 
Minneapolis Sewing Machine Co. 

No. 7753—Antibiotic sales premi- 
um, Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7754—Brochure on equipment, 


| Pulverizing Machinery Co. 


No. 7755—Make-up air units, Rob- 
bins & Myers, Inc. 
No. 7756—Medication purchase pre- 


| mium, Hess & Clark. 


No. 7757—F our vibrators, Viber Co. 

No. 7758—Guarantee on water 
bowl, Starline, Inc. 

No. 77598—F okder on jetslingers, 
Link-Belt Co. 

No. 7760—Metering of dry mate- 
rials, Thayer Scale Corp. 

No. 7761—Sow milking tablets, 
Agri-Tech, Inc. 

No. 7762—Automatic bag _ filling, 
closing, Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

No. 7763—Feed phosphate film, In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical 


rp. 

No. 7764—Hog farrowing unit, Big 
Dutchman Automatic Poultry Feed- 
er Co. 

No. 7765—T racer technique bro- 
chure, Micro Tracers, Inc. 

No. 7766 — Feeder specification 
data, B-I-F Industries. 

No. 7767—New mixer model, 
Rapids Machinery Co. 

No. 7768—Larger calf tablet jar, 
Hess & Clark. 

No. 7769—Building lining material, 
American Sisalkraft Co. 

No. 7770—Drag-type conveyor sys- 
tem, Industrial Machinery Co. 

No. 7771—Brochure on drum sepa- 
rators, Eriez Manufacturing Co. 


98% PURE CALCIUM CARBONATE 


Linwood’s 98% pure calcium carbonate products are 
available for delivery within 24 hours from receipt 
of order. Depending on your requirements, fine or 


Slingshot delivery 


intermediate grinds and dust-free granules can be 
shipped in bags or bulk as requested. Barn lime in 


50-pound bags is also available. Write Linwood Stone 
Products Company, Inc., R. R. #2, Davenport, lowa. 


Phone Davenport 324-2186. 


Kansas State Plans 


Management Meeting 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Dec. 
13-15 Kansas State University here 
will be host to the Grain and Feed 
Management Conference. Theme for 
this conference will be “Management 
in the 60's.” 

The purpose of the conference is 
to provide top managers of grain and 
feed firms with a better understand- 
ing of the role of management, ac- 
cording to Hugh J. McDonald, ex- 
tension economist, grain marketing. 

The conference will provide mana- 
gers with procedures for more order- 
ly planning, more efficient organiza- 
tion of the business, more effective 
direction of the various processes and 
a closer coordination of the many 
tasks in managing the business, Mr. 
McDonald said. 

The conference will be conducted 
by the Kansas Extension Service and 
the Kansas State University depart- 
ment of agricultural economics and 
business administration in coopera- 
tion with the Kansas Grain & Teed 
Dealers Assn. 

Registration is to be _ limited. 
Speakers appearing on the program 
will be: Dr. James A. McCain, presi- 
dent of Kansas State University, and 
Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Dr. Rob- 
ert Coppersmith, Dr. Robert Schoeff, 
Eugene Laughlin (C.P.A.), Richard 
Baker, Sykes Trieb and Dr. C. Clyde 
Jones, all of Kansas State. Other 
speakers appearing on the program 
will include: Dr. George Abshier of 
Oklahoma State University and Al- 
vin Oliver, executive vice president 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from Hugh J. McDonald, Ex- 
tension Economist, Room 310, Waters 
Hall, Kansas State University, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


Kinpstrom -ScuMmoLt Go. 
Representing Suppliers of Vitemins, 
Proteins end Minerals 
418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15 - FEderal 8-0615 
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Feeding of Ryegrass 
Screenings Reported 


CORVALLIS, ORE. — Preliminary 
lamb feeding trials at Oregon State 
University, Corvallis, have brought 
out the possibility that Oregon stock- 
men may be able to tap a cheap 
source of livestock feed right in their 
own backyard. 

The university reports that com- 
mon ryegrass seed screenings—now 
a virtual waste product—proved to 
be a source of high energy in pre- 
liminary lamb feeding trials this 
year. 

Dr. D. C. Church, Oregon State 
animal scientist, replaced up to one- 
half of an alfalfa pellet ration with 
coarsely ground screenings and found 
that the combination actually in- 
creased feed energy between 10 and 
15% over the straight alfalfa. 

Tests also showed the screenings 
combined well with mixed rations of 
alfalfa and grain, resulting in little 
or no loss in feed energy. 

Common ryegrass screenings sell 
for between $5 and $10 a ton com- 
pared to around $40 a ton for alfalfa 
pellets in western Oregon and about 
$50 a ton for barley. 

Screenings tested 12% crude pro- 
tein, slightly higher than some hay 
or feed grains such as barley. Also, 
it was fairly low in fiber, testing 
12% compared to 25% crude fiber in 
alfalfa. 

Roughly 20% of Oregon's common 
ryegrass seed harvest is removed at 
cleaning plants as screenings—main- 
ly light or blank seeds and broken 
seed. Largest harvest in the past five 
years was in 1959 with 136 million Ib. 
of clean seed and an estimated 35 
million Ib. of screenings. 

While some stockmen feed limited 
amounts of screenings, too little has 
been known of performance for wide- 
spread use. 

Dr. Church emphasized that the 
OSU trials were limited to common 
ryegrass screenings. Perennial rye- 
grass is another question, he said. 

Livestock feeders have noted some 
toxicity at times in some types of 
light screenings, especially screen- 
ings of perennial ryegrass. OSU sci- 
entists believe the toxicity is of an 
alkaloid nature, possibly related to 
ergot-type compounds or to residue 
from nematodes. 

Both ergot—a plant fungus—and 
nematodes are commonly found in 
perennial ryegrass but are not prob- 
lems with common or annual rye- 
grass. 

Dr. Church said this year’s prelim- 
inary trials will be continued to study 
other combinations and other types 
of screenings with various feedstuffs. 
He also plans tests with perennial 
ryegrass screenings in an attempt to 
pinpoint the source of any toxicity. 

“We would like to know, for exam- 
ple, whether steam heating and pel- 
leting perennial ryegrass screenings 
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Use BROWER MIXER to 
blend in a@ good concen- 
trate with local grains and 
you're all set to sell your 
own brand of — step 
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as $1.50 per bag!A 
BROWER MIXER whirls 
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inable ...a 

blend in about 10 minutes. 
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Quincy, Illinois 


would destroy any toxic qualities,” 
the scientist explained. 

Common ryegrass is Oregon’s larg- 
est seed crop and accounts for nearly 
half of all grass and legume seed 
produced in the state. Perennial rye- 
grass ranks second. 

This year’s trials were limited to 
lamb feeding, but the researcher also 
hopes to investigate possible feed 
value for other livestock. 


Feed Plant | Operating 


GOODING, IDAHO— The newly 
constructed feed division plant of 
Wagner's, Inc., Gooding, is now in 
operation, according to Lee Wagner, 
manager. 

With its facilities, the mill can pel- 
let straight hay or grains or any mix- 
ture of these ingredients. Pellets can 
be processed for customers, either 
sacked or in bulk. Bulk tanks have 
an 18 ton capacity each, and the mill 
will feature pelleting, steam rolling 
and mixing. The plant will pellet all 
types of range cubes for sheep and 
cattle. 
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Free flowing...even when the humidity is high! 


Morton Special and lodized Mixing Salts... resist caking and lumping 
even when the humidity is high. They need no loosening “whacks” 


and ‘‘thumps” to keep them moving! 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
Dept Fi2-2, 110 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Morton Special and lodized Mixing Salts are the result of a unique 


treating process developed by the Morton research laboratory, the 
world's largest salt research center, It has been copied often—but 


Please send me more information on Morton Special 
Mixing Salt. 


unlike its imitators, Morton Special Mixing Salt has an extra free- 


flowing quality to assure even distribution in feeds and trouble-free 


“line” feeding. — 
The extra added advantage of Morton Special and lodized Mixing Company 
Salts is that they are treated to reduce dusting while handling. 
Both Morton Special Mixing and lodized Mixing Salt may be safely — 
stored in bags or bulk for any reasonable time. Even after storage, tip rors 


they flow more freely than any other salt you've ever used. 
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Seventy-five women of the Han- 
sen's Creek Women's Club sat starry- 


eyed at a banquet at the Hotel Mani- | 


tou listening to a tall, dark haired 
man with a Scottish accent speak on, 
“Appreciating Art In a Nuclear Age.” 

“Ooh, isn't he wonderful?” whis- 
pered one red-haired woman to her 
friend. “So handsome, such manners, 
such magnetism. Oh, I haven't felt 
like this since Herb proposed to be 
18 years ago.” 

“We must do something about what 
he suggests,” replied her blue eyed, 
plump friend. “We need art in this 
nuclear age. Art will help us retain 
our balance, give meaning to our 
lives. Painting, sculpture, creative 
writing, artistic handicraft, music, 
drama—we've neglected these things.” 

When Alexander C. MacPherson 
finished speaking he smiled benignly 
and then the applause burst forth. 
Well dressed women — many fresh 
from the beauty parlor—surged for- 
ward and Mr. MacPherson was sur- 
rounded on all sides with bright-eyed, 
smiling, effusive women who cooed 
appreciation and admiration at him. 

Tall Mrs. Frank Bailey, who had 
taken Mary Brooks to the ‘dinner, 
turned to the feed dealer’s wife. 
“Mary, dear,” she said, “I would love 
to express my admiration to Mr. 
MacPherson in person, but he won't 
miss me. And I must get home and 
clean my house before my mother-in- 
law arrives at 3 o'clock. Are you 
ready to go now?” 

“Oh, certainly, I am,” Mary smiled, 
adjusting a curl which peeked from 
underneath a small hat. “Mr. Mac- 
Pherson won't miss me, either. He'll 
be too busy fending off the others, 
poor man.” 

“Mary,” said Mrs. Bailey as they 
drove down the main street toward 
the residential section. “Some-of us 
women on the west side would like to 
form a Tuesday morning kaffee 
klatch group—you know to take 
turns meeting at members’ houses for 
an hour over coffee and discussing 
art, civic projects and things like 
that. Midge Collins and I have se- 
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IT TAKES THE 
WORLD’S 
FASTEST GROWING 
BIRD 
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BREAK-EVEN 
BROILER PRICES! 


Cobb White Rocks 
have been first 
for rate of growth 
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official broiler 
tests. Write for 


your documented 
report. Distribu- 
tion centers from 
coast to coast 
and overseas. 


Cobb's Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 
Main Office and Breeding Farms 
Coacord, Mass. 


lected some women we think would 
fit into such a group. You are one of 
them. Could you come on Tuesdays 
at 10?” 

“Oh, I’m sorry, I couldn’t,” Mary 
said regretfully. “But thank you for 
asking me. You see, I'm at the feed 


| mill every Tuesday morning helping 


Joe.” 
Mrs. Bailey's eyebrows lifted. She 
was the wife of a prosperous appli- 


ance dealer. “Really! I heard Joe was 
so prosperous. Do you—do you have 
to work?” 

Mary smiled. “No, I don’t, but Joe 
has a special job that he thinks a 
woman can handle better than he. So 
I volunteered.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Bailey, guiding the 
sports compact down a shaded street. 
She was too polite to question Mary 
further. 


“Joe has been reading a lot about 
public relations,” Mary said, “and 
about three months ago we started 
sending letters of congratulation to 
farm people who accomplish things. 
We also send get well cards to farm 
people in hospitals. We’re making a 
list of wedding anniversaries—that’s 
my job. Joe is too busy to handle all 
details. It takes me a half day Tues- 
days to handle this job.” 

“Oh, how interesting!” said Mrs. 
Bailey. “I must tell Frank about 
this. That’s what we lack in our busi- 
ness. Maybe I could do something 
like that. We'd have to get together 
now and then so we wouldn't dupli- 
cate on ideas. And we sell mostly to 
city customers. We don’t have too 
much country business.” 

“It does take a lot of time,” Mary 
said. “Joe likes to be as personal as 
possible in some of these things. For 
instance, if a farmer wins a prize, or 
gets newspaper mention on some 
achievement, Joe will dictate a letter 
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to me and then I carry on from there. 
I also watch the newspapers and 
check with employees on such things. 
I make a typed list to bring to Joe 
Tuesday morning. He looks it over, 
decides who gets personal letters, and 
who can get just cards.” 

Mrs. Bailey stopped her car in 
front of the Brooks’ ranch type home. 
“Why, Mary, how wonderful to be 
helping your husband like this. I’ll 
bet there are so many things I could 
help Frank with at the store—things 
he hasn't time for. And perhaps he 
hates to ask me to do them. How did 
you get Joe to ask you?” 

Mary smiled. “I didn’t. Every night 
I manage to ask him one or two ques- 
tions about his business—brings us 
closer you know. From his answers 
I can figure out what’s going well in 
his business and what isn’t.” 

Mrs. Bailey nodded understanding- 
ly. There was admiration in her 
brown eyes. 

“One day Joe said he read an ar- 
ticle in a trade magazine on customer 


and public relations,” Mary said. “It 
impressed him. So the next day I 
went to the library and got two books 
on public relations and gave them to 
him. He stayed up until 2 a.m. read- 
ing one of them. 

“He talked so much about the book 
at breakfast I had to remind him it 
was time to go to work.” 

Mrs. Bailey laughed. “Oh, aren’t 
men just like little boys sometimes? 
Their enthusiasm carries them away.” 

“That night,” Mary said, “I asked 
Joe about some of the points that 
impressed him about the book, and I 
asked him if he would want to try 
some of those ideas sometime. He 
said he would, but didn’t see how he 
could spare the time. Then I sug- 
gested I might be able to help on a 
specific day. Together we worked out 
the program we now have.” 

“How clever of you,” Mrs. Bailey 
said. “That’s one way a wife can 
share her husband’s life, isn’t it? 
Women like romance—men are pre- 
occupied with business. Moral, if you 


can’t beat ’em, join 'em, as the old 
saying goes. So if you want to be 
with your husband more of the time, 
pitch in and help him with the busi- 
ness. Right?” 

Mary laughed. “You've analyzed it 
very well, Betty.” 

Mrs. Bailey sobered. “But, Mary, 
how about the romance in a deal like 
this. Does it squelch it?” 

Mary flushed. “Why, no, Betty. On 
the other hand, it makes romance 
flourish—if you work things right.” 

Mrs. Bailey laughed. “Mary, I’m so 
happy you told me about this. My 
marriage has been foundering now 
and then. You gave me a clue how 
to revitalize it. Will you coach me 
now and then?” 

“If you want me to,” Mary said. 
“But we must keep it secret.” 

“Oh, I will,” promised Mrs. Bailey. 
She drove off gaily, having forgotten 
entirely about the literary, artistic 
kaffee klatch group and the charm- 
ing, magnetic Alexander C. Mac- 
Pherson. 


Peebles M-N-C supplies 


ideal animal protein balance 


Compared to expensive medications, 
the milk nutrients in Peebles’ M-N-C 
offer an extremely low-cost way to 
combat stress and disease. And no 
immunity can be built against the effec- 
tiveness of milk nutrients! Peebles’ 
M-N-C assures an optimum level of Fat 
balanced nutrition to prevent rather 
than cure disease. It builds resist- 
ance against stress conditions which 
cause CRD, for example, and numer- 
ous other diseases. Result: improved 
growth and production at lower cost. 

Peebles’ M-N-C contains 18% 
lactalbumin, the preferred protein of 
.far more than is supplied by 
any other milk product. And it is 
this protein that provides all 12 
essential amino acids, plus a bonus 
amount of arginine and the sulphur 
containing amino acids cystine and 
methionine. When lactalbumin pro- 


milk.. 


TYPICAL COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF MILK PRODUCTS 
Peebles’ Dried Dried Dried 
M-N-C Whole Whey Buttermilk Skim Milk 
Lactose 50.0% 68.2% 47.8% 50.5% 
Protein: 
Lactalbumin 18.0 12.1 5.6 6.1 
Casein 0.0 0.0 27.3 29.8 
Minerals 14.1 8.5 8.1 7.9 
1.0 0.8 4.7 0.9 
Moisture 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.2 
Fiber 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Calcium 1.5 0.9 1.3 1.3 
Phosphorus 1.0 0.7 1.0 1.0 
Potassium 3.0 2.3 0.7 1.5 
Sodium 1.5 1.0 0.95 0.3 
Riboflavin 24.0 mg 11.0 mg/Ib 12.0 mg Ib 9.0 mg Ib 
Niacin 8.0 §.0 5.0 6.0 
Pantothenic Acid 34.0 “ 22.0 “ 13.0 “ 16.0 “ 
Choline 1900.0 “ 1100.0 “ 500.0 600.0 « 
Pyridoxine 84 ¢ 0.0 3.1 
Vitamin Biz 15.0mmg/ib 11. 8 mmg, Ib 0.0 mmg Ib 30.0 mmg Ib 
Folic Acid 115.0 * 60.0 0.0 0.0 
Biotin 270.0 “ 160.0 “ 0.0 263.0 “ 


FACTOR FOR 


MAXIMUM GROWTH 
The active growth stimulant 
Whey Factor has been isolated in 
large quantities in the milk frac- 


CONCENTRATED WHEY 


M-N.-C is almost fdentical to that 
of skim milk. It is sufficient to 
promote a healthy digestive sys- 
tem, yet at a low enough level so 
as not to induce wet droppings. 
And here’s another nutritional 
Con- 


tein is combined with vegetable pro- 
tein, maximum feeding results are 


obtained. 
AMINO ACID PERCENTAGES 
IN M-N-C COMPARED WITH 
DRIED WHOLE WHEY 
Dried 
M-N-C Whole Whey 

59% 0.40% 
Glycine........ ...1,04 0.70 
Histidine. ... 0.33 0.22 
Isoleucine. . ..1,07 0.72 
Leucine....... ..1.73 1.16 
Lysine....... 1.49 1.00 
Methionine. ... 0.57 0.38 
Cystine..... 0.57 0.38 
Phenylalanine. ......0.72 0.48 
Tyrosine.... 0.51 
Tryptophane 0.36 0.24 
0.94 0.63 
Threonine... 0.86 0.58 
Aspartic Acid 1.57 1.05 
Glutamic Acid..... 2.58 1.73 


tions that make up M-N-C. And 
health-promoting milk minerals 
and milk vitamins are more plenti- 
ful in M-N-C than in any other 
milk product. M-N-C is also spray 
dried to give it a substantially 
higher biological value than is 
possible through roller drying. 
LACTOSE IN M-N-C 
PROVIDES CONSTANT 
ENERGY 

The lactose content of M-N-C is 
not altered in any way. As a re- 
sult, it is hydrolyzed slowly as it 
passes through the intestinal tract 
and serves as a constant source 
of energy. And...slow hydrolysis 
permits the lactose to pass to all 
parts of the intestines where it 
serves as food for important, acid- 
producing bacteria. 

The 50% lactose content of 


advantage of importance. 
centrated M-N-C provides 50% 
more non-lactose nutrients than 
you get in dried whole whey. Just 
two pounds of M-N-C supplies the 
same amount of Whey Factor 
and other milk nutrients as three 
pounds of dried whole whey. 
FREE FLOWING, 

EASY MIXING, 
ECONOMICAL 
Peebles’ spray-drying process 
converts M-N-C into a free-flow- 
ing powder that mixes quickly 
and evenly throughout feeds. And 
because it is non-hygroscopic, it 
can be stored for long periods 
without absorbing moisture. 
M-N-C is tops in economy, too, 
because two or three pounds in 
100 pounds of feed is sufficient 

for full, potent benefits! 
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Bright Future for 


Delmarva Soybean 
Production Predicted 


GEORGETOWN, DEL. —A bright 
future has been predicted for soybean 
production on the Delmarva penin- 
sula—if growers can improve the 
quality of their product and provide 
more on-farm storage. 

That was the view of Dr. T. A. 
Hieronymus, University of Illinois 
soybean marketing specialist, as he 
spoke to an audience of 125 soybean 
growers and processors, grain deal- 
ers and feed manufacturers attend- 


| ing a seminar on improving soybean 


| local 


income held at the University of Del- 
aware agricultural substation here. 

Dr. Hieronymus said that Atlantic 
Coast soybeans generally are dis- 
counted because they contain more 
weed seeds and other foreign matter, 
have less uniform color and show 
more hull damage than soybeans pro- 
duced in the Midwest. 

He said area farmers also lose 
money by selling their beans at har- 
vest rather than storing them. 

Dr. Hieronymus cited two main 
markets for Delmarva soybeans— 
broilers and the export trade. 

Traditionally, he explained, many 
soybeans are exported to 
and the broiler industry 
brings its soybean feed ingredients 
into this area from other areas. 
Large-scale soybean processing fa- 
cilities recently constructed on the 
peninsula provide a new market out- 
let for local growers, he said, en- 
abling them to supply a share of the 
soybeans for broiler feed and oil. 

Opportunities for larger export 
sales through production of higher 
quality beans also were outlined by 
the economist. 

ELEVATOR SOLD 

NEW LONDON, MINN.—Agricul- 
tural Products, Inc., a corporation 
composed of New London area grow- 
ers, has purchased the New London 
GTA elevator. Incorporators and 
members of the first board of direc- 
tors are: Stan Block, Spicer; Lee 
Pollei, Julian Framstad, and Irvin 


Europe, 


| Mulvanny, all of New London; John 
| W. Strootman, Willmar; Clifford Fer- 
| guson, Benson, and Wendell Hyseth, 


| Kandiyohi. 
| has 


| services 


Mr. Mulvanny, manager, 
announced the firm’s appoint- 
ment as dealer for the full line of 
Climatizer formula feeds and feeding 
provided by Doughboy In- 


dustries, Inc., New Richmond, Wis. 


FEED, DRUG, CHEMICAL and 
ALL-PURPOSE BATCH MIXERS 
Have PASSED Every Laboratory 
Test For 45 YEARS 


opacities: 75 Ibs. to! 0,000 
ibs. batch. Up to 13 batches 
hourly when mounted on 
scale with push-buttons 
Handle liquid molosses, 
grain, pellets, roughage, 
drugs, all fortifiers, min- 
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GEORGETOWN, DEL.— Tips on 
control of worms in broilers were 
given to some 200 broiler servicemen 
at a meeting here. 

Dr. Robert J. Shaver, Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., Midland, Mich., pointed out 
the danger of costly losses due to 
worms at a time when broiler indus- 
try profits are “tissue paper thin.” 

“Fifty dollars can be lost on a 
flock of 10,000 birds if there is an in- 
festation of 30 worms per bird,”’ Dr. 
Shaver said. This would be due to 
loss of weight alone, he explained. 

Dr. Shaver advised the best way 
to combat worms is through good 
management and sanitation. Remove 
all of the old litter after each flock, 
do not allow stray chickens to stay 
on the farm and post “keep out” 
signs for people. 

It is not practical, he said, to try 
to destroy the eggs of worms. In- 
stead, there is a period when worm- 
ing is most effective for round worms. 
If the chickens are being reared on 
new, clean litter, treat at five weeks 
of age. Birds on old litter should get 
their first treatment at 4-442 weeks 
and another at 6-6% weeks, he ad- 
vised. “If you see worms in the broil- 
er house, it is too late. They have 
already done the damage.” 

Dr. Shaver said broilermen of 
Georgia spend $250,000 annually for 
worm control measures. 


Agree, Don’t Argue 

“Seek areas of agreement, not 
areas of argument,” Samuel Golden, 
president of Amburgo Co., Philadel- 
phia, said as he outlined a method 
to be successful, in another speech to 
the broiler servicemen. 

Mr. Golden said, “Most customers 
are lost today because of indiffer- 
ence.” He listed some of the failings 
of salesmen: The person with some- 
thing to sell has an attitude of in- 
| difference, he displays an appearance 
of not caring whether he makes a 
sale or not, he does not show inter- 
| est in his customer. 

“Even if you are the dumbest per- 
son in the world,” he said, “if you 
see enough people you will get your- 
self a customer.” 

“Statistics,” Mr. Golden continued, 
“show that 46% of the people selling 
something try once and give up, 24% 

| try twice, 14% call it quits after 
three times, 12% will give it a fourth 
try, and only 4% will try the fifth 
time. 

“Sixty per cent of the people will 


WINNING THEIR SPURS—Shown above are the highest scoring individuals 
in judging the various livestock groups at the American Royal Intercollegiate 
Judging Contest for 1961. They have just been presented the Ralston Purina 
hand-engraved sterling silver spur clips signifying their top placings in the 
contest. Left to right, they are: R. C. Morton, Ralston Purina Co. public 
relations department, who made the presentations; Wayne Heebner, Penn- 
sylvania State, high individual judging all classes of cattle; Marilyn Finley, 
University of Wisconsin, high individual judging all classes of sheep; Jack 
Dollahan, University of Illinois, high individual judging all classes of quarter 
horses; Jerry Loseke, University of Nebraska, high individual judging hogs 
and also high individual in the entire contest, and J. J. Kiser, coach of the 
winning Iowa State University team. 


LONGER LIFE WITH THE PACAL 
HAMMER DESIGNED FOR YOU 


Pacal offers a wide variety of types and styles of hammers 
to give you more hours of quality grinding and save on 
replacement costs. Pacal Hammers sharpen as they wear, 
hold their edge and cut cleaner. 


NEW ... Ask for Pacal’s Abrasive Resistant BORALLOY-350 steel 
sheets and plates for severe production applications. Call or write 
the Hammer Division. 


(Ay PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B and Walnut Street + Saint Pavi 13, Minnesota 
Telephone: MIDWAY 6-9456 


MODEL 
U-14 
UNLOADER 
TRUCK KIT 


The low cost way to begin 
bulk feed deliveries 
with your present truck 


@ All three augers hydraulically driven— 
three floor traps 

@ Variable — under-floor auger reduces 
pellet crushing 

@ Any compartment can be unloaded first 

@ Unloads 800 Ibs. per minute 


ry ween 


OPTIONAL FEA- 
TURES: Reversing 
mechanism is avail- 
able for truck load- 
ing, pit unloading. 


YOU CAN INSTALL THIS U-14 UNLOADER 
TRUCK KIT IN YOUR OWN SHOP, COMPLETE 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 
for further information about the U-14 
plus a full line of other unloaders, bulk 
feed bodies, bulk and sack bodies, bulk 
fertilizer bodies. 


SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. FS QUIMBY, IOWA Phone 72 


Tips Given on Broiler Worm Control 


buy a product after someone has ap- 
proached them five times.” 

He also pointed out that it isn’t 
the amount of talk that makes a man 
successful. The greatest works—the 
Declaration of Independence, the Ten 
Commandments and many others— 
all have less than 200 werds. In con- 
trast, in 1946 OPA set -the price of 
cabbage and used 6,470 words. 

“Success,” Mr. Golden continued, 
“depends upon being in the right 
business, or being with the right firm. 
A person must have the knowledge. 
Read, study and prepare yourself to 
be able to answer questions. Plan 
ahead and push,” he advised. 

No Broiler Report? 

Another speaker, C. N. Geullow, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture crop 
reporting service, College Park, Md., 
replied, “Don’t kid yourself,” in an- 
swer to what he termed an often 
asked question—Wouldn’t we be bet- 
ter off without the weekly broiler 
marketing report? Buyers see the 
prospects for supply and offer prices 
accordingly, some people say. 

Mr. Geullow said that prices are set 
by supply and demand in the market, 
not the report. The report gives the 
people in the broiler industry an op- 
portunity to prepare for what is 
ahead. 

If there was no weekly report, he 
said, poultry buyers would make some 
provision to get this information. The 
growers would not have access to 
this guide. There is a lot of helpful 
information in the weekly report. It 
tells what the trend will be for the 
next 10 weeks. There is also the com- 
parison of this year’s conditions with 
a year earlier. 

The marketing service published 
a monthly report of pullets going in- 
to production. From this, Mr. Geul- 
low said, prediction of the future can 
be extended five or six months. The 
egg supply is indicated from pullets 
placed. As a general rule, hatchabil- 
ity will be poorer when the egg sup- 
ply is short and improved when there 
is an abundance of éggs. 

More Mold Infection 

More cases of mold infection are 
showing up in broilers, the broiler 
servicemen were told. Dr. S. G. Kahn, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., reported on the yeasts 
and molds, aspergillosis, moniliasis 
and favus. Aspergillosis causes brood- 
er pneumoria affecting the lungs and 
air sacs, moniliasis results in crop 
mycosis, and favus causes a skin dis- 
ease. As in the case of worms, sani- 
tation and good management are the 
best ways to deal with yeasts and 
molds, he said. Prevent outbreaks 
with clean litter, feed and water and 
proper ventilation. 


Schwartz & Co., (Grain) Lid. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) itd. 
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(METHIONINE HYDROXY ANALOGUE) FROM MONSANTO 


% 
eee YOUF ECONOMical source 


of supplemental methionine 


You can save between $3.00 and $5.00 in ingredient costs per ton with 
MHA supplementation of your broiler feeds. To meet the broiler price 
squeeze, MHA economically can replace more costly amino acid sources. 
It actually can save you money. Methionine hydroxy analogue is a vital 
“trigger” in the build-up of amino acids into tissue protein. Broiler feed 
formulators can boost the methionine level with supplemental MHA and 
increase feed efficiency as much as five to ten percent. 


provides formulators unprecedented flexibility, enabling them to: 


Capitalize on fluctuating ingredient prices, obtaining high-efficiency mix 


at lowest possible cost. 


Widen C/P ratio, adding a higher percent of digestible nutrients, without 


upsetting energy/protein balance. 


Deliver optimum feed efficiency with less total protein and reduced total 


cost per ton. 


Comprehensive literature on MHA is available by mailing the coupon. 


U.S, Pat. No. 2,745,745, 


Monsanto Chemical Company 
Agricultural Chemicals Division 
° Dept. 7532, St. Louis 66, Mo. bd 
° Please send me additional information on how I can benefit from Monsanto MHA. e 
° I do do not use supplemental methionine in my present ration. e 
Name 
* Trademark for Monsanto's Methio- e e 
nine Hydroxy Analogue. Use of me- cy Company e 
thionine hydroxy analogue in poultry e Street e 
feeds—without regard to source of ° 
supply—is covered by Monsanto’s City State bad 
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Interested in Extra Profit? 


The IDEAL Amazing 


Growth! 


IDEAL POULTRY 
BREEDING FARM 
Cameron © Texas 


Then please investigate this record of 


IDEAL H-3-W CONSISTENCY 


* ALL RANDOM SAMPLE TESTS entered by IDEAL 
H-3-Ws, past 5 years. 
Highest average all National Brand entries in the same 
tests, Income Over Feed and Chick Cost, through Sept. 1, 
1961 


% MISSOURI Random Sample Test 
Won 3-Year Award 2 successive years. . . 1959-1960 
Highest 5-Year Average all entries... . . 1956-1961 


% NEW YORK CENTRAL Random Sample Test 


Won 1960 Income Over Feed and Chick Cost... and, 
with hens held over for second year, Highest 2-Yr. Average 


% TEXAS Random Sample Test 
Won the Texas 3-Year Award. . . . . 1958-1959-1960 


For complete details, ask the IDEAL H-3-W Distributor 
in your area for the new 1961 Brochure 


AUTHORIZED H-3-W DISTRIBUTORS 


(United States ond Canada) 


ASHEVILLE HATCHERIES, INC. IDEAL H-3-W OF ALABAMA 


Box 6004 Fairhope, Alabama 
Asheville, North Caroling erases 
— — IDEAL H-3-W OF IOWA 
ADAM BAUM HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM Healy Hatchery 


Route 2 Farley, lowa 


Locke, New York 
INTERCONTINENTAL HATCHERIES, Inc. 
Box 222, Miami Springs, Florida 


IVINS HATCHERY 
235 East State Road 
American Fork, Utah 


KLEMME HATCHERY 
Klemme, lowe 


LITTLEFIELD HATCHERY 
Littlefield, Texes 


OWENS HATCHERY 

P. 0. Box D 
Dahlonega, Georgia 
GOLDEN OAK HATCHERY POULTRY PRODUCTS, INC. 


Deleon, Texas Rt. 2 Box 66-8 
am Winter Garden, Florida 


HARRIS HATCHERY 
Winchester, Texas POULTRYMEN’S COOP. HATCHERIES 
Kerhonkson, W. Y. 


BIEHLER'S HATCHERY 
222) Commerce 
Mattoon, Iilinois 


D&C HATCRERY 
Hamilton, Texas 


DIRKSE LEGHORN FARM 


POULTRY FARM 
11) Seventh Ave. S. 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


WEISEY LEGHORN FARM ROBINSON'S GENERAL SUPPLIES, 


B.D. 2, Mt. Joy, Penn. LIMITED 
25 York St. 
HOFER'S HATCHERY 
Freeman, South Dekote 
WHITE FARMS 
HOFFMAN CHICK HATCHERY ; 1630 Buena Vista 
Rovie | + Catawisso, Penn. Corona, Calif. 


AND DEVELOPED BY 


MILL IS ROLLING—The new feed mill, capable of turning out 45 tons of 
feed an hour, is at the ieft in the background at Townsends, Inc., Millsboro, 
Del. Preston C. Townsend, left, is vice president, and ex-Sen. John G. Town- 
send, Jr., right, is president of the firm. Other structures in the picture are 
the old mill and storage facilities for grain. 


Completely Integrated Delaware 
Operation Has New Feed Mill 


By Kelvin Adkins 
Special Correspondent 


How’s this for having faith in the 
broiler industry? Former U.S. Sen. 
John G. Townsend, Jr., 90, has 
just invested over a half million dol- 
lars in a feed mill. Things will be 
better, he thinks. 

Three men can mix 360 tons of 
feed per day. The manufacturing of 
feed has come a long ways at Town- 
sends, Inc., at Millsboro, Del. 

The new mill has a capacity of 45 
tons of feed per hour. Armel W. Long, 
manager of the mill, said that three 
men will be able to run the mill; the 
rest is up to an electrical brain and 
completely automatic equipment. 

Reminiscing, Mr. Long thinks back 
to 1946 when his boss, the senator, 
first got into the milling business. A 
mill was built and, at the end of the 
first month, 50 tons of feed had been 
made. Everyone around the mill was 
quite pleased with such high produc- 
tion, Mr. Long recalls. 

“And now we can do that in just 
about an hour,” he said. 

From that original mill constructed 
just about WW II grew a mill that 
eventually manufactured 30 tons of 
feed per hour. During the past 15 
years many additions have been made, 
including pelleting equipment and fa- 
cilities for loading bulk feed. Four- 
teen men were employed to run this 
plant. 

The new mill was erected on a new 
site, therefore, the present plans call 
for abandoning the old mill. 

With the new mill, if the price of 
one source of protein, for example, 
gets out of line it is a simple matter 
to substitute a cheaper one. Mr. Long 
said any formula can be changed in 
just a few seconds. 

Each formula is punched on a card 
about the size of a postal card. It is 
only necessary to remove one card 
from a slot in the Richardson control 


board panel, and substitute another 
one to change the formula. 

Mr. Long said that six rations will 
be used about 85% of the time, but 
18 cards have been made for various 
economic reasons. 

Sprout-Waldron was the concractor 
for the mill and supplied much of the 
equipment. 

Townsends, Inc., is one of the most 
completely integrated broiler busi- 
nesses in the country. The mill will 
manufacture feed for some 14 million 
broilers a year, 150,000 breeders, plus 
the replacements for the laying 
flocks. 

Starting right from scratch, Town- 
sends, Inc., produces 3,000 acres of 
corn and 300 acres of soybeans. The 
corn is enough, Mr. Long figures, for 
about 16% of the annual production. 
Townsend birds eat 1% million bush- 
els of corn a year. An equal number 
of bushels of soybeans are used. 

Corn and soybean meal makes up 
about 85% of the poultry rations. 
Ninety per cent of this corn comes 
from Delmarva and the other 10% 
from Tidewater, Va., and North Caro- 
lina. All of last year’s soybean supply 
came from the Shore. Both grains are 
received by trucks. 

Mr. Long said it was decided to 
build this new mill next to the old 
one, two miles from the railroad. Al- 
falfa leaf meal, corn gluten meal, 
middlings and sometimes corn dis- 
tillers solubles are the only ingredi- 
ents received by rail. 

Scheduled for completion in time 
for the harvest this fall were 250,000 
bu. storage capacity for soybeans and 
two 50,000 bu. tanks for corn. This 
will give the mill a total of 220,000 
bu. storage for corn and 510,000 bu. 
of soybeans. 

Fifteen bulk ingredient tanks on 
top of the mill have a total capacity 


PUSH BUTTON OPERATION—Armel W. Long, left, manager of the Town- 
sends, Inc., mill, Millsboro, Del., shows John G. Townsend, Jr., center, and 
his son Preston, right, a punched card for a feed formula. Mr. Long can 
produce a certain formula feed by inserting the card in the machine. With 
the recently installed mill, three men can produce 360 tons of feed per day. 
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of 1,055 tons. All ingredients arrive 
at the mill ground, with the exception 
of corn and pelleted alfalfa meal. Four 
hammer mills, three of which are 75 
h.p., and one a 125 h.p., take care of 
the grinding duties. 

Mr. Long said one man will be 
able to watch the panel board, mak- 
ing sure everything is operating pro- 
perly, and receive ingredients. An- 
other man operates the pellet mill, 
and the third man is the load-out 
man. This man weighs feed going 
into the 11 bulk trucks, carrying 6-20 
tons. 

Tied into the mill’s production is 
a nearby soybean processing plant 
consuming 160 tons of beans per day. 
Completing the integration set up is 
a hatchery with nearly 2 million ca- 
pacity and a poultry processing plant 
with a run of 68,000 birds per shift. 

A person can stand at a point near 
the mill and see nearly every phase 
of the broiler industry from the corn 
field to the processing plant turning 
out fryers ready for the frying pan. 


FDA Arsenical 
Metabolism Tests 
Held Hopeful 


DES MOINES — Food and Drug 
Administration scientists recently re- 
ported on tests that may help lead 
to elimination of regulatory problems 
in connection with new clearances or 
new uses of arsenical products. 

This was pointed out in a recent 
bulletin from the Animal Health In- 
stitute, Des Moines. FDA told of the 
tests at the annual meeting of the 
Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists. 

AHI noted that the position of ar- 
senicals has been uncertain since en- 
actment of the food additive law and 
its Delaney anti-cancer clause. Al- 
though there is no evidence that the 
arsenicals used in feed are carcino- 
genic, FDA has held them in the “sus- 
pect” category. As a result, FDA has 
been granting no new clearances of 
arsenicals, although various previous- 
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Guide 
LOWER PACKING COSTS 
BETTER BAG CLOSURES 


ASK FOR 
A COPY OF 
BULLETIN 


ly cleared uses may continue. 
According to AHI, “FDA-ers infor- 


STYLE 21800 P 


A table type machine 
with conveyor. 


Get longer life 


If you’re interested in bringing packing costs 
& better service! They indicate that final clearance down, here is the way to do it. Take advantage 
may take two more years, until of Union Special’s wide knowledge of bag closing 


(With Jet 
Steamer) 


EAVY DUT’ 


BOSS of the ROSS line! ... 
crimps & flakes all! grains. 
Corrugations available for 
any grain on five roll sizes, 
15x30 to 18x36. Compact, 
even with jet steamer, 
simple design, no gadgets; 
all steel; roller bearings 
throughout. 


Safety features & roll pro- 
tection built-in. Fully en- 
closed double chain difter- 
ential; V-Belt Drive optional. 


MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, 


Roller Mills, Turn-Tuff Rolls, Corrugating 
12 NE. 28 © Ph. JA 8-2132 © Okla. City, Oklo. 


1 Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc. 
| 12 NE. 28th St., Okla. City, Okle. 


mally express confidence that arseni- 
cals will ultimately be proven to be 
‘all right’—that is, non-carcinogenic. 


chronic feeding studies are complet- 
ed, but it is understood that some in- 
dustry chronic feeding tests will be 
completed in about six months. 

“The tests recently reported are 
not expected to obviate the need for 
the chronic feeding studies, but they 
may ultimately result in an easing 
of FDA’s position on organic arseni- 
cals. A fear of FDR-ers has been 
that organic arsenicals in feed may 
be metabolized by animals into in- 
organic arsenicals, which are more 
highly suspect. 

“Dr. William O. Winkler, an FDA 
chemist, reported at the AOAC meet- 
ing that no inorganic trivalent ar- 
senic was recovered from the livers 
of rats fed the organic pentavalent 
form, which was arsanilic acid. 

“The FDA-er also reported that of 
70% of the arsenic recovered from 
livers of rats fed trivalent inorganic 
arsenic, which was sodium arsenite, 
10% was recovered unchanged, but 
90% had been metabolized into pen- 
tavalent inorganic arsenic.” 


Plan cities Flock 
Workshop at Turkey 


Federation Convention 


DALLAS—A breeder flock work- 
shop will be held in conjunction with 
the National Turkey Federation con- 
vention in Dallas Jan. 9-11. The fed- 
eration is sponsoring the workshop 
again because of interest shown in a 
similar program at the Chicago con- 
vention this past January. 

The program will cover the many 
phases of breeder flock management 
with special emphasis on securing 
better fertility and hatchability, in 
addition to artificial insemination 
demonstration and practice, super- 
vised by experts from various sec- 
tions of the country. The program is 
being developed for persons who have 
had experience in handling breeders 
and are reasonably well-versed in 
artificial insemination practices. 

Instructions and lectures will be at 
the Dallas Memorial Auditorium Jan. 
11. This session will be open to all 
who wish to attend. On Jan. 12 only 
those who have enrolled for the 
course will be taken to the B&D Mills 
farm, Grapevine, Texas, 20 miles 
from Dallas, for additional lectures, 
laboratory work, demonstration and 
practice. 

Enrollment will be on a first come, 


and its problems. By selecting your equipment 
from Union Special’s complete line you get the 
correct equipment for your particular job—equip- 
ment that will do it better, faster and cheaper, 


giving you a stronger closure at lower cost. 
Whether your production schedule calls for clos- 
ing just a few bags or for high continuous output, 
Union Special can supply the equipment to do 


the work efficiently, economically, dependably! 
For detailed information, see our nearest repre- 
sentative or write today. UNION SPECIAL 
MACHINE COMPANY, 413 N. Franklin Street, 


Chicago 10, Illinois. 


BAG CLOSING MACHINES ia 


STYLE 20100 H 


For use with plant 
conveyor systems. 


“ALDEN caicium Carbonate 
is better to start with! 


The Alden quarry is noted for its top quality limestone. That’s 
the main reason “ALDEN” Calcium Carbonate is so consistently 
high in calcium carbonate (98% or better). Available in 50- and 
100-lb. bags or in bulk, coarse or regular grind. You'll also like 
our prompt service. Adequate storage assures same-day han- 
dling of your order. Stock “ALDEN” now and share the benefits 


with your customers. 


Stock and sell these other 
IOWA LIMESTONE PRODUCTS 


"ALDEN" Shell and Bone Builder 
For stronger bones, higher egg quality. It's better for hens because it is more solu- 
ble, dust-free, has greater purity. Also, it costs about half as much as other prod- 


ucts. In 50-lb. bags. 


"DAIRY-WHITE" Sweet Barnlime 


Used by dairymen to absorb moisture, reduce om, o-= cows more sure footing 
u 


on slippery floors, and enrich manure. Packed in color 
coarse, and extra coarse. 


“LITTER-LITE" Poultry Litter Conditioner 


50-lb. paper bags. Regular, 


Absorbs moisture, helps prevent litter crust, lowers bacteria count, reduces litter 


wee oe free literature first served basis, since the number oe. Weed by more and more poultrymen to keep eggs cleaner. In red and white 
on the Ross Heavy Duty . bags. 
| Crimping and Flaking Mill. Fs || of persons who can be accommodated 
is limited. Persons wishing to enroll 
1 Firm should send their application and $25 IOWA Li M ESTON bE Company 
| Address to the National Turkey Federation, DES MOINES, 1OWA 
city !| Mount Morris, Ill 
ount MOrTis, 11. STANDARD OF SERVICE & QUALITY SINCE 1924 
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phosphates 
alike 
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Chemical solubility and biological feeding tests conducted by independent research laboratories have 
proved that “‘all defluorinated phosphates are not alike.” 

But are all dicalcium phosphates alike? 

A comprehensive chemical and physical analytical study of Smith-Douglass DIKAL and two com- 


— products was recently concluded by Cox and Gillespie, Chemists and Chemical Engineers, 
ichmond, Va. Their report, covering analyses and comments, follows: 


Comments by Cox and Gillespie 


1) DIKAL as compared to Sample A: 
a) The relatively high magnesia content of Sample A (3.56%) resulting in high magnesium 
phosphate and magnesium carbonate is not thought to be due to impurities in limestone, but to 
other magnesia which has been added to raise the phosphorus solubility. Unreacted calcium 
carbonate and magnesium carbonate are high. 
b) DIKAL has a higher dicalcium phosphate content. 
c) DIKAL has a lower apatitic phosphate content. Apatitic phosphates are highly insoluble. 
d) DIKAL has a higher total phosphorus (phosphate) content. 
e) The phosphate in DIKAL is more soluble. 
f) The titration curve shows DIKAL to be buffered—therefore will retain its solubility. 
g) DIKAL is “not loaded” with magnesia —its solubility is due to chemical processing. It contains 
very limited amounts of unreacted limestone or magnesia. 
h) DIKAL is more uniform in granulation and it has a granule hardness more resistant to abrasion. 


2) DIKAL as compared to Sample B: 
a) Sample B has a high aluminum phosphate (6.44%) and an iron phosphate above that of DIKAL. 
The unreacted limestone (calcium carbonate) is much higher (10%). The total calcium phosphates 
a. and di-) are much lower than DIKAL—62% in comparison with 71%. The apatitic content 
is higher. 
7 Irrespective of the unfavorable chemical comparison between sample B and DIKAL—the 
physical comparison is more so. In every respect, Sample B is inferior . . . including an off color 
and odor. The acid insoluble shows much carbon. 
c) The physical advantages of DIKAL are most apparent —odor, free flowing, hardness of granule, 
uniformity of particle. 
d) DIKAL has a higher di-calcium phosphate content, is more soluble, has lower apatitic phos- 
phate, and a higher total phosphorus and calcium. 
e) DIKAL is lower in the impurity iron phosphate, and much lower in aluminum phosphate. 
f) DIKAL is substantially lower in unreacted ‘“‘limestone.”’ 
g) DIKAL has less ‘free carbon’ —shown by color and acid insoluble. 


In conclusion, DIKAL is significantly more soluble than competitive products tested. Conversely, 
DIKAL has one-third to one-half less insoluble phosphate. 


Samples represent commercially available products and are designated in the same manner as in the recently published 
“Phosphorus Availabilities as determined by Assays conducted by the Lime Crest Research Laboratory, Newton, New 
Jersey” (copies available upon request). 


Competitive dicalcium | Competitive dicalcium 

phosphate A (produced/| phosphate B (produced 

from ‘‘electric furnace’’| from ‘‘wet process’’ | Smith-Douglass 

phosphoric acid) phosphoric acid) DIKAL 
Dicalcium Phosphate, CaHPO, 63.57% 
Monocalcium Phosphate Ca(H2PO,)2 9.68 7.33 
Magnesium Phosphate Mg(H2PO,)2 13.46 3.98 
Disodium Phosphate NaH,PO, 1.64 
Calcium Sulfate CaSO, 2H,0 7.07 
Sodium Chloride, NaCl .04 
Free Phosphoric Acid .16 
Unreacted Silica and Carbon 1.21 
Moisture and Water of Crystallization**: 4.46 ................. 1.53 

100.00 100.00 100.00 

*Apatite content is arbitrary and approximate. 
**Water of crystallization is by difference. 


Let us figure the cost of DIKAL delivered to your plant. 


K A L i's P F 


SMITH-DOUGLAS 


COMPANY, INC..e§ NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 


SMITH-DOUCLASS 


DIKAL 


: 
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Effect of Feeding Sodium and Po- 
tassium Bicarbonate on Milk Fat, 
Rumen pH and Volatile Fatty Acid 
Production 


@R. S. Emery and L. D. Brown, Michigan 
State University, Journal of Science, 
Vol. 44, No. 10, pp. 1899-1902, October, 1961. 


ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 


Currently, there is much interest 
among ruminant researchers about 
the possibility of maintaining normal 
rumen pH levels through the use of 
buffering systems. Among those 
which have been used have been so- 
dium and potassium bicarbonates. In 
fact, using such a system, the North 
Carolina workers have been able to 
develop synthetic diets for lambs 
which fully equalled normal-type di- 
ets as far as daily gains are con- 
cerned (1958-59). 

The theory behind the use of such 
buffering systems is that it is thought 
that they prevent the abnormal pro- 
duction of propionic acid in the ru- 
men. This is probably of particular 
importance in the case of lactating 
animals since a high propionic acid 
level may contribute to the lowering 
of the fat content of the milk. It is 
well-known that certain rations fed 
cattle result in low fat tests. The 
lowered secretion of saliva, itself an 
extremely good buffering system, oc- 
curring at the same time, is consid- 
ered to be a primary cause of the 
low fat test. 

Very high producing dairy cows 
often have to consume so much con- 
centrate feed that little room is left 
for adequate consumption of rough- 
age materials. When roughage is re- 
stricted, the fat test often falls and 
the propionic acid level of the rumen 
usually is increased. Three experi- 
ments were therefore conducted by 
the Michigan group to investigate the 
possibility of adding a buffer such as 
sodium and potassium bicarbonate to 
help maintain a normal rumen pH. 

EXPERIMENT 1—A double-rever- 


sal trial was conducted with two 
groups of six Holsteins each with 


three periods of 21 days length. All | 


cows were offered 24 Ib. of a grain 


Putting Research 
To Work 


mixture composed of 77.5% ground | 
corn, 20% soybean meal, 1% dicalci- | 
um phosphate, 1% calcium carbonate | 


and 0.5% trace-mineralized salt plus 
supplemental vitamins A and D in 
addition to 2 Ib. of alfalfa hay per 
day. One pound of sodium bicarbo- 
nate was mixed with the grain ration 
at the time of feeding for the treat- 
ment group and replaced 1 lb. of 
grain. Thus, treated cattle may not 
have had equal energy to the control 
animals. 

The treated cows consumed 9,406 
Ib. total feed vs. 9,773 lb. of feed dur- 
ing the control periods. Since mild 
bloat occurred in both groups, which 


“ADVENTURES OF BUCKY ELEVATOR™ 
HOIST'S GO 


seemed to be aggravated by the sodi- 
um bicarbonate addition, the varia- 
tion in feed consumption total is 
probably explained. The addition of 


the sodium bicarbonate increased 
milk fat by 0.28%, but at the same 
time, milk production was decreased 
by % lb. daily. 

EXPERIMENT 2—Three groups of 
three cows each were used in a Latin- 


EENN 
ENN 


square design. The three treatments 
were: (1) 1 Ib. sodium bicarbonate 
daily, (2) 1 lb. potassium bicarbonate 
daily and (3) controls. The periods 
consisted of 21 days each, and the 
milk and milk fat were determined 
for the last 14 days of each period. 
Rations used were the same as in 
Experiment 1, except that 2 Ib. of 
commercial dehydrated alfalfa pel- 


lets replaced the 2 Ib. of alfalfa hay. 

In the case of Experiment 2, the 
feeding of sodium or potassium bi- 
carbonate gave a higher fat percent- 
age in the milk (0.5-0.8%) and also 
resulted in slightly higher milk pro- 
duction (0.5-1.2 lb.). Mild bloat was 
observed 39 times in the cows fed 
sodium bicarbonate, 44 times in the 
cows fed potassium bicarbonate and 
only 20 times in the controls. 

EXPERIMENT Three mature 
non-lactating Holsteins were equipped 
with rumen fistulas and fed the fol- 
lowing diets: (a) 12 Ib. alfalfa hay 
and 8 lb. of the grain mixture used 
in Experiment 1, (b) 14 lb. of the 
grain mix as used in Experiment 1 
plus 1 lb. of dehydrated alfalfa pel- 
lets, or (c) treatment B plus 1 lb. 
sodium bicarbonate. The experimen- 
tal subjects were rotated during the 
three periods, so that each cow re- 
ceived each ration. Rumen samples 
were collected three hours after feed- 
ing on the last two days of each 14- 
day period. Samples were then as- 
sayed for organic acids. 


winter 


worryland... 


...iS a land of severe 
egg production slumps... 
of lingering below-par 
production . . . of cold snaps 
and sudden weather 
changes that constantly 
threaten to throw birds 
off-feed and out of lay. These 
problems increase your 
feed-selling opportunity. 
Here’s how to make 


the most of it: 


Sell weather-worried 


“winterizing” their layers 


An nf-180 “‘Two-week Tune-up” 
snaps birds out of slumps... 
gets them up to full performance 


in just 10 to 14 days 


It’s one thing to get a slump-ridden egg producer 
to switch to your feeding program. It's 
other to have your program deliver such a fast 
and noticeable improvement that he stays with 


your feeds. 


But it can be done. Here’s how: 

Start your prospect’s flock on an nf-180 booster 
feed containing 100 to 200 grams furazolidone per 
ton. Feed this nf-180 booster feed for 14 — to 
clear up winter stresses and diseases that are hold- 


ing performance down. We call this recondition- 
ing plan an nf-180 “Two-week Tune-up.” 

Here’s what happens. Within a week, your pros- 

will see mortality tail off. His birds will look 

tter . . . show more vigor and vitality . . . and 


feed consumption will improve. By the 10th to 
14th day, egg production will substantially jump. 
At the end of the two weeks, you’ll have made 


ite an- 


our point about your program .. . 
ikely, you’ll have a thoroughly sold new custom- 
er. Many feed dealers keep an nf-180 booster feed 
on hand specifically as a “new business” feed . . . 
as a “trial” feed to demonstrate the superiority 
of their program. 


and, most 


Next Step: FPI plan 


After the nf-180 “Two-week Tune-up” has his birds 
at full performance, your prospect will want to. 


: BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, PH.D., D. V. M. 
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Even though the addition of sodi- 
um bicarbonate increased the rumen 
pH in Experiment 3, it had little or 
no effect upon organic acid composi- 


tion of the rumen liquid. Further- 
more, the high grain ration increased 
the molar per cent of propionic acid, 
but this increase only approached sig- 
nificance. Possibly this was due to 


the short experimental periods used 
and the lack of opportunity for ade- 
quate adjustment by the rumen flora 
and fauna. From this it can be seen 
that the mechanism whereby sodium 
bicarbonate (and probably potassium 
bicarbonate) aid in preserving the 
normal fat content of milk when high 
grain-limited roughage rations are 
fed must be sought elsewhere. More 
work obviously is needed. 


Timely and Worth Noting 
Sept. 9 it was pointed out in this 
column that the Oklahoma research- 
ers under the direction of Dr. Rollin 
Thayer had reported on the results 
of some of their basic research in 


formulating market turkey diets ac- 
cording to daily nutrient intake 
standards. With turkey prices as poor 
as they are now, one almost hesi- 
tates to mention research which af- 
fects this species; nevertheless, the 
just published bulletin entitled “Prac- 
tical Nutrient Intake Standards and 
Feed Formulas for Growing Market 
Turkeys” (Okla. Proc. Series, P-391, 
Oct., 1961) will be considered a land- 
mark in practical turkey nutrition by 
many. It gives the results secured 
under field conditions utilizing prac- 
tical starter and grower diets formu- 
lated on the basis of nutrient intake. 
Therefore, it is must reading for feed- 
men, especially if interested in poul- 
try nutrition. 

Under the conditions of the field 
test, Broad Breasted Bronze hens 
weighing approximately 13 Ib. were 
produced in 18 weeks, which required 
approximately 2.8 lb. of feed per 
pound of live body weight. Toms of 
the same species were produced with 
an average body weight of approxi- 
mately 24 lb. in 22 weeks at a feed 


conversion of 2.8 lb. of feed per pound 
of body weight. The field test results 
were secured under average commer- 
cial conditions, and no attempt was 
made to alter the management pro- 
cedures from those normally followed 


by the producers taking part in the | 


test. Feed costs were calculated on 
an f.o.b. mill basis and were those 
actually existing at the time the ra- 
tions were fed. In field test No. 1 the 
feed cost per pound of gain was 
13.71¢, while in Trial No. 2 it was 
13.87¢. 

It should be noted also that when 
these same rations were fed under 
the better conditions existing at the 
state university, Broad Breasted 
Bronze and/or Broad White hens 
weighing approximately 12 lb. were 
produced in 16 weeks and required 
approximately 2.3 lb. of feed per 
pound of body weight. Toms of the 
same varieties with an average body 
weight of approximately 26 lb. were 
produced in 22 weeks and required 
approximately 2.5 lb. of feed per 
pound of body weight. 


feed prospects by 
with nf-180 stress feeds 


see performance stay high. You can help him keep 
it there with nf-180 protective feeding. (Hess & 
Clark’s FPI, or Full Performance Index, plan.) 


Helps birds 2 ways 


The basis of the FPI Program — a continuous 
low-level of nf-180 (25 grams furazolidone per 
ton of feed) — does two things. First, it keeps 
stresses from getting a foothold again . . . protects 
against serious laying slumps. 

Less noticeable but equally important, a con- 
tinuous feeding of nf-180 frees birds from constant 
disease drag — the subclinical infections scientists 
say hold down performance in most unprotected 
flocks. 

The principle behind this nf-180 program is sim- 
ple. An nf-180 “Two-week Tune-up” clears up 


disease drag and winter stresses . . . brings birds 
to the peak of production. Then, the nf-180 Full 
Performance Index plan keeps performance high. 
Combined, the nf-180 “Two-week Tune-up” and 
the FPI plan give you today’s most convincing 
demonstration of feed-power. 

Hess & Clark district managers and salesmen 
can give you the facts you need to help your cus- 
tomers to better egg profits. Write, wire or call 
to set-up an early appointment. 


nf 180° 


Brand of furazolidone 


NT-1-10 


HESS & CLARK 
ASHLAND, CHIO 
Division of Richardson-Merrell Inc. 
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‘Protein for Calves 

On Corn Stalks 

Can Pay Dividends’ 


CONCORD, NEB.—Feeding a pro- 
tein supplement to beef calves on 
corn stalk pasture can pay dividends, 
studies at the University of Nebraska 
experiment station here indicate. 

Walter L. Tolman, station staff 
member, says that three-fourths of a 
pound of extra protein concentrate 
per day increased gains from .7 to 


| over 1 lb. per head daily. 


“We started to compare self-fed 
protein blocks to a daily feed of 1 Ib. 
of soybean pellets,” Mr. Tolman re- 
ports. “However, we were unable to 
get the 350 lb. calves to eat over 
one-fourth of a pound of protein in 
block form on the average. The 
blocks were placed near the water 
tank and salt was withheld to in- 
duce the calves to eat more. 

“Yearlings or larger calves might 
have eaten more of the protein in 
block form. If the grain had been 
scarce in the field, the protein blocks 
might have been more attractive. 
However, stockmen sometimes com- 


| plain that cattle eat too much protein 


in block form, thus increasing costs. 
“The calves liked the soybean pel- 

lets. In a few days they came to the 

‘pick-up’ horn call to get their sup- 


| plement. This provided a good op- 
| portunity for health _ inspection. 


Bunks are needed, however, to pre- 
vent waste in feeding small pellets 
especially if the ground is wet or 
covered with snow. 

“In the final analysis, we believe 
each stockman must consider the 
convenience and cost under his condi- 
tions in deciding between protein 
blocks or pellets for providing sup- 
plement to cattle pasturing corn 
stalks.” 


Grain Aeration Study 
On Several Systems 


WASHINGTON — Storable grain 
can be aerated satisfactorily by sev- 
eral methods, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reported following tests 
of aeration systems. 

Tests were made in the Southeast 
in flat and upright storage bins of 
steel and concrete on aeration sys- 
tems that were commercially in- 
stalled and those that were designed 
and installed for research studies. 

The report discusses such factors 
as airflow rate, kind of grain and 
manual and automatic control of 
fans. It points out the value of aera- 
tion in cooling stored grain, equaliz- 
ing the grain temperature, removing 
storage odors, applying fumigants 
and preventing mold growth and in- 
sect activity. It also tells how to 
vary operating schedules to suit daily 
and seasonal atmospheric conditions 
during the four seasons. 

The study was conducted by the 
agricultural marketing service as 
part of its program of research aimed 
at reducing costs of marketing farm 
products. Holding down costs of stor- 
ing products should be reflected in 
price benefits to both the producer 
and the consumer. 

A free copy of the report, Market- 
ing Research Report No. 488, may be 
obtained from the Office of Informa- 
tion, USDA, Washington 25, D.C. 
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| 
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USDA’s Livestock Price Outlook for 1962: 
Cattle Steadier, Hogs Lower, Sheep Higher 


WASHINGTON—The US. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s outlooking 
economists have 1962 sized up this 
way for cattle, hog and sheep pro- 
duction and prices: 

@ Cattle slaughter is heacei for a 
4% increase over 1961. This increase 
is more than normal consumption in- 
creases can be expected to handle 
without some weakening in prices. 
But, prices are expected to be more 
stable in 1962, and at some points it 
is expected that 1962 prices will ex- 
ceed year-earlier prices. 

@ Hog marketings above year-earlier 
levels through most of the new year 
are fairly well assured, and hog 
prices are expected to average below 
the 1961 average of $16 cwt. 

@A smaller lamb crop is predicted, 
suggesting a strong market at least 


in the first quarter of 1962 and a re- 
turn to a more normal pattern of 
season price movement. 


CATTLE—Cattle slaughter in 1962 
is expected to be about 4% above 
this year’s estimated 25.4 million 
head. That would mean a total of 
about 26.5 million next year. 

An increase such as this would be 
about double the half a million gain 
in cattle numbers it takes each year 
to hold per capita consumption con- 
stant at the present rate of popula- 
tion growth. This, of course, indicates 
that unless per capita consumption 
of beef jumps, beef cattle prices 
could slip some—but, as USDA sees 
it, greatest price weakness is expect- 
ed for canner and cutter cows. 

Choice slaughter steers averaged 
$27.42 ecwt. at Chicago in January of 


this year, slipped down to $22.38 by 
July and climbed back to $24.55 in 
October. 

USDA says the 8% increase in cat- 
tle on feed Oct. 1 in 26 states will 
provide a carryover into the Jan. 1, 
1962, inventory of cattle on feed, 
about 13% greater than last year. 
Furthermore, even if placements dur- 
ing the fourth quarter of 1961 are 
no larger than in 1960, the Jan. 1, 
1962, inventory would still show an 
increase of 4% over January, 1961. 

Fed cattle prices in 1962 are ex- 
pected to hold relatively stable dur- 
ing most of the first quarter and then 
work lower during the spring and 
summer months—but the seasonal 
break probably won’t be as sharp as 
this year. By early May, USDA says, 
prices for fed cattle could rise above 
those recorded at that time this year 
and are expected to stay above year- 
earlier marks throughout the sum- 
mer months. 

USDA says that if cattle slaughter 
can equal about a maximum of 28% 


Stabilized 


Vitamins 


are 
quality 
vitamins 


“Sealed-in"’ beadlets 


Stabilized Vitamin A 


For the perfect combination of stability and biological availability nutritionists have 
come to rely on PERMADRY® . . . the leading “‘sealed-in’’ Vitamin A. In PERMADRY, 
the Vitamin A is dissolved in a protective, stabilized carrier of edible hydrogenated 
fat. Research studies have shown that PERMADRY maintains maximum potency and 
biological availability when other sources of Vitamin A break down and are destroyed. 
In extreme cases, such as in highly mineralized feeds, Stabilized offers a double 
coated product, PERMA-DUAL which has both a water soluble and a fat soluble 


QUALITY ASSURANCE 


vast 


GARFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


— double coated vitamin A + 


coating. When a vitamin supplement is required for incorporation into 
the drinking water of the animal, we recommend PERMA-SOL as the 
ideal water-miscible Vitamin A product. Whatever your vitamin needs, 
you can rely on Stabilized. Continuing research projects at Garfield, and 
at Commercial Solvents’ Central Research Laboratories, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, are your assurance that Stabilized Vitamins are quality vitamins. 


Stabilized Vitamins Division 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


142 MONROE STREET * 
CABLE ADDRESS: PERMADRY 


TELEPHONE: PRescott 3-2800 
TELETYPE PAS No. 600 


PERMA-SOL — 


THROUGH RESEARCH 


of beginning inventories without re- 
sulting in liquidation, then total cat- 
tle numbers could increase some- 
where in the neighborhood of 1.75 
million head annually without result- 
ing in downward pressure on prices. 

Concerning cattle feeding industry 
developments, USDA says supplies of 
beef are being evened out over the 
year, which diminishes seasonal vari- 
ation in prices, and notes that the 
vast capacity of feedlots in existence 
softens the blow to the range cattle 
industry in times of drouth and feed 
shortages. Surplus cattle resulting 
from feed shortages in a given area 
have greater value in a feeding pro- 
gram than for immediate slaughter. 

HOGS — Hog slaughter has been 
above a year earlier since Septem- 
ber and the number of hogs on hand 
plus intentions for greater farrow- 
ings assure marketings above year- 
earlier levels through most if not all 
of next year. 

This winter, USDA says, pork sup- 
plies probably will be only slightly 
larger than a year earlier—and a sig- 
nificantly early-winter price raise is 
likely. But it is expected that prices 
will turn downward in late winter or 
early spring before starting their 
usual rise to a summertime high. 
Throughout this period, hog prices 
are expected to be a little below 
those of a year earlier. 

Where hog prices go in the fall of 
1962 compared with the same period 
in 1961 depends, of course, on the 
1962 spring pig crop. It appears, 
USDA observes, that if the spring 
pig crop should expand moderately, 
pork supplies would not be excessive 
and prices to farmers would not be 
widely depressed. At the same time, 
however, production would not need 
to expand greatly to push pork sup- 
plies per person up to a level that has 
led in recent years to sharply lower 
hog prices. 

SHEEP—Sheep and lamb slaughter 
the first quarter of 1961 exceeded 
year-earlier slaughter by 10%. That's 
when the price of choice wooled 
lambs averaged 17% below 1960. Part 
of this increase was due to slaughter 
of ewe lambs that were originally in- 
tended for ewe replacement. So, due 
to the lack of ewe replacements in 
1961, next year’s lamb crop is ex- 
pected to be down from this year's. 

This suggests a strong lamb mar- 
ket in the first quarter of 1962 and 
a return to a more normal pattern 
of seasonal price movement the first 
half of the year. 


Vitamin A 


Supplement for Cattle 


FARGO, N.D.—Feeding of supple- 
mental vitamin A to cattle has been 
recommended by George E. Strum, 
animal husbandman of North Dakota 
State University extension service, 
Fargo. Supplemental vitamin A will 
insure against a deficiency in cattle 
going into the winter with low vita- 
min A storage, Mr. Strum said. 

Cattle on green roughage may be 
getting enough vitamin A. However, 
to guard against a deficiency, each 
cow should receive at least 15,000 
units of stabilized vitamin A daily 
before calving, and 40,000 units per 
day after calving. Feedlot cattle 
should receive about 15,000 units of 
vitamin A per head per day, he ad- 
vised. 

Mr. Strum explained: Stockmen in 
the past have relied on green colored 
hay and silage to supply carotene 
for vitamin A conversion. However, 
in recent years, vitamin A deficiencies 
have cropped up in livestock fed 
green roughages and silage. Ap- 
parently, conversion of carotene to 
vitamin A is blocked in some in- 
stances. 


C. W. MEYER CO. 


Complete Line of 
Feed Ingredients and Specialties 


STABILIZED VITAMINS 


VEGEFAT 
9326 Briar Lane, M Minn. 
TUxede 12023) 
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A basic source for all your vitamins, including PERMADRY — vitamin A + PERMA-DUAL i [Ey 
water soluble coated vitamin A + PERMA-D — mineral stable vitamin D: and D» + PERMA-E— sealed-in vitamin — + PERMA-MIX — 
quality premixes of vitamins, antibiotics and amino acids + PERMA-COCKTAIL — water dispersible vitamins and antibiotics. a ERR 
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operative plans to increase its qual- 
Sales Set Record 


ity control program in coming 
FAG months. 

eu, eee awa Boone | In his report, Mr. Voigt pointed 
— perative Processing Assn. | oyt that the cooperative’s soybean 

here announced at its recent annual | processing capacity had been expand- 

meeting that sales for the year end- | ed 100% during the last year to 


Boone Valley Co-op | Mr. Bartley commented that the co- 
| 


Call Ed Gumbert for 
srain or feed ingredients! 


ing Aug. 31 set a new record. 13,500 bu. per day, adding up to 325 k 

Sales of $11,550,839.18 for the pe- | tons of soybean meal and 75 tons of | ee = Market specialist E. A. Gumbert at Dannen 
riod compare with the year earlier soybean oil. a Mills, Inc. can buy or sell your feed 
figure of $9,638,692.22 and the previ- Egg Volume Up ingredients at the right price. f 
ous all-time record year of 1959 with Harold Alleman, egg division man- | Sine oe —_ i rolled oats 
sales of $10,410,232, according to | ager, reported increases in the num- B oat mill feed, HM packers products, 
Keith Voigt, general manager. He | per of eggs handled, price received | and other feed ingredients. 


pointed out that net savings from op- | at market, price paid producers and 
erations of the cooperative for the | number of patrons. He commented 
year were $767,798.21, a 94% increase | that the volume of eggs handled in- | 


hone Adams 3-6161 


over a year ago. creased to 4,175,879 dozen this year | : : St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sales by the firm’s three divisions | from 3,133,783 dozen last year. 4 Dennen Mills. Inc. DANNE 
were: Soybean processing, $5,393,-| Mr. Alleman said that a total of | Grain & Jobbing Division 


049.65; feed manufacturing, $4,488,- | 2700 cases of quality controlled eggs 
786.58, and egg division, $1,669,002.95. | is being handled each week at the 

A 12% increase in sales of feed was | firm’s plant here. He said this figure 
reported by C. W. Bartley, manager | will increase to 4,000 cases by Feb- 


for the feed division. He said that ruary with the seasonal increase and BUY AND SELL THROUGH FEEDSTUFFS WANT ADS 


the increase amounted to 4,754 tons. | addition of new producers. 


4 EASTERN 
t TO UZ COOPERATIVE FEED DEALERS 

Binghamton, New York 

L & M LABORATORIES, INC elbyville, Delaware 


NEW HOLLAND SUPPLY CO., INC 
w Holland, Ag, Ivania 


bd TOWN & COUNTRY PRODUC vs SALE 
Washington, Pennsylvania 
Ll e TOWN & COUNTRY “Brod NC. 
roadway, Virginia 
eee ROY ERICKSON CO risonburg, Virginia 
SOUTHERN STATES COOPERATIVE, NC, 


Seed & Farm Supply Service, Div. 
Richmond, Virginia 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONCORD PHARMACAL COMPANY 
Concord, New Hampshire 
ERIKSON FARM SUPPLY CO., INC. 
South Acton, Massachusetts 
MAINE POULTRY CONSULTANTS 
Waterville, Maine 


NORTHCENTRAL 


CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
Des Moines, lowa 
HEVNER SERUM COMPANY Fremont, Nebraska 
INDIANA POULTRY SUPPLY COMPANY 
Evansville, indiana 
DOME VETERINARY SUPPLY, Bicomingten, 
SWINGLEY YETERINARY SUPPLY CC 


Freeport, Illinois 

OWA wee SUPPLY lowa Falls, lowa 
STO FEED & SUPPLY Richland, Missouri 
ROBERT J. MATTHEWS COMPANY Canton, Ohio 


NORTHERN STATES LABORATORIES 
Luverne, Minnesota 
PRINGLE POULTRY FARMS INC., Goshen, Indiana 
VETPO DISTRIBUTORS, INC Holland, Michigan 
ANCHOR SERUM COMPANY OF INDIANA 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
ZEHR AND COMPANY Pettisville, Ohio 
PRO-VITA CORPORATION Kansas City, Missouri 
OLD MONROE SUPPLY CO. Old Monroe, Missouri 
AINSWORTH SUPPLY CO Ainsworth, Nebraska 


SOUTHEASTERN 
ANCHOR SERUM CO. OF CAROLINA 


H. MARK McNEAL COMPANY 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


ERYTHROMYCIN, ABBOTT 


FULLER SUPPLY COMPANY, Birmingham, Alabama 
DIXIE POULTRY SUPPLY ae 
Albertville, Alabama 
TATE POULTRY & EQUIPMENT Ka 
est, Mississippi 
NORTH GEORGIA VETERINARY SUPPLI ES 
ALLISON & HOLLAND POULTRY SERVICE 
Gainesville, Georgia 


the antibiotic of choice 


LUE G SS SU LY Lexington, Kentucky 
When your problem is PPLO, your answer is_ of these secondary bacterial strains that cause so JONES-KENTUCKIANA, VETERINARY SUPELY DIV. 
s why much damage. SOUTHWESTERN 
uryt the most e And GALLIMYCIN Injectable acts fast — is rapidly {NOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. 
nlotic you can buy for chronic repiratory disease: absorbed in the blood stream of injected birds. MEYER-BLAKE & CO. Shrevepart: Louieions 
Millions and millions of broilers every month Effectiv e, disease-fighting levels are reached in NEARK POULTRY 
are being given a clean start in life with GaLLimy- ne hour and a single injection is usually sufficient. VAN WATERS & ROGERS, INC) @“Dsiias, Texas 
CIN Injectable. Many big commercial poultry does a job that would make it a CORPORATION 
growers wouldn’t consider trying to operate with- bargain at a much higher price. But it costs less WESTERN 
out GALLIMYCIN Injectable! There’s just one than one-half cent for a one-pound bird. That’s COELHO DAIRY & VETERINARY SUPPLY On 
reason for this — it pays. why birds can have the benefit of GALLIMYCIN CUTTING VETERINARY SUPPLY, Fresno, California 
. e aiitornia 
Many dressine-slant con- Injectable all through life. Use it on day-old chicks FESR, 
any re ssing p ant con . T : LLOYD NEWEL NC. Lancaster, California 
to give them a clean, healthy start. Use it at the STOCKLIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


demnations result from Seattle, Washington 


air-sac lesions produced by time of the critical growth-rate change, around the VAN WATERS & ROGERS, INC 
(hint 5th or 6th week. Use it all through life. It pays. California 
infection by PPLO. Here, GALLIMYCIN Injectable comes in 250-cc bottles, ene Cee, a 
GALLIMYCIN Injectable enough for 2,500 birds of one pound or under. ood 
takes double-barreled Ask your dealer for GALLIMYCIN Injectable or, g 


action. Not only does it hit for more information, contact your nearest Abbott 
PPLO...it also hits many distributor. 


INJECTABLE 


WAN 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES ay 
CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION , 


NORTH CHICAGO + MONTREAL 
110596 
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You may be missing out on profits like 


this even though you're in the fertilizer 
business already. Now you can increase 
your profits substantially without making 
major changes in your business .. . just 
by offering a complete nitrogen solutions 
program to the customers you already have, 


Whether you sell solutions as a sideline 
or set up a full time business, you make 
more money three ways... first, by selling 
at a better margin than dry nitrogen af- 
fords; second, by extending your normal 
selling season; and third, by charging for 
and controlling the actual application. 

Best of all, it doesn’t take a back-breaking 


investment to get started. You can put 
yourself in the solutions business for a 
surprisingly small amount ... keep your 
dry fertilizer facilities and add gradually 


as your solutions volume grows. 


Where does Tryco come in? It’s simple. 


ONE MAN...ONE DAY... PROFIT 


As the oldest manufacturer of fertilizer 
solutions equipment in the country, we 
help establish and serve more dealers like 
yourself every year. Dealers like the 
arrangement because Tryco is one of the 
few, if not the only organization, that can 
supply every piece of equipment they 
need, from a spare part to complete ap- 
plicators or storage facilities. Even more 
important, Tryco factory representatives 
are available in almost every area, ready 
to assist you and work with you in estab- 
lishing your business, 


If you're interested in finding out more 
about these extra profit possibilities right 


in your own area, just phone or write us 
now. We'll give you the whole story .. 
in as much detail as you wish ... without 


obligation, of course. When you start 


things growing, you start your business 
going. 


TRYCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
1160 SOUTH MONROE STREET 
P.O, BOX 1277 + 


* DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


PHONE 428-4666 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


GENERAL MILLS APPOINT- 
MENTS TOLD—Three high level ap- 
pointments have been announced by 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Ford Bell, chairman of the board 


and chief executive officer of Red Owl | 
Stores, Inc., Minneapolis, has been | 


elected to the board of directors. A 
brother of Charles H. Bell, who 
moved up from president to chair- 
man of the board of GMI Dec. 1 and 
eldest son of the late James Ford Bell, 
founder of General Mills, the grocery 
chain executive has been in the food 
business for 36 years. 

Louis F. Polk, Jr., who has served 
as comptroller since June 1, was 
named financial vice president and 
comptroller, with added responsibility 
for the treasurer’s and commercial 
development departments. Gordon W. 
Bassett was named treasurer, replac- 
ing Richard J. Keeler, who retired 
after more than 41 years of service. 
Mr. Polk joined GMI in November, 
1960, and Mr. Bassett is a veteran of 
30 years with the firm 


VIBRATING SCREEN SALES 
MANAGER NAMED—The appoint- 
ment of W. C. Philipp to the position 
of manager of vibrating screen sales 


has been announced by Hutchison 
Manufacturing Co., Houston. J. E. 
Smith, president of the firm, said 


that Mr. Philipp will direct sale of 
custom-built vibrating screens to in- 
dustry 


M-E-C COMPANY NAMES SALES 
ENGINEER — The appointment of 


| James F. Otey to the sales engineer- 


ing staff of M-E-C 
Company, division 
of Altamil Corp., 
Kansas City, has 
been announced by 
Frank D. Allen, 
general manager. 
M-E-C earlier this 
year acquired the 
manufacturing fa- 
cilities of the 
equipment division 
of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., at 

Mr. Otey is a 


James F. Otey 


Neodesha, Kansas 


| graduate of Virginia Polytechnic In- 


stitute, with a major in food tech- 


| nology. He was formerly with Cali- 


fornia Pellet Mill Co. as a sales repre- 


STRAIGHT TALK ON GRAIN DRYING 


We might as well set the record straight. This is a paid 
advertisement, placed by the manufacturers of the ACE 
HIGH Continuous Flow Grain Dryer. The purpose is to 
untangle the claims made for grain drying equipment, and 
to announce a bold new policy regarding dryer performance 
guarantees. 

The standard around which dryer performance claims are 
made is based on 5% moisture reduction; yet, there are no 
specific moisture points established from which this reduction 
is to take place. Corn at 28% moisture can be reduced five 
points by exposure to outside air. So... that 5% moisture 
reduction at this high degree of moisture could be gained 
quite easily and with almost any method of drying. However, 
a 5% reduction from 17'/2 % moisture requires a properly 
balanced and regulated quantity of heat and air if product 
quality is to be maintained. This is important, because the 
dried grain will be stored, marketed, or fed. Some dryers 
are classified as ‘500-bu. or 700-bu. dryers."" What does 
this mean? It means that the dryer will hold exactly 500 bu. 
or 700 bu. of wet grain. But does this also mean that the 
dryer will deliver for each hour of operation 500 bu. or 700 
bu. of grain dried, cooled, and ready for use? This will 
depend on: How much moisture was in the grain; what was 
the outside temperature and humidity; at what heat level 
was the dryer operated; what is the capacity of the handling 
equipment? This demonstrates that claims for dryers are 
meaningless unless specific ranges of conditions are spelled 
out in the claims. And the claim itself is no good unless 
backed up by a written guarantee. 


NOW ACE HIGH MAKES THIS CLAIM: Any model of the 
ACE HIGH Continuous Flow Grain Dryer will remove from 
clean unfrozen cereal grains or oil seeds, 5% moisture at 
the rate per hour specified for each model, provided final 
dried moisture is not below 12'/2 % wet basis. 


This is our guarantee. But what does this mean to you? Just 
this—if any dryer will reduce grain moisture 5% from 17'/2 % 
to 122 % at the rate claimed in bushels per hour, it will 
provide more than ample drying rate to meet any set of 
varying conditions. This is your yardstick—but—the dryer 
you choose should equal the drying rate per hour which ACE 
HIGH guarantees in writing for its models. We challenge 
you to discuss our guarantee with the representative of any 
other dryer manufacturer. 


How can we afford to give such a guarantee? Easy—we 
know, based on field tests, and on actual operating reports 
from ACE HIGH Continuous Flow Grain Dryer owners, that 
the ACE HIGH Dryer will perform in accordance with the 
guarantee. If you are considering drying, or if you are dissat- 
isfied with the performance of your present dryer, we invite 
you to examine the ACE HIGH Dryer and select the model 
which fits your requirements. For complete information on 
ACE HIGH Continuous Flow Grain Dryers write ACE 
Supply & Equipment Co., Dept. 12-AL-7-2, P.O. Box 540, 
Salina, Kansas. 


sentative and was assistant mill su- 
perintendent for Lindsey-Robinson 
eet Co., Roanoke, Va. Mr. Allen 
| stated that Mr. Otey’s joining M-E-C 
is another step in the development 
of a sales staff with the practical 
operational background to recom- 
mend the proper design and flow in 
the building of complete feed mills 
on a turnkey basis. 


POULTRY AD CAMPAIGN SET 
IN JAPAN—An advertising campaign 
intended to sell Japanese people on 
eating more U.S. poultry products 
will be directed by C. Wendel 
Muench, partner in the Chicago ad- 
vertising agency of Presba-Muench, 
Inc. 

Harold M. Williams, president of 
the Institute of American Poultry In- 
dustries, said that Mr. Muench will 
represent the U.S. poultry industry’s 
International Trade Development 
Committee in applying advertising 
and selling techniques to increase the 
per capita consumption of poultry in 
Japan. The Japanese people now eat 
less than one-half pound of poultry 
per person per year, it was pointed 
out. 


ROCKLAND CHEMICAL SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE NAMED— 
Rockland Chemical Co., West Cald- 
well, N.J., has announced appoint- 
ment of Francis E. Knepley as sales 
representative in western and cen- 
tral New York and in northern Penn- 
sylvania. The announcement stated 
that Mr. Knepley will work closely 
with dealers and distributors han- 
dling the Rockland lines of dairy and 
poultry drugs, insecticides and lawn 
and garden products. 


FELLOWSHIP WINNER TOLD— 
Establishment of the Continental 
Grain Foundation Fellowship for the 
academic year 1961-62 and the name 
of first recipient, Gerald Wolin, Chi- 
cago, have been announced by the 
Harvard University Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

The announcement continues by 
stating that the fellowship carries a 
maximum stipend of $1,500 and is 
awarded to a candidate for the de- 
gree of master of business adminis- 
tration entering the Harvard Busi- 
ness School. It was noted that previ- 
ous scholarship grants have been 
made possible through Continental 
Grain Co. by the Fribourg Founda- 
tion. 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN SE- 
LECTS TEXAS REGIONAL MAN- 
AGER—Selection of Myron R. Laser- 
son as regional manager of Conti- 
nental Grain Company’s Texas opera- 
tions has been announced by Michel 
Fribourg, president of the firm. Mr. 
Fribourg said that Tullis Cofer, vice 
president and regional manager for 
the past 15 years, will retire from 
managerial duties but will continue 
to serve Continental as a consultant. 

Mr. Laserson has been assistant to 
the manager of the firm’s Kansas 
City office for the last nine months 
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Tullis Cofer 


Myron R. Laserson 


and joined Continental in 1954 as one 
of the first participants in the com- 
pany’s merchandising training pro- 
gram. 

A native of Boston, Mr. Laserson 
is a graduate of Harvard and attend- 
ed the program for management de- 
velopment at the Harvard Business 
School in 1960 under the auspices of 
Continental. 


LONG-TIME CARGILL EM- 
PLOYEE RETIRES—Linar T. Pet- 
tersen, manager of Cargill, Inc., 
downtown Minneapolis offices, retired 
Dec. 1 after 28 years with the grain 
handling firm. 

Mr. Pettersen joined Cargill as 
manager of the company’s Marshall, 
Minn., branch in 1933. He subsequent- 
ly was with the Cargill grain division 
offices in Portland, St. Louis and 
Minneapolis. 


SUPERSWEET NAMES PLANT 
M AN AG E R—The appointment of 
Richard W. Johansen as manager of 
the Des Moines plant of Supersweet 
Feeds has been announced by Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis. He 
succeeds Donald W. Lawson. 

Mr. Johansen joined Supersweet 
in 1956. He was manager of plants 
at New Ulm, Minn., and Estherville, 
Iowa, before becoming manager of a 
new plant at New Hampton, Iowa, 
in 1959. 


ST. REGIS APPOINTMENTS 
TOLD—Two divisions of St. Regis 
Paper Co. have announced a number of 
new appointments. 

The Bag Divi- 
sion of St. Regis 
Paper Co. has an- 
nounced these ap- 
pointments for its 
western area sales 
organization: 

Frank W. Myers, 
Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant 
director of opera- 
tions and sales 
manager for the 
area, which includes sales offices 
and/or bag plants in Tacoma, Wash.; 
San Francisco, San Leandro and Los 
Angeles, Cal., and Phoenix, Ariz. Mr. 
Myers, who reports to Thomas J. 
Fleischman, director of operations, 
will make his headquarters in St. 
Regis’ San Francisco office. He was 
formerly general manager of the com- 
pany’s Mid-America Bag Division in 
Kansas City. 

Richard C. Paine, formerly sales 
representative in the northern Cali- 
fornia market, has been appointed 
administrative manager of the west- 
ern area. 

George R. Stone has been appoint- 
ed acting southern regional manager 
with headquarters in Los Angeles. Mr. 
Stone was formerly district manager 
in Los Angeles. 

Charles K. Watters, formerly sales 
representative in the Arizona area, 
has been appointed district manager 
of Los Angeles, succeeding Mr. Stone. 

Thomas R. Mangelsdorf has been 
appointed sales representative for the 
division in Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mark N. Thompson has rejoined St. 
Regis as a sales representative in 
Los Angeles. He replaces William C. 
Meloy who is returning to New York 
for assignment to the company’s bag 
manufacturing staff. 

Jack R. Jones has been appointed 
northern regional manager of the 
western area, with headquarters in 
San Francisco. 

Three new appointments in the 
Mid-America Bag Division of St. 


Frank Myers, Jr. 


| America 


| Regis Paper Co. were announced as 


follows: 

Jack A. Larigan has been appointed 
general manager of Mid-America with 
headquarters in Kansas City. For- 
merly sales manager for the Mid- 
Division, he succeeds Mr. 
Myers, who was appointed assistant 
director of operations and sales man- 


ager of the Bag Division’s western | 


area. 


Daniel H. Hundley, formerly dis- | 


trict manager in St. Louis, has been 
appointed sales manager of Mid- 
America, succeeding Mr. Larigan. Mr. 


Hundley will also make his head- | 


quarters in Kansas City. 
G. C. “Mike” Hamilton has been 


appointed sales representative in St. | 


Louis. 


MANAGER NAMED BY WASH- 
INGTON FIRM—Gene Hodgson, for 
the last 10 years accountant, office 
manager and more recently assist- 
ant manager of the Rockford (Wash.) 


Grain Growers, has been appointed | 


manager of the organization by Wil- 
liam L. Bell, president. Mr. Hodgson 
succeeds Cliff Simmons, who resigned 
to accept a position as Spokane man- 
ager for Continental Grain Co. 
PACIFIC SUPPLY COOPERA- 


TIVES ELECTS MANAGER—Elec- 
tion of James Hill, Jr., manager of 


Pendleton (Ore.) Grain Growers, as 
president has been announced by 
Pacific Supply Cooperatives. R. Em- 
mett Burrows, Walla Walla, presi- 
dent of the organization for 12 years, 
has retired, the announcement said. 
It was also announced that the firm 
will move its headquarters from 
Walla Walla, Wash., to Portland 


PACIFIC MOLASSES NAMES 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVE—The | 


appointment of Robert B. Prescott, 
Tacoma, Wash., as field representa- 
for the Pacific Northwest 
has been announced by Pacific Mo- 
lasses Co., San Francisco, nationwide 
Mr. 


Prescott is working closely with Win- 


tive area 


marketer of feeding molasses 
slow W. Hall, western sales manager, 
San Francisco, in 
ment of nutrition 


over-al 
and feeding tech- 


niques, the firm’s announcement said. | 


HONEGGERS’ OHIO SALES 
STAFF ENLARGED—tThe Ohio sales 
staff of Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fair- 


bury, Ill., has been enlarged with the | 


recent appointment of two new sales 
representatives for the Buckeye 
State, according to Robert Slayton, 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager of the firm. The appointees are 
John Heiby and Bernard Kay, both 


develop- | 
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Bernard Kay 


John Heiby 


of whom have previous experience in 
feed sales work. 

Mr. Kay has been associated with 
the feed and hatchery industries since 
1932, holding sales positions in Ohio 
and Iowa. He is currently a co-owner 
of a turkey farm. Mr. Heiby has been 
with an Ohio feed manufacturing firm 
for the past seven years. 


QUAKER OATS NAMES FEED 
SALES ADMINISTRATION SUPER- 
VISOR—James W. Taylor, Chicago, 
has been named as supervisor of feed 
sales administration by the Quaker 
Oats Co. Mr. Taylor joined Quaker 
in 1954 as administrative assistant in 
the feed sales department and four 
years later was promoted to the posi- 
tion of feed sales coordinator, a post 
he retained until his present appoint- 
ment. 


CHAMPION 


MOBILE 


MILL 


EQUIPMENT 


BUY CHAMPION WITH CONFIDENCE... 


IN PROFITS— Champion owners are consistently recording substantial profits from 
operations on service charges alone. This eliminates the need for depending on 


feed and molasses profit to carry the entire mobile service. 


IN DEPENDABILITY — Champions are simply designed and built to give year round 
trouble-free service with a minimum of maintenance, Maintenance can be performed 
locally on Champion units without the need for special service at a designated parts 


and service depot. 


IN PERFORMANCE—Champion mobile’s large capacity can grind a two- to three- 
ton batch in as little as six minutes. The grind can be regulated from coarsely ground 
or cracked grains to finely ground feed. 


CHAMPIONS are built to 
BUILD your BUSINESS 


and your PROFITS! 


*Name on request. 


LOOK AT THIS CHAMPION 
OWNER'S* REPORT: 
Service sales, mixing and grinding_....$1175.00 


Fuel cost, including road travell............ 


72.96 


Write for Bulletin 118 and details of Champion’s Finance Plan 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 
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MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, INC. 


Since 1895 . 
Essential Oils, Concentrated Flavors, and Basic Perfume Oils 
16 DESBROSSES STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


The World's Most Famous Supplier. of 


Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS 


Now take advantage of the big sales 
opportunity in blocks. Doane Feed Products 
Co. will manufacture under your label the 
latest in blocks—Protein, Mineral, Vitamin A-D 
or Phenothiazine. And at a price to give you 
a competitive advantage. Best ingredients . . . 
scientifically formulated . . . produced on the 
most up-to-date machinery in a new modern 
plant. These are high quality blocks that will 
build repeat business for you. 


Let’s talk about how we can put you in the 
block business without a large plant invest- 
ment. The low price will surprise you! Write 
us today for further information. 


JOPLIN, 
MO. 


P.O. BOX 
1108 


DOANE FEED 
j PRODUCTS CO. Joplin, Mo. 


| Please send me further details about your custom block manu- 
facturing service. 


| NAME 

| COMPANY 

| ADDRESS 

| TOWN STATE 


DOANE FEED PRODUCTS CO. 


P.O. Box 1108 


| 


| scured by other factors 


| allowed to 


TENNESSEE FEED OFFICIALS—Oflicers and directors of the Tennessee 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. were elected at the recent convention of the asso- 
ciation. Shown here from left to right are: 

First row—W. B. Carden, Quaker Oats Co., Chattanooga, vice president 
for east Tennessee; Leonard Dienell, Allied Mills, Inc., Memphis, vice presi- 
dent for west Tennessee; Bruce Ballew, Farmers Milling & Elevator Co., Col- 
liersville, president; Jack Hudson, Cumberland Feed Mill, Clarksville, vice 


president for middle Tennessee. 


Back row—M. E. Staed, Ralston Purina Co., Nashville; C. T. Whitworth, 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., Memphis; D. J. Paul, Buckeye Cellulose Corp., Memphis; 
George P. Moseley, Quaker Oats Co., Memphis; Clyde Greer, Swift & Co., 
Memphis; Dave Ross, Nutrena Mills, Inc., Memphis; D. B. Gambill, Barry- 
Carter Milling Co., Lebanon; Robert Moon, American Cyanamid Co., Good- 
lettsville; J. G. Johnston, Security Mills, Inc., Knoxville, all directors, and 
Charles H. Warfield, Nashville, general counsel and executive secretary. 


TENNESSEE 


(Continued from page 14) 


have been ob- 
factors more 
the by-product of a democratic sys- 
tem than of democratic men: Inex- 
perience, the understandable desire 
for action—if simply for action’s sake 
and practical politics. 

“To me,” Mr. Diercks continued, 
“the identity of the missing ingredi- 
ent is specific and unmistakable. It is 
market experience. The men in charge 
today, almost without exception, have 
had no occasion to become familiar 
with the orderliness, versatility and 
amazing efficiency of an open market- 
ing system. Indeed, a few have given 
every indication that they regard 
markets and marketing people with 
suspicion, distrust and scarcely con- 
cealed animosity. 

“It is lamentable that today’s agri- 
culture administrators have _ not 
seemed to understand at all the de- 
gree to which our market apparatus 
couid help solve agriculture’s ills—if 
We, the feed and grain 
industry, are the 7th largest industry 
in the nation. Yet, we have failed to 


able assets seem to 


make an effort sufficient to inform 

the public about our functions and 
contributions to our economy 
Cause for Optimism 

“Nevertheless,” Mr. Diercks con- 


tinued, “there are hopeful signs that 
the values of our competitive mar- 
keting system are known and recog- 
nized by the very top management 
of USDA, and I find excellent cause 
for optimism.” Mr. Diercks then cited 
recent speeches by Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Orville Freeman in which 
he expressed confidence in and sup- 
port for free enterprise, commercial 
markets and natural, rather than ar- 
tificial, prices. 

Mr. Diercks noted that several oth- 
er factors give cause for optimism 
that the good sense of the American 
public will prevail. “Costly experi- 
mentation in agriculture now draws 
the criticism rather than the indul- 
gence of Washington editors. And ed- 
itors and reporters whose papers 
have heavy rural circulation have 


| come to recognize and acknowledge 


The President’s own con- 
cern for his administration's rela- 
tionships with business will open 
some department doors—and ears 
to responsible private businessmen. 
And the staggering federal deficit will 
cause closer public scrutiny of always 
expensive plans to control production 
artificially.” 


the errors 


No ‘Average’ Farm 
Turning to the “farm problem”. it- 
self, the Cargill executive said there 
is evidence of more real understand- 
ing by government and the nation. 
“Through the fog of over-all rural 


| productivity 


‘averages,’ there is emerging a clear- 
er picture of what really constitutes 
American agriculture. There is no 
real ‘average’ farm. Instead, on the 
one hand, we have a dynamic and 
productive set of well-managed, fam- 
ily-owned and operated commercial 
farms that are growing in size and 
number every year. They are profit- 
able and capable of considerably more 
than is now allowed 
them. At the other extreme, we have 
numerous marginal and sub-marginal 
farms. They receive little help from 
government farm payments because 
the payments are based on production 
rather than need. They are disappear- 
ing rapidly in number but many re- 
main.” 

The failure of what we have called 
“farm programs,” Mr. Diercks said, 
has been a failure to distinguish be- 
tween the vastly different needs of 
these vastly different types of situ- 
ations. “The one freedom of 
productivity and the incentive of ex- 
pandable markets. The other needs 
social aid, guidance and encourage- 
ment to soften the impact of change 
from the grind of dirt-poor subsist- 
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SPEAKERS AT TENNESSEE MEETING—Major speakers on the program 


of the Tennessee Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


convention held in Memphis are 


’ shown above, from left to right: H. R. Diercks, executive vice president, Car- 
gill, Inc., Minneapolis; Charles Klinger, product coordinator, Central Soya Co., 
a Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; W. E. Glennon, president, American Feed Manufac- 
’ turers Assn., Chicago; Lee Boyd, director of feed control and nutrition, 
é AFMA; Dr. W. D. Bishop, leader of agricultural programs, University of Ten- 
nessee extension service, Knoxville. 
ence to more productive, rewarding the-farm feed mixing vs. commercia! 
and dignified occupation.” feed manufacturing. 
Two programs, rural area devel- As for commercial feed manufac- 
| opment under USDA, and vocational | turing, Mr. Glennon said that the | 
) education under the Department of | trend is toward smaller, more auto- 
| Health, Eduction and Welfare and matic mills serving specialized live- 
j the Department of Labor, have been | stock areas. Also, there is a continu- 
| undertaken to ease the needed ad- ing trend toward protein concentrates 
4 justment of bypassed farm people and toward bulk handling. 
; Neither has made particular head- “Feed manufacturers must keep 
; way, for two reasons, according to | more detailed cost records,” Mr. 
the speaker: There has been unwill- | Glennon said. “The margin for error 
ingness to identify the farm problem | in the feed business is constantly 
’ in these simple human terms, and, | growing smaller 
| second, the programs were set up Fewer Feed Dealers 
under such a multiplicity of bureaus 
that little but competition and con- The number of feed dealers will 
decrease, the AFMA president pre- 
fusion has emerged 
dicted, but those who survive will be 
Agri-business Contribution bigger and will offer more service to 
Turning to the way in which agri- | their customers. The dealer is closer 
business could help solve the prob- | to the farmer and has better under- 
lem, Mr. Diercks said: “Think of the | standing of his problems... “there is 
contribution we in_ agri-business | certainly a place for him.” 
could make to rural rehabilitation if “The feed industry is a dynamic 
we concentrated and coordinated our | and growing industry. There will be 
; efforts toward creating those jobs more tonnage, but competition will 
\ precisely in the rural areas where, | be intense. Mortality will be high in 
other factors being equal, existing | some areas, but there is excellent op- 
job opportunity is least. We could | portunity for the wide-awake, aggres- 
give direction and fulfillment to a sive firms,’”’ Mr. Glennon said 
well-meant aim of government. Our The AFMA executive also called 
manufacturing, processing and mar- attention to the trend toward govern- 
keting industry would benefit from | ment marketing programs for animal 
the manifold skills of farm-bred em- igriculture. “The turkey industry is 
ployees, and rural residents could re- | already involved in marketing pro- 
main rural but self-supporting. grams. If broilers go under, eggs will 
“Suppose that government were | have to go; then it likely will spread 
willing to take the money it is now into red meat. You should let your 
spending to keep excess people in ag- | congressman know how you feel 
riculture and spend it instead fol about these developments now,” he 
opportunities for those who want to | warned. 
and should get out of agriculture Relationship with FDA 
The Cargill executive concluded The feed manufacturers’ relation- 
by saying: “The needs are there. We ship with the Food and Drug Admin- 
can provide countless opportunities istration was the subject of a talk by 
I am convinced that we, working with Mr. Boyd. 
our government agents in frankness, Mr. Boyd advised the Tennessee 
trust and cooperation, can render ag- group to “get used to the idea that 
riculture a truly me we ful service. | the federal government is going to 
In so doing, we can help assure the | continue to be concerned with feed 
preservation of a marketing system | and its contents. Once the fed- 
that will be a model toward which all | eral government gets hold of some- 
the world will strive.” thing, they never let go. So, we must 
Industry Developments improve the relationship.” : 
Mr. Glennon talked about some of | . The speaker pointed out that FDA 
the recent developments in the feed is concerned even with feed that is 
industry. He noted that 1961 will set | Sold within a state if just one ingre- 
an all-time high in feed tonnage dient in that feed moved across a 
expected to be about 42 million tons, state line. ; ; 
or about 6% above last year. Also, FDA doesn't make the law 
feeders have increased their percent- they administer it. But they do val 
age feeding of formula feed as they SeEpEet, and I think that some of the 
produce more meat, milk and eggs interpretation = too roar at 
miei does not follow the intent of the law 
In answering the » ager of “Who Mr. Boyd suggested that the feed 
will supply the feed?, Mr. Glennon industry and FDA should work to- 
said that there will be some se gether to solve the problems of con- 
in on-the-farm or feedlot inixing. But, trol instead of opposing each other 
he said, the feed manufacturer has a two football teams. 
place “If we can’t produce feed more “At the local level, you will find 
efficiently than the feeder, there iS | some FDA inspectors to be very cold, 
no justification for our existence. while others will be very human 
In this connection, Mr. Glennon | Keep in mind that they have the 
; said that AFMA will have ready in | right to inspect your plant. 
the near future a booklet to bring ‘Good housekeeping is important 
out all the factors involved in on- | in creating the right impression on 
the FDA inspector,” Mr. Boyd con- 
tinued. “And each of us should do all 
we can to create the best possible 


image of the feed industry.” 
Labeling Discussed 
The problems of feed labeling were 
the subject of an illustrated talk by 
Mr. Klinger. He pointed out the tre- 
mendous accomplishments that have 
(Turn to page 91) 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have appeared 
in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstuffs’ 
Reader Service Department: 


. Feedstuffs’ 1961 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredients—by Charles 
20c 


106. Be Prepared for FDA Inspections—Dr. H. s. Wilgus, The Ray Ewing 
111. Amino Acid Balance and Excesses of pore Acid—Dr. David Snet- 
singer, University of Minnesota . 20¢ 
113. Studies With Unextracted Soybeans for Chickens and —— 
Or. J. Regier, Pardue University 
115. High Levels of Copper for Growing-Finishing Swine—Dr. saa “4 
116. Records as an Aid in Poultry Flock einannoeines Karl T. Wright, 
117. High-Roughage Pellets for Fattening Saloni D. C. Church, 
118. Interpretations of Nutritional Literature—Dr. H. J. Almquist, The 
119. Dollars and Sense of Swine Feed Additives—Dr. ¥. 
120. Factors that Affect the Granulation and Capacity in Grinding Corn, 


Oats and Sorghum Grain with a Hammermilli—Prof. R. J. Baker, 
Kansas State University 20c 


121. Calcium Intake Level, Strain of Birds ond Rate of Egg Production 
All Influence Egg Shell Quality—Prof. C. F. Peterson, University of 

122. Grain Preparation for Fattening Cattle—Dr. |. A. Dyer, Washington 

124. Choline for Fattening Cattle—Dr. |. A. Dyer, Washington State 

125. Soybeans in Poultry Feeding—A Processing Problem—Dr. M. C. 

126. Reports on Informal Poultry Nutrition Conference—Dr. J. R. Couch, 

127. The Problem of Egg Shell Quality—Gordon Bearse, Washington 

128. Feeding Pigs with Emphasis on Production of Quality Carcasses— 
Dr. J. P. Bowland, University of Alberta, Canada .......... 20c 

129. Current and New Financing Methods in the Feed Industry—W. D. 

130. Protein Levels and Methionine Supplementation of Feeds for Laying 
Hens—Dr. Robert H. Harms, University of Florida .......... 20c 

131. Methionine Supplementation of Laying Rations—Professor T. D. 
Runnels, University of Delaware ...........cccccecccccees 20c 

132. Some Highlights of Nutrition Research in the Poultry Science 
Department of the University of British Columbia, Dr. J. Biely, 

133. European Swine Production—Dr. J. E. Burnside, Southern Illinois 

134. Development of High Energy Rations for Ruminant Animals—Dr. 
James D. Schuh, University of Nevada ..............eee0ee 20c 

135. Nitrate Poisoning in Livestock—Drs. O. E. Kolari and R. M. Jordan, 

136. 1961 Feedstuffs Analysis Table—Large size wall chart, 20" x 

137. Studies of Least-Cost Rations Containing Cottonseed Meal as Affect- 


ed by Lysine Supplementation—Dr. G. H. Arscott, Oregon State 


138. lron Treatment of Pig Anemia—Dr. Rudolph Seiden, Veterinarian, 20¢ 
139. What About SPF Swine and the Feed Industry?—Dr. A. H. Jensen, 
140. Beef Quality as Influenced by Cattle Rations and Cattle Feeding— 
Dr. J. K. Matsushima, University of Nebraska .............. 20c 
141. Enzymes in Barley Rations for Poultry—Dr. J. O. Anderson, Utah 
142, Recent Vitamin A Studies with Beef Cattle—Dr. William H. Hale, 
143. The ‘All-Concentrate’ Ration for Beef Cattle—Dr. G. P. Lofgreen, 
144. Measuring Available Energy in Poultry Feeds—Drs. |. R. Sibbald 
and S. J. Slinger, Ontario Agricultural College .............. 20c 


Summary of Selected Papers Presented at Western Section, American 
Society of Animal P:oduction—Two parts, Dr. T. W. Perry, Purdue 
University 20c 


145. 


P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
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Classified Ads 


1961 


Classified advertisements 
the issue of the following Saturday. 
per word; minimum 
mations wanted, 20¢ a 
$3.00 minimum. 
classified ad... 


received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 


charge 
word; 
In figuring cost of your 
each word, abbrevi- 
ation, telephone exchange and number, 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a box number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


sertion additional charged for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $14.00 per 
column inch. No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
v 


DEAD BIRD DISPOSAL — FREE ANS 
for building highly efficient septic type 
disposal pit. Send card, no cost or obli 
gation. Ryter Corp., Madelia, Minn 


HPD-HIGH ¥ DIGESTER ORGAN- 
y ir ns 


sla i pit Reduces bulk 
and weig Controls lor ar mia and 
flies x atiy ~ zer 
Prover rear of t at 
poultry farme Complete nformation on 
request. Ryter Cory Madelia 108, Minn 
HELP WANTED 
v 


CENTRAL STATES FEED MANUFACTUR- 


er has opening for assistant sales man- 
ager with opportunity for growth with 
company Inquiries confidential. Address 
Ad No. 7414, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn 
fumigation sales a in oA Mik 
west ‘ furn ne i ome wt a 
' any benefits. Send resum to Grain 
Sanitation Systems, Box 429, St. Joseph 
Mo 
FUL L at AL AL FOR 
pos n ece manager in @ 
opera ely nteg 1 regan tion - 
apab f taking fu harge f a plant 
handling in x . ) eases of car 
toned eggs per Wee Salary ymmen 
surat with xperter rd ability Inter 
County Fa ers Assn., Wood 


YOUNG SALES-MINDED 
NUTRITIONIST WANTED 


By well-established, medium-sized Mid- 
western Feed Manufacturer. Excellent 
opportunity to become an important 
part of our executive staff. Send com- 
plete resume of training, experience, 
etc., with salary requirements to Box 


7442, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


REGIONAL 
MANAGER NEEDED 


A ogressive direct selling midwestern 
food company regional manager posi- 
tion open for man experienced in animal 
nutrition, plus success’ feed sales back- 
ground. 
This position requires traveling in lowa, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. You will be re- 
sponsible for maintaining and building a 
strong sales organization of salesmen and 
district sales managers. Present sales staff 
in this area over 500 men. Attractive earn- 
ings and benefits. Our employees know 
of this ad. Send resume to 

Ad No. 7486, Feedstuffs 

Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


Exceptional Opportunity 


for experienced feedman with strong lead- 
ership ability and big ambitions. This man 
will be responsible for the development and 
leadership of a strong dealer organization 
in a ten-county area. He will work with 
specialists in dealer training, business man- 
agement and finance, advertising and sales 
promotion, and research and quality con- 
trol. He will have ideas of area management 
and be given the opportunity to put them 
to work. He will think hard, work hard and 
be paid exceptionally well. Fine base sal- 
ary, plus a ‘no top” limit in earnings. 
Reputable major upper-Midwest feed manu- 
facturer. Write in confidence with photo 
and brief resume to 
Ad No. 73%, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


DISTRICT MANAGER 
FOR NORTHEAST 


A sound, expanding company with an out- 
standing reputation, seeks a top-flight sales 
representative for established territory. The 
man we choose will be a college man be- 
tween 27 and 40, with an agricultural back- 
ground and a successful sales record in 
the feed additive or related fields. If you 
want a career in sales, salary, expenses, 
bonus, 10 ceiling on earnings, security, 
hospitalization, life insurance, retirement 
plan and a challenging opportunity, send 
resume to: 


Ad No. 7456, Feedstuffs 
141 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, lil. 


FEED 


DEMAND 


JOB 


HELP WANTED 
v 
SALES aE PRESENTATIVE WANTED, 
needs ) with commercial layers, 


Loret Mills, 


feed sales ane t to consumer 
Chattanooga 8, Tenn 


SALES 
mpetent capable of 
WwW ng to i 

ame in first lett 
167, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 


MANAGER — AMBITIOUS, 
organizing sales 
vest. Give complete 
Address Ad No. 
Minn 


FOR OUR APPETIZER FOOD 


for cattle, as supplement, or feed in- 
gredient, growing fast. If you are sales- 
man, or distributor, looking for new op- 
portunity, write to Ad No. 7445, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 

at gape MAN TO INSPECT AND 
make recommendations to management 
concerning grair ind puntry elevator 
sanitation. Man to ve in central Kansas 
Ca furnished, ho weekends, company 
benefits. Send rain Sanita- 


9, St. Joseph, Mo 


tion Systems, 


OPPORTUNIT 


poultry graduate 


QUALIFIED 


pre- 


ferred, assist yur cation depart- 
ment ) iking ty necessary 
Liberal benefit programs, Write 
Personnel Dr. Saisbury’s Labora- 
tories, Charles City lowa 

FIELD REPRESENTATIVE — TO SELL 
well known franchised Leghorn chicks 
and t ‘ p s im the New York, 
Pennsylv Oh irea Over 35 pre- 
ferred in confidence giving details 
of expe education, etc Weidner 
Chicks Road, Hamburg, N. Y 


WANTED WEST COAST SALES REPRE- 
Sentative to cover seven western states 
with nationally known line of supple- 
ments sold to f 1anufacturers. Base 
salary, plus cor issions, expenses paid, 
and automobile furnished Address Ad 
No. 7431, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 

WANTED FIELD SALES REPRESENTA- 
tive, preferably base Pennsylvania, to 
cover feed manufac in 7-state area 


and subsequently to supervise junior sales 


representatives in this area. Extensive 
travel but weekends at home. Salary plus 
commissions, plus expenses, plus auto, 
plus benefits Experienced candidates 
should reply to: Borden's Feed Supple- 
ments Division, 350 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y¥ 
PROGRESSIVE ORGANIZATION MANU- 
facturing a leading feed ingredient is 
seeking a sales division president. Large 
salary, profit sharing and liberal bene- 
fits. Should be able to create new mar- 


keting opportunities aggressively sell a 
line of new ingredient products, and su- 
pervise a sales force. Must be acquainted 
w th nutritionists and mill executives 
and southeastern seaboards. 
ing ‘experience to feed mills and mix- 
required. At least one degree in ani- 
nutrition desired; advanced degree 


resumé in con- 


preferred. Send detailed 
7443, Feedstuffs, 


fidence. Address Ad No 
Minneapolis 40, Minn 


NUTRITIONIST 


We have a need for a graduate livestock 
nutritionist with successful sales background 
to organize and conduct sales schools for 
a progressive direct selling organization 
in lowa. Earnings commensurate to ability 
and experience. All replies treated in con- 
fidence. 


Address Ad No. 7485, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


100 H.P. USED SPROUT-WALDRON ACE. 
Address Ad No. 7477, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn, 


WANTED — USED GYRATING SIFTER. 
Texas Feed & n Co., Inc., Box 4526, 
Stock Yds. Sta., Worth, Texas 


BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINES AND 
equipment. Any type—condition. McCui- 
lough & Co., 8205 Paradise Lane, Kansas 
City 34, Mo.; sOuth 1-2857. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


ONE NO. 3 UX JAY BEE MILL—GOOD 
operating condition—can be seen in oper- 
ation now, available soon. Write or phone 
Apex Feed & Supply, Marietta, Ohio. 

MOBILE MILLS, NEW, USED AND FAC- 
tory rebuilts. Complete with grinder, 
mixer, diesel, molasses. Financing avali- 
able. lowa Portable Mill Co., Oclwein, 
lowa. 


HAMMERMIL — 6AC PRATERMATIC 
with 75 H.P. motor, 220-volt starter, 
crusher and magnet. $1,995, rebuilt ready 
to go. Jacobson Machine Works, Inc., 
1090 Tenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


ONE 1%-TON BROWER ABOVE FLOOR 
dump mixer, with 5 H.P., 3 ph. motor. 
One 50 H.P. Prater Blue Streak mill with 
base, 50 H.P. motor and 50 H.P. reduced 
voltage starter. Address Ad No. 7424, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SAL E—1955 cH AMPION MIL L 
mixer with molasses, mounted on 
cab over 2 ton Ford. Excellent working 
condition. Looks sharp—price $4,250. In- 
quire confidential service. Address Ad 
No. 7459, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


‘MAC HINES—ALL TYPES CON- 


WANTED—PADDL E TYPE "MIXER FOR 
premix, approximately 80 cubic feet, must 
be in top condition. Seed Feed Supply Co., 
Chattanooga 8, Tenn. 

ONE USED ELECTRIC POWERED LIFT 
truck with capacity of 2,000 Ib. Address 
Ad No. 7429, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY—50 TO 100 H.P. USED 
California and Sprout-Waldron pellet | 
mills. Address Ad No. 7352, Feedstuffs, | 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. | 


WANTED TO BUY—RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines, other good 
flour, feed and grain machinery. Com- 
plete plants bought and sold. Appraisals 

E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 574, 
Jefferson City. Mo. 


L IsT YOUR sU RPLUS MACHINERY w ITH 
us to be sold on brokerage basis or for 
cash. We have requests for hammermills, 
mobile mills, pellet mills, etc. Give full 
description, condition, price desired. Write 
James Equipment Exchange, Box 463, 
Fort Dodge, lowa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 
WANT TO BUY HATCHERY UP TO 100,000 
capacity weekly, to be moved Not in- 
terested in real old units. Address Ad No. 
7470, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 
27 WJS HAMMERMILL WITH 125 


ONE 20- 


H.P. motor, good. Address Ad No. 7476, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 

GOOD USED FEED MACHINERY OF 
many kinds. State your wants and we 
supply names and locations Clark L. 
Smith, Leola, Pa. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 5 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, _Minneapoite 40. Minn 


CH AMPION MOBILE 


GRINDER AND 


mixer mi'is. Champion Portabie Mill Co. 
2108 Como Ave SE Minneapolie 4 
Minn | 
ONE 501 SIMPLEX SPROUT-WALDRON 
Pellet Mill with 60 H.P. explosion = 
motor and starter. Address Ad No. 747 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


AND 1957 DAFFIN FEED MILLS, 


1956 
mounted on 1959 GMC trucks Terms 
available. Harry Martin, Jr., RR No. 2, 


Ill. | 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
flour, feed and grain machinery. One of 
the oldest and largest experienced equip- 
ment houses. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


PACKAGED FEED MILL—DAFFIN MOD- 
el SMB with 75 H.P. motor, all complete, 
excellent shape. Running until new unit 
delivered. Also, Daffin-Western 50 H.P 
pellet mill, complete with mill, leg, screen, 
cooler, two dies. Address Ad No. 7452, | 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


Olney, 


WANTED 


Man to take charge personnel department. 
Hiring and training men to sell our Feed 
Specialities direct to farmers in 12 mid- 
western states. Must have experience in 
hiring men on straight commission basis 
and La able to travel. Write Ad No. 7487, 

» Minneapolis 40, Minn., giving 
woven experience and name of company 
worked with. Answers kept strictly con- 
fidential. Our men know about this ad. 
Salary and expense plus percentage of net 
profit should be worth up to $25,000 to 
right man. 


ASSISTANT 
SALES MANAGER 


Excellent opportunity for an experienced 
sales and marketing manager is offered by 
a leading feed manufacturer located in the 
Southeast. Experience in direct line sales 
supervision is a requirement. This is a 
growth position. In your confidential reply, 
give details of experience, education and 
personal background. 
Address Ad No. 7472, Feedstuffs 


Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


Used Moisture Testers 


Model S$ Steinlite Moisture Testers, 
pletely reconditioned price, $75 each. 
Write or phone collect: 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT CO. 
Sherman Ave. Evanston, 


1316-C Illinois 


| 
| 
| 


LIQUIDATION 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


2—145 cu. ft. horiz. ribbon mixers. 
i—Huntley Monitor grain sep. & cleaner. 
i—Louisville 5'x30' steam-tube dryer. 
7—Allis-Chalmers Degerminators. 
2—Allis-Chalmers inter-piane grinders. 
6—Horiz. grain germ reels. | 
i—Prater No. 20 Blue Streak hammermill. 
2—Forster No. 6 hammermills, 75 
5—Davenport dewatering presses. 
2—Louisville 4° 6''x25' steam-tube dryers. 
2—Buflovak 42''x!20"' drum dryers. 


Send for Detailed Circular 
PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1403 N. 6th St. Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
POpiar 3-3505 


SEWING 
veyors, swinging units, portables. New 
and used. Fischbein, Union Special, Min- 


neapolis. Complete rebuilding and service. 
McCullough & Co., 8205 Paradise Lane, 
Kansas City 34, Mo.; SOuth 1-2857. 
FOR SALE—ENC LOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermilis; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; 


molasses mixers and 
pellet milis. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


HU 1GHES MILL 18 IN., WITH AUTOMATIC 
screen change; two Sidney No 2 corn 
shellers with reels in good condition; one 


double chain drag feeder, 16 ft. long 
with drive, available now. Write or phone 
Fort Recovery Equity Exchange, Fort 
Recovery, Ohio. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILLS FOR R SALE: 
One unused California pellet mill, model 
200C, with a single reduction drive to 
provide 265 r.p.m. die speed if driven with 
a 125 h.p., 1,800 r.p.m. drive motor. Unit 
is on a base, with Falk coupling, special 


Epoxy coated pellet chamber, stainless 
steel liner on gear box, stainless steel 
knife posts, stainless steel California 


and chrome plated sta- 
Price, f.o.b. our 
$8,250. Two Cali- 


Whirley feeder, 
tionary cone. No motor 
yard Los Angeles, Cal., 
fornia pellet milis, as described above, 
except that they are used, and are each 
equipped with a 125 h.p., G.E. 1,770 r.p.m., 
2,300 volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle, frame 1843 
motor. Price, f.o.b. our yard, Los Angeles, 
Cal., $9,000 each. The above equipment 
was purchased new in 1960. O'Brien 
Machinery, Inc., 2426 E. Washington 
Bivd., Los Angeles 21, Cal 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
INGREDIENT BUYER WITH BROAD EX- 
perience in feed industry. Available im- 
mediately. Will relocate. Address Ad No 
7482, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FEED EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE — 27 
years’ experience, grain, purchasing, 
sales management, plant management, ad- 
vertising, general management 
ences, will relocate Address Ad No. 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


K.S.U. MILLING TECHNOLOGIST, AGE 28, 
single, service requirements fulfilled, five 


years’ production and engineering experi- 
ence with major feed and allied indus- 
tries company. Interested in combined 


production and managerial opportunities, 


specifically demanding initiative. Address 
Ad No. 7448, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 49, 
Minn 


DO YOU NEED A 
GENERAL MANAGER 


for Feed or Grain 
Milling Operation? 
| am presently manager of a successful 
multi-plant milling operation. Currently re- 
sponsible for all functions ranging from 
production and labor relations to capita! 
expenditures and acquisitions. Extensive ex- 
perience as V.P. and General Manager. 
Successful marketing experience through 
dealers and direct to commercial accounts. 
Mid-forties, degree in agriculture. 
| seek greater challenge and opportunity. 
Would also consider smaller operation with 
stock option or other profit sharing arrange- 
ment. Please write: 
Ad No. 7447, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Mian. 


Fight TB 


r 
| 
= 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | Use Christmas Seals 


been made in animal agriculture dur- 
ing the past 30 years, and noted that 
there have been changes in feed la- 
bels, too. 

However, he continued, the feed la- 
bel of today leaves something to be 
desired. Regulations are necessary, 
but the impositions on the industry 
should be as little as possible. 

“The important element in any 
consideration of feed labeling is the 
customer,” Mr. Klinger stated. “He 
looks for results and profits, some- 
thing a label can’t tell him.” 

The speaker charged that the feed 
label is misleading. A tag contains a 
listing of various products included 
in the feed, but it does not tell 
whether there is 1% or 15% in the 
feed. ‘“‘The label is certainly not in- 
dicative of what a feeder can expect 
in the way of profit from a feed.” 

As for tomorrow’s feed label, Mr. 
Klinger offered several suggestions: 

1. Declare on the label the various 
ingredients on a “and/or” basis, thus 
eliminating the need for carrying un- 
economical ingredients in the feed. 

2. Eliminate ingredient listings al- 
together, a practice that is followed 
in England today. 

3. Eliminate the guaranteed analy- 
sis so that the emphasis is shifted 
from analysis to performance. 

“Perhaps tomorrow only a license 
will be necessary to manufacture 
feed,” Mr. Klinger suggested. 

The industry should and must ac- 
cept the challenge to propose changes 
in feed labeling, supported with facts, 
the speaker said. “I believe we need 
simplification. By working with your 
feed associations, feed control offi- 
cials, and by educating your custom- 
ers and legislators, simplification can 
be accomplished,” he said. 

Ahead of Russia 

Dr. Bishop noted that the univer- 
sity extension service has three func- 
tions: To teach, seek and serve. He 
pointed out how strong the USS. is 
agriculturally, comparing this coun- 
try with Russia. “Part of the credit 
for this strength goes to the land- 
grant colleges.” 

“We enjoy a more enviable posi- 
tion in agriculture with respect to a 
lead over Russia than any lead they 
might have over us. Russian agricul- 
ture is about where ours was 100 
years ago. But this does not mean 
that it will take them 100 years to 
catch up since most of our progress 
has been made in the last 25 years,” 
Dr. Bishop said. 

As for future progress, Dr. Bishop 
said that research can probably re- 
sult in a labor foree of three million 
on the farms producing all that we 
need, compared with six million to- 
day. And some day, he predicted, it 
maybe can be brought down to one 
million. 

The group was welcomed to Mem- 
phis by Rudolph Jones, Shelby Coun- 
ty commissioner of roads, bridges and 
penal farms. In his talk, he noted 
that at the penal farm “we have 
found that we cannot get the same 


HEADQUARTERS 


MYVAMIX VITAMIN E 
SUPPLEMENT 


HOLT PRODUCTS CO. 
Box 840, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL is available in six 
rinds—from the coarsest to the 
nest — for all feed applica 
pellets and as 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Illinois 


FOR ALL MAKES 


SCREEN OF MILLS 


Highest quality special analysis steel! 


HEAT-TREATED A MAMERS 


OR HARD-FACED 
Send sample or specifications 
SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
Box 7455—N. Kansas City, Mo.—GR 1-4072 


| dance at 


NEW RESEARCH FARM—Pilch’s Poultry Breeding Farms, Inc., Hazardville, 
Conn., has added another research farm unit, shown in this aerial photo. 
Located on 12 acres, the buildings contain over 20,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 
Pilch’s new research unit will handle its own brooding, growing, laying and 
cross testing programs. Buildings contain the latest in automatic heating, 
ventilating, lighting and feeding equipment. It is located one mile from the 
main research center, and has living quarters to accommodate four families, 


including a research staff member. 


results with our livestock when we 
make feed for them as when we have 
you make feed for them . . . and no 
producer can.” 

Social activities during the meet- 
ing included a luncheon at which the 
hosts were Bemis Bro. Bag 
Langston Bag Co. and Semmes Bag 
Co.; a cocktail hour 
the Werthan Bag Corp.; 
the Chickasaw Country 
Club, and an informal social hour 
prior to the football game between 
Tennessee and Ole Miss. 


IOWA 


nued from page 10) 


(Cont 


states at 


and the east north central region 


| which has the lowest percentage of 


complete feed, 41%. He also said that 
more feed is going to be sold in bulk 
because of higher labor costs bringing 


| about more mechanization of feeding 
| operations. He pointed out that right 


now just 25% of the west north cen- 
tral area feed is sold in bulk. 

Mr. Ray went on to point out to 
the group that Iowa’s feed tonnage 
rose 11% during the third quarter of 
this year as compared with a 6% in- 
crease for the nation as a whole. 

In this third ranking turkey state 
in the nation, Mr. Ray told his audi- 
ence that he doubted that marketing 
orders would decrease output of tur- 
keys and broilers since the natian’s 
population continues to grow, and 
there is a growing demand for these 
items where production costs have 
been cut drastically. 

He went on to tell the feed men 
that the fact that more feed will be 
needed in the future does not assure 
that it will be profitable to be in the 
feed business. But, he said it is more 
desirable than if the industry were 
on the downtrend. 

He predicted that most likely the 
person providing that feed will be the 
businessman who determines what 
customers want and are willing to 
pay for and provides it for the low- 
est cost. 

Turning to the political, Ron Ken- 
nedy, vice president-public relations, 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, 
spoke to the group on “How We 
Look Politically—A Matter of Sur- 
vival.” 

Mr. Kennedy urged feed and grain 
men to make their views known. He 
said that too many of these industry 
men tell their views only to other 
persons with the same views, they 
don’t tell their point of view to any- 
one who needs convincing. 

Mr. Kennedy stressed the impor- 
tant role of the industries represent- 
ed at the convention in getting food 


from the farmer to the consumer. | 


Co., | 


sponsored by | 
a dinner | 


the high end of the scale | 


“But,” he warned, “nobody is going | 
to put this across in the public pol- | 


icy debates unless we do.” 
He continued, “Since this hasn’t 


been done well, we are today in a 
situation where the country might 
‘throw out the baby with the bath 


Public policy has worked around to 


the point where there are govern- 
ment programs at work that can 
easily kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs 

“Hardly anyone appears to be 
aware of the fact that one of the 
most powerful corporations in the 
world has been built up in the US 
Department of Agriculture to be- 


come our chief competitor. And, who 
is aware of the sweeping nature of 
the mission that has been given this 
Commodity Credit Corp. to manipu- 
late the commodity markets in a way 
which would be forbidden for anyone 
else to do? 


“Let us grant that the vast ma- 
jority of all our fellow Americans 
really like and prefer our magnifi- 
cent, competitive and dynamic sys- 


tem. I rather think they do, because 
of the share-the-wealtl! 
duces. But, who among 
that his tax money is being used to 
grain salesman to do the job 
heretofore done by a competitive in- 
lustry?” 

He said that much of government 
marketing intervention is done under 
1 rationale of providing “bargaining 
power” to producers. Then, he com- 
mented, “The essence of the bargain- 
ing power approach as it is offered 
today is that the state-encouraged or 
state-aided combination of farm pro- 
ducers should ‘negotiate’ with the 
consumers for higher prices.” 


results it pro- 


them realizes 


hira 
nire 


Regressive Taxing 

The Peavey executive said, “Those 
who talk about ‘bargaining power’ 
for farmers, and who seek action by 
government to firm this up, must 
also consider the regressive taxing 
effect of the idea. Use of government 
power to force consumers to pay 
higher prices to producers may prove 
to be a serious disadvantage for some 
low-income families to whom reason- 
ably priced basic food items, such as 
flour and bread, are vitally impor- 
tant 

“When government forces a higher 
price, say of meat, through cutting 
production, it is the lower income 
consumers who are forced off a meat 
diet. Is not this another form of re- 
gressive tax?” 

Turning from one hot subject to 
another, “Fire Prevention in Feed 
Mills and Elevators” was the subject 
of Keith Royer, extension fire serv- 
ice supervisor, Iowa State University, 
Ames, Iowa. Mr. Royer recommend- 
ed that feed men and elevator oper- 
ators go about this matter as if 
“planning for my fire.” He advised 
the feed and grain men to work with 
local fire departments including show- 
ing them the elevator or building 
structure and features of the struc- 
ture they would need to know about 
to fight a fire effectively. 
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for complete 
nutritional 
service 


call or write 


Hoftman-laff Inc. 
4 Chemis 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

UN 5-285] 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Oll soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat. 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 
130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
3030 Hines Avenue Culver City, Calif. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


| 
j 


The Lime Crest 
Research Laboratory 


Many well-known companies in the 
feed industry regularly rely on us 
Chemical Analyses 

Vitamin Assays 

Drug Assays 
Spectrographic Analyses 
Chick Feeding Experiments 
Formula Reviews 
Consultation 


Write today for our schedule of 
charges . . . keep it on hand for 
ready reference. 


Lime Crest 


NZ 
RESEARCH LABORATORY 


FEED SERVICE DIVISION 
R.D. 1, Box 67, Newton, N. J. 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORP. OF AMERICA 


be 
| 
\ 
| 
\ 
; 
a corrier for moiasses and feed : 
| 
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| The Feed Man’s Library 


Reader Service Department 


Feedstuffs 


FEEDS AND FEEDING, Abridged 


The ninth edition of Feeds and Feeding, Abridged, was aw oy -. 1958. This 


has approximately half as many text pages as in Feeds . it 
has the same extensive appendix tables as in the big book. The aiid version 
covers the same fields as Feeds and Feeding, but in a i and 
manner. Special attention is given to new $4. 75 


FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 

By Frank B. Morrison and Associates : 
Feeds and Feeding has again been entirely revised, because of the many discov- 
eries made in nutrition and livestock feeding. In this 22nd edition, particular em- 
phasis is placed on the new developments. The numerous experiments are suam- 


and with hormones, including stilbestrol. 


requirements of various classee of stock for the vitamins, incl B and the 
unidentified factors. The _Appendix Tables are enlarged by 40%, with 

P and dig nutrients of 1,100 
ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 

By Leonard A. Maynard 
It covers the standard, ded facts on feeding farm animals and 
rtain acids, mi: is, vitamins, etc., 
can help in raising healthier, more productive animals. sg 00 
474 pages, Ulustrations and tables ..... 


BEEF CATTLE, 5th Edition 
By the late Roscoe R. Snapp and A. L. Neumann 


Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, economic trends, equipment, etc. Includes a > 
of feeding Has chapter on sterility by Dr. 


Medios University Illinois. 641 5 $8.50 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Devoe 


This book provides the owner, manager or caretaker of farm or ranch with easily 
found, specific suggestions for solving Hn F confronted in preducing, handling 
and managing livestock, including preparing for market, selecting, feeding, hous- 
ing, breeding and marketing influences. It tells of the many jobs to $6 00 
be done and exactly how to do them. 519 pages, 24@ illustrations. .... . 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 


Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 


Based on the work by Carl W. Larson and Fred 8. Putney. 

10%, the Fourth tion adds new chapters on minerals and ‘vitamins, mech 

on hay-crop silage, grass land dairy 
digestion in the ramen and milk sec 


SWINE SCIENCE, 3rd Edition 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


A complete yet easily understood reference on 5 swine feeders 
in pan services to them. Covers history and 


feeds, protein, vitamin and milling by-product feeds, pastures, buildings and 
equipment, health and disease prevention, marketing and slaughter, $8 00 
management and 543 pages, 192 illustrations................. . 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1/957) 
By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 

A new test for feeders, t h of imal husbandry and their classes, county 


head of the Department of Animal H 
mittee of the American Society of Animal Production and the Swine Natrient 
Requirements Committee of the National Research Council. The beok includes 
reports on the most recent scientific feeding studies on swine. $5 75 
300 pages, 47 tables, 46 illustrations . 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 

A guide to organization, management, feeding and 

marketing 


operations in raising of hogs. 408 pages, 65 illustrations... .. $7.50 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 


By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Ptander 


Valuable 
and farms in production of feeds from right crops, wtilination of plant as pastare, 
, hay, ete., and as an officially recognized feed product (meal, bran, grit, 


stuffs, trace elements, growth st ite and c L 
men and growers. Useful to feed nutritionists, $9 
animal biclogy, etc. 175 illustrations, cloth binding e 


THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK 
By M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 


ing and feeding of livestock, Other Castes have te de with , manage- 
ment, marketing, etc. The 1959 edition is an revision of the edition, 

blished in 1955. The 668-page book has 625 charts, $9 5 
and illustrations. A practical handbook 


MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in Country 
Elevator and Retail Farm Supply Businesses 
By Richard Phillips, Iowa State University economist 


beok includes valuable information on over-all planning and Some 


ective accoan sytem, increasing employee prodactivity, costomer 
relations, improving , management of credit and $7 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS 
By Dr. H. W. anal 


MARKETING POULTRY PRODUCTS, 5th Edition 


(1960) By Earl W. Benjamin, James M. Gwin, Fred L. Faber 
and William D. Termohlen 


om the, transformation in the, organ and” stractare.of theo 
POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 
Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 

pages, 133 illustrations of factual information for feed manufac- 


1,500 practical, 
dealers, hatcherymen, breeders. New chapter on anti- 
charts, feed formulae for rapid growth......... $12.50 


~ 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 
By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 
Deals with broiler 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


New, 1955; @ practical guide te hatchery for the and in- 

empe Cevers all phases of the including ertising, selling, 

office procedure, labor costs, equipment, chick selection, $ 50 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 

pages, 188 illustrations, based ~ 

candlings eggs, etc. 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition 


By Stanley J]. Marsden and J]. Holmes Martin 


A text turkey raising and marketing by Stanley J. ey ey 4 
man at the U.S. Research Center, Beltsville, Md. 42 — 


of the Poultry Department, Purdue oe ers breeding, rearing, feeding, 
prevention and control. 1,000 pages, 124 illustrations ............... e 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition 


By Ross M. Sherwood 


ANIMAL SCIENCE 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D. 
THE MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 
By Stewart H. Fowler, Louisiana State University 
A thorough and practical mtation of all phases of livestock marketing prac- 


tices, from the selection marketable stock to the $7 50 
merchandising of meat and its products ........ 


BEEF CATTLE SCIENCE 

By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D. 
A new 822-page edition in which the author proves that beef cattle production 
is @ science. This book is an enlarged version of Dr. Ensminger’s former book, 
Beet Cattle Husbandry. edition presents a comprehensive 3g 00 

of all asp of beef cattle production e 

LAW FOR THE VETERINARIAN AND LIVESTOCK 
OWNER By H. W. Hannah and Donald F. Storm 
An authoritative guide to the laws Pag me | vete 


rinarians and li 
which can not only save you money in lawsuits ~ pT 36 50 
operations to be legally right in what you do 


VETERINARY DRUGS IN CURRENT USE 
By Dr. Rudolph Seiden 

Contains concise information on 600 v 

properties, 


No. Cc. D.’s 


Please Add 50¢ Per Book for Any Shipment Outside U.S. and Canada 


40, Minn. 


we as: =e Al ae feeders and feed manufacturers. 43 formulas for diets and mashes, vitamin con- 
tent of over 60 feedstuffs; what feedstuffs are best; deficiency diseases; also re- 
: ee lationship between feed consumption and egg production. $4 35 
297 pages, hard binding 
ma sor an surf supp ents, 
nformation is oncernin: 
* 526 pages, 254 illustrations, covers all aspects of the poultry business, from plan- = 
ning and building poultry plant te preparing poultry products for market. Breed- 
ing techniques, feeding procedures, disease control, $7 .25 
incubation; it is an “encyclopedia” of poultry raising .....-........- 4 
77 
of the , ite 
; A text for feed mixers with special reference to the nutritional aspects of feed 
: formulation. A practical handbook for practical men. $3.25 
208 pages, cloth bound 
i 
‘ An ency esentation ef production, formulation and medication. 
feed- 
and doses for the 
various animal species. Also lists pharmacologic groups of drugs, trade names ; 
. and synonyms of the drugs, all animal diseases for which the drugs are recom- . 
: mended, and many health terms. A total of over $ 
1,800 alphabetical entries, fully cross-referenced eee 2.50 


ALLOCATIONS 


(Continued from page 1) 


keting order for turkeys be changed 
to include the assignment of market- 
ing allotments to producers and that 
these allotments be based on pounds 
of turkeys so that production could 
not be increased by merely growing 
birds to heavier weights. 

These positions were taken by EI- 
mer Ziegenhagen as a representative 
of the Supersweet Feeds division of 
International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, for which he is turkey feed 
sales manager. 

He noted that Supersweet is gen- 
erally opposed to marketing orders, 
but felt that if a referendum is held 
the company “wants to see the most 
workable and fair type of order writ- 
ten.” 

Mr. Ziegenhagen urged that the 
marketing order for turkey hatching 
eggs be abandoned because it is “un- 
fair, impractical and unworkable.” 

He testified that Supersweet be- 
lieves that the proposed marketing 
orders “involve certain inequities 
which could have a highly detrimen- 
tal effect on the turkey industry.” He 
also said the orders, as_ written, 
“would tend to hasten the day when 
the independent turkey grower be- 
comes a thing of the past and the 
entire turkey industry is controlled 
by feed companies, hatcheries and 
other integrators and contractors.” 
(For a complete report of Mr. Ziegen- 
hagen’s testimony, see related story 
on page 1.) 

Other Testimony 

Testimony heard here Nov. 24, 25 
and 27 was both pro and con—but it 
seemed that the “against” factions 
had the most to say. 

Collectively, the opponents said the 
proposed orders, as written, would: 
Deliver too much authority to the 
secretary of agriculture; tend to 
eliminate independent growers, breed- 
ers and hatcherymen; push the cost 
of producing turkeys too high, and 
place the hatcheryman in a favored 
position. 

In complete contrast, some pro- 
ponents said marketing orders would 
help put turkey growing back into 
the hands of farmers, indicating that 
interpretation of provisions is an im- 
portant factor to be considered in 
these hearings organized by the US. 
Department of Agriculture. Propon- 
ents also said marketing orders would 
help restore stability to the turkey 
industry and would promote orderly 
growth. 

Confusion 

There was considerable confusion 
among producers about the proce- 
dures of the hearings. Many did not 
realize they couldn’t submit a written 
statement, but had to deliver them 
orally. Also, some didn’t expect the 
cross-examination. 

This confusion brought on some 
criticism of “holding the hearings 
without allowing the turkey industry 
an opportunity to thoroughly study 
and discuss the orders and prepare 
revisions.” 

It was explained that to present 
testimony for or against the proposed 
orders, a person—testifying as an in- 
dividual or as a representative of an 
organization — must appear at the 
hearings and testify under oath and 
be available for cross-examination. 

Also surprising was the situation 
in which some statements of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union (NFU), which 
has been a leader in supporting mar- 
keting orders for turkeys, amounted 
to support for Mr. Ziegenhagen’s pro- 
posal to amend the orders so that 
restrictions would be placed on the 
amount of turkeys marketed by grow- 
ers. 

Francis Kelly of Warsaw, N.Y., 
NFU’s attorney, said his organization 
had no part in drawing up the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Ziegenhagen 
but “endorsed” it and “recommended 
its consideration” by U.S. agricultural 
officials. 

Mr. Kelly described the proposed 


| 
| 
| 


| the farmer. 


orders as a “self-help” program that 
will help restore stability to the in- 
dustry. He said they would aid tur- 
key growers whose economic inde- 
pendence is being lowered at a steadi- 
ly increasing rate. 

Dissension 

Testimony indicated dissension in 
the ranks of former members of the 
Turkey Advisory Committee which 
proposed that USDA draw up mar- 
keting order provisions for considera- 
tion by the industry. 

Birgir Nurminen of Aitkin, who 
served on that committee, said, “I 
believe it is absolutely imperative 
that these marketing orders be adopt- 
ed in order to avert financial ruin to 
many producers.” 

C. N. Thurnbeck of Forest Lake, 
Minn., another former committee 
member and also a past president of 
the National Turkey Federation, 
which also figured in the launching 
of the marketing order proposals, 
said he opposed the orders and said 
turkey growers would be no better 
off with them. 

Raymond Thompson of Ellsworth, 
Iowa, who raises about 70,000 tur- 
keys a year, who served on the ad- 
visory committee and who is a direc- 
tor of the Iowa Turkey Federation, 
said it was his hope that “through 
marketing orders, we can get the tur- 
key growing back into the hands of 


Division in Iowa 

The testimony pointed up a division 
between Iowa turkey growers. The 
Iowa Turkey Federation’s board of 
directors had voted to support the 
orders early in November. Then, just 
prior to the hearings, the Independent 
Turkey Growers Assn. was formed in 
opposition to the orders. (See related 
story in this issue.) 

William L. Nicholas of Clear Lake, 
Iowa, former Iowa lieutenant gover- 
nor and vice president of the splinter 
Iowa Independent Turkey Growers 
Assn., said the hatching egg market- 
ing order would make the turkey in- 
dustry a “political football’ and 
would give the secretary of agricul- 
ture “too much power.” The secre- 
tary, according to Mr. Nicholas, 
would have the power to remove 
members of the Turkey Hatching Egg 
Advisory Board at will. “This sounds 
like Russia,” he said. 

He also criticized USDA for hold- 
ihg the hearings too soon and for 
scheduling the Des Moines hearing 
during Thanksgiving week—a busy 
time for turkey producers. 

He said he anticipates a 25-30% 
cutback on turkeys voluntarily with- 
out marketing orders. And he point- 
ed out that growers would be forced 
to bid for poults and hatcherymen 
would be in a favored position. 

Direct Controls 

Mr. Nurminen, who said he thinks 
the marketing orders are needed, also 
said, “If it were possible under pres- 
ent law, direct production controls on 
turkeys would provide a better solu- 
tion.” As proposed now, turkey vol- 
ume would be controlled at the han- 
dler level. Some government officials 
have said that direct controls on 
turkey producers would not be pos- 
sible unless such provision were ap- 
proved by Congress, since this would 
amount to production quotas. 

Mr. Nurminen’s proposal is more 
drastic than Mr. Ziegenhagen’s, and 
their approaches are different. Mr. 
Nurminen wants marketing orders, 
but would like to see some changes 
made in their provisions. Mr. Ziegen- 
hagen doesn’t want marketing orders, 
but, if producers want them and vote 
for them, he would like to see an 
amendment include allotments con- 
trolling the volume of turkeys mar- 
keted by growers. The amendment 
Mr. Ziegenhagen proposed would con- 
cern “marketing allotments,” which 
he believes would be permitted, while 
production quotas would not. 

Testifying in favor of the proposed 
orders, Mr. Thompson said Iowa 
growers lost an estimated $10 million 
in 1961, or a little more than $1 on 
each turkey raised. This, he said, con- 


| 


trasts with an average of $1.35 made 
on each bird in 1960. 

Although Mr. Thompson. was on 
the national advisory board that 
helped draw up the proposed mar- 
keting orders, he did not represent 


| any organization when he appeared 
| aS a witness Nov. 27. He represented 


himself as a producer and a processor 

He was set to offer some amend- 
ments at the hearing but yielded the 
witness chair to Mr. Ziegenhagen, 
who appeared with duplicated copies 
of amendments that set forth most of 
the principles Mr. Thompson said he 
favored. Mr. Thompson and Mr. Zie- 
genhagen had made opposing state- 
ments during the first two days of 


| the hearing. 


| orders, 


| continuation of 


| market with 7%4-week-old birds 


“Although we opposed each other,” 
Mr. Thompson said, “we realized that 
if we were going to have marketing 
there were many provisions 
we both wanted. 

“His amendments were in such de- 
tailed, complete form, that I was glad 
to yield my time on the witness stand 
My ideas of amendments were more 
or less ‘off the top of my head’.” 

What's a Poult? 

Mr. Thompson was asked, “When 
does a poult become a turkey?” by 
John C. Chernauskas, USDA attor- 
ney. He answered: “A poult is a poult 
when it is hatched. It becomes a tur- 
key when it takes its first bite of 
food or its first drink of water.” 


But, as it was explained, Mr 
Thompson's definition was only an 
opinion so far as the hearing was 
concerned because it was not sub- 


stantiated. 

Mr. Thompson said later, when he 
not on the witness stand, that 
under terms that have been used in 
the turkey industry, a poult doesn’t 
become a turkey until it is eight 
weeks old. 

Some observers have noted that if 
Mr. Thompson’s testified definition is 
not substantiated elsewhere during a 
the hearings, pro- 
ducers would be allowed to flood the 


was 


be- 
cause they would not be considered 
turkeys under the proposed market- 


ing orders. 


“Poult Prices Would Rise” 

Mr. Thurnbeck said, “Limiting the 
supply of turkey poults under the 
proposed orders would drive poult 
prices up and consequently keep 
grower profit margins low even 
though market prices for finished tur- 
keys might be higher.” 

He further testified that “new leg- 
islation is needed before an order can 
be written that will be of assistance 
to growers.” He expressed concern 
about distribution of poults under the 
egg order. “Growers would be bidding 
against each other for the reduced 
number of poults,” he said. “It is not 


legally possible to fix the prices of 
poults under the provisions of the 
orders.” 

The failure of turkey growers’ ef- 


forts to reduce production on a vol- 
untary basis was expressed by Lloyd 
H. Peterson of Paynesville, Minn., a 
past president of the Minnesota Tur- 
key Growers Assn., which has gone 
on record in opposition to the orders 
as written, and a director of the Na- 
tional Turkey Federation. The Min- 
nesota group attempted to organize 
a nation-wide voluntary cutback pro- 
gram, but this did not succeed. The 
government looks upon such coopera- 
tive action as illegal under anti-trust 
laws. 

Mr. Peterson, in contrast to the 
official stand of the Minnesota asso- 
ciation, said marketing orders “are 
the only solution to providing stabili- 
ty and orderly growth for the indus- 
try.” 

Milton Thulin of 
president of the Nebraska 
Federation, said turkey growers in 
state are divided on the advis- 
ability of marketing orders. 

“The organization is critical of 
marketing orders being developed and 
put into effect in a workable manner 
at the pace they are now moving,” 
he said. 


Oxford, Neb., 
Turkey 


his 
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Wesley Stebbins of Gothenburg, 
Neb., said he wanted to maintain the 
opportunity to improve his future as 
a turkey producer. He claimed that 
orders wouldn't allow him-—-a young 
man—to expand and grow in the in- 
dustry. Mr. Stebbins is a past presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Turkey Federa- 
tion. 

Lambert Meyer of Garner, Iowa, 
stressed that the marketing order— 
in his opinion—would eliminate the 
independent grower, breeder and 
hatcheryman. 

He chided the turkey industry for 
seeking government controls after 
“only one bad year.” And he pointed 
out that some hog producers clam- 
ored for controls after low prices in 
1955-56 but hog prices have returned 
to profitable levels since. 

A director of the National Turkey 
Federation and past president of the 
Iowa Turkey Federation, Roy Bow- 
man of Mt. Vernon, Iowa, said he 
felt that turkey producers will make 
the necessary reduction on a volun- 


| tary basis. 


He said the egg order would place 
the hatcheryman in a favored posi- 
tion. He said the turkey industry is 
being used as a guinea pig for this 
new approach which is slated for the 
entire poultry industry and livestock. 

“There'll be little chance for pro- 
gress under this order. If we have a 
right to make a profit, we must also 
assume the right to fail,” he con- 
cluded. 

Donald Simon of Altura, Minn., 
general manager of a group of com- 


| panies known as Altura Rex, said the 


hatching egg order would “give large 
hatchery-centered combines a license 
to become monopolistic in the indus- 
try.” Turkey growers, he said, “would 
be at the mercy of the organizations 
that controlled the poult supply un- 
der the hatching egg order.” 

A representative of Roscoe Hill 
Hatchery of Lincoln, Neb., said the 
added cost of policing these orders 
will pyramid the cost of producing 
turkeys. 

Richard Earl, Hill vice president, 
added that the turkey egg hatching 
order and the turkey marketing or- 
der should be similar in control fea- 
tures. “The orders will bring hard- 
ship and confusion to the industry,” 
he said. 

Bob James of Fall City, Neb., said 
the set-aside provisions would glut 
storage facilities. He also objected to 
“the lack of representation” on the 
proposed marketing order committees 
for processors. 

Gene Groth of Postville, Iowa, 
called the orders an attempt to re- 
move the small growers. He also said 
there would be bidding up of the 
price of poults by growers. 

Lawrence Elwell, Jr., hatcheryman 
from Wayzata, Minn., said, “I would 
not want the responsibility, which 
would be given me under the egg 
marketing order, of determining who 
should raise turkeys.” 

About 150 persons attended the 
hearing in the Statehouse. O. Osmond 
Hyde, chief hearing examiner from 
Washington, D.C., presided. 


New Shipping Point 
Announced for CDP 


NORFOLK, VA. — The availability 
of Smith-Douglass CDP, defluorinated 
phosphate feed _ supplement, for 
bagged or bulk truckload and car- 
load shipments from Muscatine, Iowa, 
has been announced by Smith-Doug- 
lass Co., Inc. 

Effective date for the new ship- 
ping point was Dec. 1. 

“With this additional shipping 
point, Smith-Douglass can more ade- 
quately serve the feed industry locat- 
ed in the Midwest with the comple- 
mentary feed phosphorus _supple- 
ments, CDP and DIKAL,” feed phos- 
phorus sales manager, Henry High- 
ton, said. 

CDP is manufactured at Plant 
City, Fla., and DIKAL, the company’s 
dicalcium phosphate product, is man- 
ufactured at Texas City, Texas. 


| 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


ALFALFA MEAL 
St. Louis: Demand fair trend steady; 
supply ample; dehydrated 
100 ) units of vitamin A 
unchanged 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair 


dehydrated 
nt: ed 


slow for suncured; supply sufficte Sack 
dehydrated, 17 1 00 A $ ‘ rail 
or truck, unchanged suncured, 1 » %-in 
grind, No. 1 $ truck, unchanged 

Memphis: Demand fair end steady; sup- 
piy ample lehydrated, 17 protein, guar- 
anteed 100,000 units vitamin A 50, un- 
changed reground pellets $53.60, un- 
changed 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate 17 lehydrated, 100,000 


i steady; sup- 
$59; suncured, 
trend firm; sup- 

protein, 


100,000 units 
Portiand: 

supply amp 

20 dehydr 


supply ample 


tein, 100,000 
meal, 17% 1 
cured mea 
crumbles 1 
changed 
De 
Ly 
hang 
Seatt 
ea poli ! 
rices unchanged 
ts vitamin A 
reground $52 
Demand fair; supply ample; $46, 


unchangec 
Kansas City: Demand falr 


supply 17 lehydra 
00.0 ets $1 p48 re 
lehydrated alf 
re na pe 
ia 150 
ts $54 


ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 


St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample yellow grease 44 ¢ Ib de- 
livered ar rch i 

Ft. Worth I | rend 
eteady supply suf t yw, 
tank it lrums 6 b 
nortt Texas p rn 
able drums, unchanged 

Memphis: Lemand ‘ trend at ly 
adequ ye er se 4%¢ Ib 
tallow ¢ both hanged 

Boston and 1 pr good rend 
ateadier ta i¢ unchanged; 
yellow grease 5% @ a¢ it up 

Chicago: Ler 1 good trend steady; 

' eachable fancy tallow $5.50 
ease $5 cwt.; tank truck or 
Demand w; trend stead 
§ t unct zed 
tr 1 good supplies ample 
hable fan ‘¢ it f.o.b 
producers pliant 
Atlanta: nd good trend stead 


supply limited 5¢ 


tion points, un 


Georgia produc ) 
BARLEY FEED 


Boston: Demand a light; trend 


steady $44.5 ul 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend 
steady; 3, ed 

Baitimore: Demand good trend firm; 
supply adequate; $43.50, sacked 

Los Angeles: Lemand yw; trend steady 
supply adequate $2.623 unchanged 

Seattle: Demand nd fair; trend 
ateady; $50.50, truck lots, 1 hanged 

Denver: Demand fair: supply short; $2.55 
sacked 2.30 bulk, unchanged 

BLOOD MEAL 

Chicago: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; 80 protein i3 sackec 

Los Angeles: Le: nd slow; trend steady; 


supply ample; $55.25 a unit of ammonia, 


sacked, unchanged 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


sacked, Cincinnati, un- 


supply ample; 
changed 

Ft. Veorth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; domestic $100, sacked, 
f.o.b. Ft. Wort 

Boston: Len 
sly steady; $1 

Chicago: Ler trend un- 
changed supply sacked 


f $97.50, 
Buffalo: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply fair; $1 f.o.b. Buffalo, unchanged. 
Los Angeles: Demand siow; trend steady; 
te mported $78, 20 ton lots, 


und fair; 
f.o.b. car 


trend steady; sup- 
Seattle, sacked, 


Demand supply ample; 


normal; 
$112, trucklot, down $3 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 

St. Louis: Demand xd; trend firm; sup- 
ply tight; 26 protein $44, unchanged 

Cincinnati: Demand poor trend steady; 
supply adequate; $49, unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; 28 protein $58.10, sacked, 
December, unchanged 

Boston: Demand good; trend firmer; sup- 
ply fair; $52, up $2. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 


quotations available 


sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


supply limited; $51, unchanged 

Chicago: Demand good; trend very strong; 
supply light; 2 protein 2.5 

Buffalo: Demand fair; tr 
ply fair to poor; $53.50, B 

BREWERS DRIED YEAST 

Cincinnati: 10¢ sacked, unchanged. 

Boston: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply steady; ll¢ It unchanged 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
10%¢ Ib., ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than ton 


trend steady; sup- 
carlots, sacked; 


Chicago: Demand fair; 
ply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib., 
9% @12%e Ib., Le.l 

Los Angeles: Demand s! 


; trend steady; 
supply adequate; Ib 


sacked; 
12¢ less 
anged 


than ton 


» better; trend high- 
er; supply fair; $9.45 cwt., f.0.b. Buffalo, 
up l0¢ 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; $12 ecwt., sacked 
CALCIUM CARBONATE 
Cincinnati 


Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequ #7.50 cwt., unchanged 

rt. Worth: Demand normal; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; $7.50, sacked, f.0.b. north 
Texas anged 


unch 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate flour $9.85, 20 ton cars, 
sacked; meal $10.20, 20 ton cars, sacked; 
both unchanged 

Chicugo: Lemand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. bags 
$9.54; bulk, im hopper cars $7.54; bulk in 
boxcars 5; granular grind $1 premium. 

Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50 lb. bags $13.75; 
100 Ib. bags $13; bulk, boxcar $11.50; bulk, 
hopper $11; coarse grind $1 premium, de- 
livered Minneapolis. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steac 
ply good $14. ex-warehouse, sacked. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12.50, carload, unchanged. 


COCONUT OIL MEAL 
Portland: Demand narrow; trend weaker; 


sup- 


supply adequate; 20 solvent $64.20 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
y moderate; copra cake $63@64, un- 


inged 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply imple; solvent type $71, f.o.b. car 
Seattle, secked, unchanged 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


Boston: Demand active; trend strong; 
supply spotty; imported $60, up $5 from do- 
mestic quotation 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 3%¢ Ib., unchanged. 

Denver: Demand weak; supply ample; 
3%¢ Ib f.o.b. West Coast, unchanged. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $6 more) 
Minneapolis: Feed $45.70, meal $72.70. 

Atlanta: Feed $49.10, meal $76.10. 
Birmingham: Feed $46.90, meal $73.90. 
Boston: Feed $50.60, meal $77.60. 
Chicago: Feed $39, meal $66. 
Cleveland: Feed $47, meal $74. 
Denver: Feed $49.30, meal $76.30. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $49.80, meal $74.80. 
Indianapolis: Feed $44.25, meal $71.25. 
Kansas City: Feed $39, meal $66. 
Louisville: Feed $45.55, meal $72.55. 
New York: Feed $50.20, meal $77.20. 
Norfolk: Feed $49.60, meal $76.60. 
Philadelphia: Feed $49.80, meal $76.80. 
St. Louis: Feed $39, meal $76. 


CORN OTL MEAL 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $46, up $2 
Seattle Demand good; trend steady; 


supply ample; feed $51, car, unchanged. 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
to higher: supply adequate; $68.50, 40 ton 
lots, up $1.50. 
: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply tight; 41% solvent process $61.50, Mem- 
phis basis, up $2.50 
Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; prime 41% protein, old proc- 
ess $61.50, up $2; 41% protein, new proc- 


Mills report good local de- 
mand; trend firm; extremely light offerings 


for shipment to outside points; 41% old 
process $62@64, f.0.b. mills Ft. Worth, un- 
changed to $1 higher; 2% fat added $65.50, 
dry $64.50, December, up $1.40; loose hulls 
$13@15, unchanged. 

Denver: Demand fair; supply Short; $67.50, 
unchanged 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 41% old process or solvent 
$69.70@7 0, unchanged. 

Portland: Demand 
steady and unchanged; supply 
solvent $70.20 


dependable; trend 
tight; 41% 


Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; $82.90, sacked, Boston, 
up $2 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $61, unchanged 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 41% expeller $71, f.0.b. car 
Seattle, unchanged. 


Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 41% $65.50, South Carolina, 
up 50¢; $66, Georgia, up $1: $60, north 


Alabama, up $1; $61, 
see, up $2. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 


Mississippi and Tennes- 


New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus 
$43.50, sacked, $40.50 bulk, f.0.b. New Or- 
leans, Jacksonville and Philadelphia. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, max«imum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carioad $61.25, sacked, 
100 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $58.25; truck 
load $62, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $59, f.0.b. Coronet, Fla. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
14% $52, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $49 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 


minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18° $66 (or $3.67 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- 


wall bags, $3 less in bulk 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, minimum fluorine .18% $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.0o.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck lots of less than 
10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, mini- 

mum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $69.35 net ton, f.ob 
ton, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; $66.35 bulk 
($3.65 per unit of P). 
Port Arthur, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18%, minimum calcium 31%, Maximum cal- 
cium 34%, maximum fluorine 18%; guar- 
anteed uniform analysis; carload and truck 
5 5, sacked, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; 
2.75, f.o.b. Port Arthur 

Muscatine, Iowa: Minimum phosphorus 
18%, minimum calcium 31%, maximum cal- 
cium 34 maximum fluorine .18%, guaran- 
teed uniform analysis, carload and truck 
load, $71.25, sacked, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; 
bulk $68.25, f.0.b. Muscatine. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus, carlots $74.30, 
$84.30; 14% phosphorus, carlots 
$62.50, ton lots $72.50, Cincinnati, un- 
changed. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; minimum 18% phosphorus, 


maximum 34% calcium, maximum  .18% 
fluorine $73.45, sacked, unchanged. 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
Chicago: Bulk, carlots and truck loads, 
18%% phosphate $78 and 21% phosphate 
$89; packed in 100 Ib. papers, 10 tons or 
more, 18%% phosphate $81 and 21% $92; 
lesser quantities, 18%% phosphate $91 and 
21% $102; above prices per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 


cago Heights, Ill., or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla. :Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $81 (or $4.38 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in truck 
loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. West- 
ern slope prices, for delivery at established 
railroad stations and by truck at regular 
feed mixing plants: California, Arizona, 
Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washington, Ore- 
gon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; bulk car- 
loads $3 less; truck loads less than 10 tons, 
$10 more. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
13.5%, minimum calcium 24% $81, f.0.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truck load $75.50, sacked, in 100 
lb. multiwall bags, bulk $72.50, f.0.b. Texas 
City. 

Trenton, Mich.: 18%% phosphorus and 
23% calcium, bulk boxcas/hopper car $78; 
bagged $81; 21% phosphorus product pro- 
duction discontinued. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; $82.90, sacked, Boston, unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 18%% phosphorus $95.10, 
sacked, unchanged. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $91, ex-dock, Seattle, sacked, 


unchanged. 

Denver: Demand good; supply ample; 
$91.50, Denver, 20 ton car; $89.90, Denver, 
30 ton car; up $3. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $81.50, sacked, unchanged. 

Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus $88.80, 
bagged in carloads; $98.70, bagged in ton 
lots, f.o.b. Cincinnati; $81, f.0.b. production 
points, unchanged. 

DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $47, down $4.50. 

Boston: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 


nominal, unchanged. 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady to 
higher; supply fair to poor; $58, Decatur, 


up $2. 
DRIED BEET PULP 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 


ply tight; $56, 


cient plain $55, sacked, December, un- 
changed, 
boston: Demand and supply in balance; 


trend steady; $53, sacked, unchanged. 
Denver: Lemand fair; supply ample; $60, 


unchanged 
Portiand: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $42.50, sacked. 


buffalo: Lemand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $53, sacked, Boston, unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Lemand steady; trend firm; 
supply adequate; $48.50@48.70 at milk shed, 
unchanged. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $48, delivered carlots, sacked, 
unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $53.40, sacked, delivered, un- 
changed. 

DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Boston: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply steady; 14¢ lb., unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply adequate; 14@14%¢ Ib., sacked, un- 
changed. 
Chicago: Demand quiet; supply ample; 


medium acid $10.25 @10.50 cwt., sweet cream 
$10.25@10.50 cwt., both sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; $10.75 cwt., f.0.b. Buffalo, 
unchanged 

DRIED CITRUS PULP 

Boston: Demand and trend steady; sup- 

ply steady; $50.17, sacked, unchanged. 

Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply limited; orange pulp $43, lemon pulp 
$40@41, both unchanged. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair to good; $32.50, sacked, f.o.b. Flor- 
ida points. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply good; pulp $31.50@32.50, sacked; 
meal $27.50@30, sacked; both f.o.b. Florida 
producing plants, unchanged 


DRIED SKIM MILK 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 12@13¢ 1lb., sacked, un- 
changed. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; $16.75 cwt., sacked, un- 
changed. 

Boston: Demand and trend steady; sup- 


unchanged 

trend steady; 
than ton 
sacked; 


ply steady; 13%¢ Ib., 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; 
supply adequate; 14¢ Ib., less 
lots, sacked; 13%¢ Ib., ton lots, 
both unchanged. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
unchanged; $13@13.50 cwt., sacked 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supplies tight; 
price advanced 75¢ to $14.25 cwt. 

Buffalo: Demand fairly good ;trend high- 
er; supply light; spray $12@12.10 cwt., f.o.b. 
Buffalo, up 15@25¢. 


DRIED WHEY 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked, un- 
changed 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 


$4.75, sacked, 
Worth; small 
Worth, un- 


supply adequate; standard 
truck or rail, delivered Ft. 
lots $5.25, f.0.b. warehouse Ft. 
changed. 

Boston: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply steady; $4.85 cwt., unchanged 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $5.10 cwt., carloads; 
$5.25 cwt., Le.l.; both sacked and unchanged. 
Chicago: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply ample; $4.75 cwt., sacked. 

Denver: Demand good; supply tight; $5.60 
ewt., carload, up 35¢. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady 
to stronger; supply adequate; $5 cwt., 
sacked, unchanged. 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supply tight- 
er; price steady at $4.75 cwt., f.0.b. shipping 
points 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $5.70 cwt., ex-warehouse, lLc.l., 
unchanged. 


FEATHER MEAL 
Ft. Worth: Demand good, 


(HYDROLYZED) 
especially for 


export; trend firm; light offerings; 85% 
protein $85, sacked, delivered Ft. Worth, 
unchanged. 

Memphis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 85% meal $84, nominal, 
up $1. 


Boston: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; $95, unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $1 a unit of protein, sacked, 


unchanged. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply short; $87.50, f.o.b. Alabama and 
Georgia production points, unchanged. 


FISH MEAL 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $113.11, unchangea. 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 


offerings light for immediate; sacked: 65% 
protein Peruvian $118@119, unchanged; 60% 
new crop menhaden $126, unchanged. 

Boston: Demand activ trend firm; sup- 
ply spotty; imported Peruvian 65% $118, 
truck loads §120, both unchanged 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend firm; sup- 
ply of domestic unavailable; 60% protein 
menhaden $133, f.0.b. Buffalo, unchanged. 

Angeles: Demand fair to steady; 
supply adequate; local production, 60% pro- 
tein $1.80@1.82% a unit, unchanged. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supplies still 
tight; Canadian herring down 5¢ to $1.80 
a unit for immediate, $1.75 for last half 
December or January, f.o.b. West Coast; 
60% West Coast blended steady at $138. 

Chicago: Demand good; supplies very 
tight; menhaden, East Coast $118@120, Gulf 
$117@119; scrap, East Coast $114@116, Gulf 
$113@115; Canadian herring $1.70@1.80 a 
unit of protein. 

Denver: Demand fair; supply short; $1.95 
a protein unit, f.o0.b. West Coast, un- 
changed. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend weak; sup- 
ply adequate; $1.98 a protein unit, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; Canadian production $1.90 a unit 
protein, f.o.b. truck, Vancouver, B.C., sacked, 
unchanged. 


Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply limited; 65% Peruvian $112@115, 


sacked, f.o.b. Atlantic and Gulf ports, un- 
changed; 60% menhaden $120, sacked, At- 
lantic ports, unchanged. 
HOMINY FEED 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
(Turn to QUOTES, page 96) 
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Major Markets Roundup 


Ingredient Index Remains About Unchanged 


Although the week saw several 
shifts in prices of ingredients, the net 
change in the national average ingre- 
dient price index was negligible. The 
index for all feedstuffs, as prepared 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, was off 0.3 for the period ending 
Nov. 28. 

Soybean meal prices ranged from 
$1 higher to $2 lower, depending on 
the market in question. Cottonseed 
meal was strong, with a $1.75 ad- 
vance listed in the index figures pre- 
pared by USDA (see table). 

Brewers dried grains and gluten 
feed and meal both advanced. Wheat 
millfeeds were off for the government 
reporting period. 

Meat meal and tankage were both 
weak. Tankage dropped as much as 
$5 in Chicago. 

The feed grains were generally 
slightly stronger. 

Volume of trading varied by area, 
with a fairly general quiet tone evi- 
dent. 


East 


BOSTON: Most millfeed moved in 
narrow price range as buyers ap- 
peared a bit more cautious while sell- 
ers were not inclined to be too ag- 
gressive. 

Feeds on the plus side included 
brewers grains, linseed meal and oat 
feed. Easier were bran and middlings, 
and in some quarters hominy. 

The outstanding feature of the 
week was the importing of fish in- 
gredients, long a readily available 
commodity in this area. For the first 
time in local history, condensed fish 
solubles were shipped here from Ice- 
land, a tank steamer delivering 1,500 
tons from that northern outpost 
Peruvian fish meal was also landed 
here in substantial volume. 


BUFFALO: The ingredient market 
was mixed, with a higher tendency, 
but it was thought that a turn in 
the market’s direction may be immi- 
nent because of the low volume on 
the present rise. For example corn 
moved up 2¢ and oats gained % to 
1¢, but there was a certain amount 
of caution in the rise. 

Soybeans backtracked again with 
a 50¢ decline, but other vegetable 
proteins gained, with cottonseed oil 
meal up $2 and linseed oil meal up $1 
Meat scraps retreated again with an- 
other $2.50 drop. Domestic fish meal 
supplies were unavailable and from 
now on imports will have to be used. 
Brewers’ grains rose $1, and distill- 
ers’ grains climbed $2. Hominy was 
unchanged but it is running into re- 
sistance as users turn to substitutes. 

Millfeeds were steady to slightly 
higher, although red dog gave ground. 
The small country trade was active 
but larger mixers tended to run on 
their inventories rather than _ re- 
placements. Bran and middlings 
gained 50¢, with red dog off $2. 


Midwest 


CINCINNATI: Supplies were ade- 
quate to meet the slow demand for 
feed ingredients this week. 

Corn meal advanced $2 and un- 
ground grain screenings rose $1.25 
to $2.50. Also advancing were cotton- 
seed oil meal, by $1.50, and hominy 
feed, by 50¢. 

On the lower side were: Distillers 
dried grains, $4.50; meat and bone 
scraps, $2.50; middlings, $2; tankage, 
$1.50; soybean oil meal $1 to $1.50, 
and molasses, %¢. 


CHICAGO: With the exception of 
44% unrestricted billing soybean 
meal, there was an easier undertone 
in that commodity during the past 
few days. But, declines were not at 
all severe. 

The fact of the matter is that un- 
restricted billing 44% meal was sell- 
ing at $57, the same as a week ear- 
lier. But, in contrast, the 50% was 
down a couple of dollars per ton. 


On meal carrying eastern trunk 
line billing, both the 44 and 50% 
protein content were only off 50¢ per 
ton. 

Although there was a marked pick- 
up in crushings of soybeans in Octo- 
ber compared with September, there 
appears to be a rather well defined 
feeling among some in the trade that 
the November crush will show enough 
in the way of a further build-up to 
possibly exceed the 38 million bushel 
level. 

A record crush was registered in 
January this year at 38,300,000 bu. 

Volume of futures trading in soy- 
bean meal on the Chicago Board of 
Trade has varied rather widely on a 
day-to-day basis running from 
as little as 635 lots of 100 tons each 
to as high as 1,555 lots at the week’s 
best. Price trends in the meal pit 
have not followed any particular pat- 
tern . nearby months lost about 
25¢ per ton but the more deferred 
gained slightly. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL: Im- 
proved feed business volume late in 
this trading week negated some ear- 
ly-in-the-week losses by soybean meal 
and millfeeds. Soybean meal ended 
up at the same quotations as last 
week, and the changes in millfeeds 
prices ranged from 50¢ lower to $1 
higher. 

Sacked bran was steady to 50¢ 
lower and sacked middlings were 50¢ 
to $1 higher, selling at $42 and $43, 
respectively. Soybean meal prices 
were $51.50 for the 44% and $59 for 
the 50%. 


The price of meat and bone meal | 
dropped $5 to $6, with the price now | 
standing at $79 to $82. Tankage was | 


firmer, being steady to $2 lower. It 
ranges from $89 to $92. 


Linseed meal advanced $2 on the | 


34% solvent to a price of $59.50. The 
price on Canadian herring was off 5¢ 
per unit for immediate to a level 
of $1.80. Animal fat advanced %¢ 
to Ib. 


Oat product prices ranged from $2 | 


lower to $5 higher. The $5 advance 
was marked up on sacked oat feed, 
up from $20 to $25. In the screenings, 
unground Canadian advanced $2 to 
$21 on tight supplies. 

Dried skim milk jumped 75¢ to 
$14.25 cwt., due to a scarce supply 
situation. 


ST. LOUIS: Irregular price changes 
were recorded in feedstuffs markets. 
Trading was at a slow pace, with 
buyers holding purchases on most 
items to current needs. 

Nearby shipment soybean meal 
was under pressure and fell back 50¢ 
a ton. For the first time in many 


weeks, spot meal was at a discount | 
under forward shipment. Cottonseed | 


meal bucked the lower trend and ad- 


vanced $2.50 under good demand 
from the truck lot trade. Demand 
from local mixers slacked off as 


prices moved up. 

Gluten feed, after an advance of 
$4 in two weeks, continued in tight 
supply. Processor operations slowed 
in the usual pre-Christmas pattern. 
Some buyers’ allotments for Decem- 
ber shipment were reduced. The tight 
supply shipment was expected to con- 
tinue until after the first of the year. 

Millfeed prices eased again; they 
were down $1 to $2 for the week. 


South 


ATLANTA: Cottonseed oil mills 
continue to allocate their shipments 
of cottonseed meal, as ginners are 
still getting meal and hulls on a 
back-haul and the only offerings of 
any tonnage of cottonseed meal are 
mostly for January forward. 


More southeastern mills are com- 
mencing the crushing of soybean meal 
which is selling on the unit basis of 
protein $5 to $6 per ton cheaper than 
cottonseed meal, and many dairymen 
and cattlemen are switching over to 


soybean meal. A few lots of cotton- 
seed hulls are being offered at prices 
higher than buyers are willing to pay. 

Scarcity of corn in the extreme 
Southeast has caused elevators to 
advance their prices another 5¢ per 
bushel, with the price range being 
from $1.25 f.o.b. to $1.37 bu. de- 
livered. 

MEMPHIS: The demand for in- 
gredients on the Memphis market 
was generally fair, as feed business 
continued on the dull side in this | 
territory. 

In most cases, buyers were said | 
to be making purchases only for im- 
mediate requirements. 

The cottonseed oil] meal market 
was featured by strength in the near- | 
by position. Most mills were well 
booked up through December. Near- 
by shipment brought considerable 
premium over deferred months. Some 
appearance of easiness in prices be- 
gan to become apparent, but better 
demand stopped any declines. 

Prices of soybean meal showed a 
$1 per ton drop from the week be- 
fore on the cash market. Demand 
was considered only fair, and most 
buying was confined to quick ship- 
ment. Buyers still displayed little in- 
terest in booking forward 

Millfeed demand was termed fair. 
Sacked wheat bran showed most 
strength in this commodity, maintain- 
ing a firm level. 

Oilseed meal futures prices closed | 
irregularly Nov. 28 compared with 
one week earlier. 

Unrestricted soybean 
75¢ lower to 25¢ a ton higher than 
the week before. Bulk solvent 
tonseed oil meal, reflecting good de- 
mand for the cash article, ended un- 
changed to $1 a ton higher. 

Trading volume for the week | 
amounted to 2,000 tons of unrestrict- 
ed soybean meal and 400 tons of bulk 
solvent cottonseed meal. 


Southwest 

KANSAS CITY: Major ingredient 
prices this week were mixed and 
changes were mostly of a minor nat- 
ure. The pace of ingredient sales did 
not match the current heavy formula 
feed business which indicated use of 
inventories. 

Millfeed demand and supply were 
in good balance, but a spurt in de- 
mand the middle of the week pushed 
prices slightly higher for the week. 
Bran was actively sought and was 
scarce for spot shipment. 

Soybean meal continued to work 
lower as demand lagged. Instead of 
spot supplies commanding premiums 
as has been the case in the recent 
past, there was evidence of pressure 
on the spot. 

Animal proteins and cottonseed 
were steady; however, available sup- 
plies of tankage barely met the de- 
mand for the product. 


FT. WORTH: Prices on most feed 
ingredients were steady, with only a 
fair demand for new bookings. Speci- 
fications on old contracts were com- 
ing in at a satisfactory rate, and it 
was thought the mills would soon 
need to make new bookings. 

Local demand near cottonseed mills | 
was very good and prices unchanged 
to $1 higher on old process and $1.40 
higher on solvent; offerings of old 
process for shipment to outside points 
were light. Demand was good for | 
meat and bone meal, but prices were | 
unchanged. 

December shipment soybean meal | 
was down 50¢ to $1.50, but forward 
shipment was unchanged to $1 high- 
er. Millfeeds were off $1 to $1.50, 
with sacked shorts off as much as 
$2 to $2.50, and offerings were suffi- 
cient. 


meal closed 


cot- 


West | 
PORTLAND: Feed ingredient quo- 
tations continued to follow a mixed | 
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Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and Index of 
Weighted Prices* 


(Dollars per ton) 


Change 
Nov. Nov from 
28, 21, previous 
1961 1961 week 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal ....... 66.45 67.35 — .90 
Cottonseed mea! .... 65.55 63.80 +1.75 
Linseed meal ....... 6.35 66.00 + .35 
Copra cake or meal. 58.75 58.75 
Peanut meal ........ 63.00 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Meat meal ......... 77.40 79.10 —1.70 
87.00 88.50 —1I.50 
75.4 765 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed and meal 48.45 46.85 +1.60 
Dist. dried grains ... 50.55 50.45 + .10 
Brewers dried grains. 47.20 45.50 +1.70 
Index 75.5 73.5 +2.0 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
43.85 — .60 
Midds. and shorts ... 43.45 44.60 —1.15 
Sc 78.4 79.9 —I.5 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Hominy feed 47.50 + .90 
Rice bran ..... 33.00 os 
72.6 +1.1 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts 49.60 49.65 — .05 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 26.27 26.38 — 
Index 78.2 25 — 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
81.3 816 — 3 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Corn 39.40 + .30 
Oats 4540 + .60 
Barley 47.30 + .20 
Grain 38.40 ose 
Index 64.7 + 6 


*Base period of index is 1947-49. 
Source: USDA. 


trend here and at other major Pa- 
cific Northwest markets the past 
week. 

It appears that losses more than 
offset the narrow gains and the over- 
all price average was moderately be- 
low that of a week ago. 

30th soybean meal and meat and 
bone meal listings declined $2.50 a 
ton while cottonseed meal values 
slipped $1 a ton lower. 

Linseed meal prices edged up to $1 
higher while barley, oats and corn 
quotes gained 50¢ a ton this week 
with milo tags holding mostly un- 
changed. Wheat millfeed prices were 
firm to 50¢ a ton higher. 

Trade sources indicated that of- 
ferings of most items were generally 
plentiful with the demand appearing 
generally draggy. 


SEATTLE: Soybean meal con- 
tinued weak in this market during 
the week, dropping another $1 per 
ton. Cottonseed meal remained un- 
changed but firm, with most pro- 
ducers reluctant to sell forward meal. 

Dehydrated and sun cured alfalfa 
were once again unchanged, but firm 
undertones were developing. 

Oats remained unchanged; how- 
ever, heavy white bright oats are in 
short supply. Millrun remained un- 
changed with supply just able to 
keep up with demand. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


“For Feeds with a Future” 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Alfalfa Division 
P. ©. Box 356 o Kansas City, Mo. 
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supply ample; white $45.80, up S0¢; ¥ »w 
$45.50, up 

Cincinnat:: I trend steady 
supply adequate; ove 

St. Louis: | tremd fir sup 

y tight; ye $- 

Boston Demand active trend strong 
supply tight $5255 unchanged to §3 
low 

Kansas City: Demand good nd steady 
supply sear ye ho y 38 @ 38.50 
unchangt 

Buffalo: Demand fair nd steady; sup 

r to poor; $55.50, Boston, unchanged 
 Chicage: Demand good; trend stead sul 
ply light $i nomin i 

Los Angeles: Lye ind ¢g i; trend steady; 

s a; $52, } y 
s $54, both u 

Seattle: Demand fair t i stea sup 
ply limited $53 i red cariots, un 
changed 

LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Ft. Worth: Demand « t 
supply sult nt 
$72.4 er, unchar 

Cincinnati: nd p 
supply adequate new 
eas $62.50, Minneapolis 

Boston: | De nd 
ply light; $75.20, sacke 

Denver: Demand fair; supply ample; 


$72.50, up $1.50 
Minneapolis: Demand go 8 
tinue scarce; 34 solvent up $2 to $5§ 
er $62 
‘Buffalo: Demand fair 


yly ai 


Chicago: to 
$l up; 10d isis 
80 n expe 

Demand slow trend easier 
supp te; 34 solvent $55.60, sacked 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady 
supply it production 
Pp n $71. un nged 

Seattle: Le nd fair; trend steady; sup- 
} ample; Ca nia production, 31% pro- 
tein $9 d irload sacked, wn 
changed 

MEAT AND BONE MEAL 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suff 
cient; meat and bone $72 P75 bulk, $75.50 
#77.50 sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, unchanged 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend barely 
steady; supply adequate; 50% protein $76.50 
without billing, up 50¢; 50% protein $77 
with rail transit, up 50¢. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample ) 77.60, unchanged 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply short Si meat and bone scraps 
$73.50, Cincir . down $2.50 

Boston Demand trend easier; su; 
ply ample 10 a pr down l0¢ 


in unit, 


an d fair 


converted 


Chicago: Dem trend down $2.5 


supply adequate; 50% protein $82.50, sac ked 
Denver: Demand fair; supply amp! 
unchanged. 
St. Paul: Demand fair; supplies amp!|« 
price off $5@6; range now $79@82 
Portland: Demand narrow; trend weak to 
lower; supply adequate; 50% $77.20, sacked 


Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend bar: 


steady; supply ample; 50% protein $1.75 a 
unit, unchanged 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup 
ply heavier 0 meat scraps $75, f.o.t 
Buffalo, off $2. 50 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup 


$1 70 a unit protein, 
sacked, unchanged. 


MEXICAN PHOSPHATE 


ply ample; 
ing plant 


ex-process 


Brownsville, Texas: Mexican natural 
ground rock; 13% phosphorus $39 sacked, 
bulk $2 less 

MILLFEED 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady 
supply ample; sacked bran $45, down $) 
sacked shorts $43, down $2: bulk bran $40 
down $1: bulk middlings $40, down 2 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend stead 
lower; supply ample; wheat bran $4 
$1; wsray shorts $43, up 2.50; et 
midds, $44, up $1 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply sufficient; bran, bulk $44, burlaps 
$48; gray shorts, bulk $45@45.50, burlaps 
$47.50@48; middlings, bulk $44.50@45, de- 
livered Texas common points; bran down 
$1, bulk shorts and middlings down $1@ 
1.50, sacked shorts down $2@2.50 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend stead 
supply adequate; $4 middlings $46 
middlings down 2. 

Beston: Demand cautious; trend unset 
tled; supply ample ran 51.60. off 
middlings $51.60, off $4 

Minneapolis: Demand falr PP tight 
sacked bran steady to ¢ lower $42 
sacked middlings 50¢@$1 highs $4 


sacked red dow steady at $44. 


Denver: Demand good; supply mple 
shorts $42.25, down 75¢; bran $44.25, un 
changed; millrun $43.25, « ve 


Kansas City: Demand fai nd stead 
supply tight; sacked bran $4 '@41, un- 
changed; sacked shorts $38.50@39 1 n 


$1; bulk bran $36@36.50, up $1; bulk shorts 
$37.50@38, up 50¢; bulk middlings $36.50@ 
37, up 


Chicago: Demand improved; trend $142 
up; supply light; standard bran $42.5 
standard midds. $43.50; red dog $45. 


IF YOU ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
SUNCURED ALFALFA 
PRODUCTS 
Call or Write 
WARREN EASLAND 


J. W. EASLAND & SON CO. 
Gaylord, Minnesota 
Day BE 7-2496—Phones—Night BE 7-2227 
Through October 


No. 1—15% fine grind .............. $35.00 
No. 1—13% Va-in. grind ............ 
No. 1—15% $35.00 
Bulk $4.50 per ton off 
Rail or 


lower; supply adequate; 


oft 


Portland: Demand slow; trend weak; sup- 
ly adequate; $38.50@39.50, sacked. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
bran $43.50, up 50¢; 
nes $43.50, up 50¢; red dog $45.50 
prices f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Standard millrun $46.50, im- 


Lidd 
$2; all 
Los Angeles: 


proved demand, firmer trend, smaller of- 
ferings, $1 higher; red bran $52.50@653.50, 
slow demand, weaker trend, ample supplies 


$1.50 lower 


Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup 
ply fair; $40, delivered common transit 
points, carlots, up $1. 

MOLASSES 

Boston: Demand and supply in balance; 
trend steady; 16%¢ gal, tank cars, un- 
changed 

st. Louis: mand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; blackstrap 12\%¢ gal., tank 


down \¢ 
trend 


ars New 
Memphis: 
ipp y 


steady; 
tank 


r; trend firming 
ckstrap 13% ¢ gal., 
29.36 delivered Ft 
on date of ship 


p; supply at 
.b Houston, truck, $ 


urket price 


seller's 


unchanged 


Oimeinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply rq juate 12%¢ gal., New Orleans 
dow! 

Los Angeles: Demand good trend steady; 
supply an , fob. tank cars, un- 
changed ; “$24 75, fob tank trucks, un- 
changed 

Buffalo: Demand fair to good; trend 
stead 16%¢ gal, f.o.b, Albany, un- 

need 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; $24.75, f.o.b. Seattle, tank truck 
ots, unchanged 

Denver: Demand fair; supply ample; 
$32.70, tank car, unchanged 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady 
o weake ample 12@12%¢ gal 
Né Orleans, unchanged to \%¢ down 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supply ade 
juate or blackstrap, tank truck, de- 

vered Twi n Cities; $32 for blend; both 
ste ‘dy 

Atlanta: Demand good trend steady; 
supply fair; citrus $20, f.o.b. Florida pro- 
1 ng plants, unchanged 

OAT PRODUCTS 

Ft. Worth: Demand t trend firm; 
very light offering 1 protein oat mill- 
feed $43.30 sacked up $1.30; reground 
$31.30, sacked, up $1.40 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 

ed white $43, un- 
ound oat feed $21.50, up 50¢. 

Cincinnati: Demand pe yor; trend steady; 

adequate; pulverized white oats $45 

unchanged. 

Boston: Den spotty; trend steady to 
ft supply rular; white pulverized 
$3 i sacked t nged; reground oat 
feed $3 up $1.5 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair to poor; 30.6 sacked, Boston, un- 
change 

Sean Den nd firm; sup- 
p moder feed $15.50; 
N 1 fin oatmeal $73; 

lir rol 

“Seattle: y fair; trend 

ly 38 it delivered truck 


unchanged 


Kansas Demand fair; trend steady; 
; oat mill by-product $23@24, 
ced hangé a; feeding rolled oats $74 

sacked, un nged 
Minneapolis: Demand good; supply ade- 
ju - sacked feeding rolled off $2 to $82; 
sacked feeding oatmeal! off $2 to $68; sacked 
rimped off $1 to $62; sacked pulverized 


tation 
Atlanta: 


Pp 


SL 
u 


Sup} 


light offerings on st 


sl 


luction points for solvent 


upply light; 


at content, 


$46.50; sacked oat feed up $5 
MEAL 


available 


PEANUT OIL 


Los Angeles: Nothing for quo- 


trend steady; 
f.o.b. Alabama 
process, 
POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply 
r sacked f.o.b. 


sup- 
pro- 


Demand fair 
ly limited; 45% $64, 


very 
Texas 


mand and supply good; trend 
unchanged 
Demand fair; 


55% meal $85.50, 


eaten: De 
ady $85, 
Memphis: trend steady; 


sacked, un- 


Demand slow; trend steady; 
; $1.55 a unit of protein, sacked, 


— 
upply 
nch 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
Imited; meat meal §76, f.0.b. Ala- 
uma & Georgia production points, down $1. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
indard rice bran, suf- 
standard rice bran $37, 
solvent rice bran 
f.o.b. South Texas 


ent on solvent; 
ce f.o.t Houston; 
30.50 bulk, $34.50 sacked, 
mills, unchanged. 
‘Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
limited; California production, high 
bran $53, sacked, unchanged. 
Buffalo: Agee fair to good; trend 
eady; supply adequate; $56, sacked, f.o.b. 
uffalo, unch ranged 
Se Demand fair; trend steady; 
mited; bran $45, sacked, 


SCREENINGS 
good; trend steady 
unground grain 
$1.25 @ 2.25. 
ground grain $30.50, Canadian $24.50. 
Angeles: Demand s trend steady; 
ipply adequate; ground barley $35, sacked, 


sup- 
delivered. 


Demand 


hie age: 


unchanged 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply fa to poo ground $39.50, sacked, 
New York, up $5.50; unground $29.50, bulk, 
Ne York, up $1.50 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply tight 
o dian; unground Canadian up $2 to 
$21 1estic lights steady at $3@10; do- 
mest I ums steady at $12@20; domestic 
he es steady at $20@28; 15% flax screen- 
ings steady at $40. 

SOFT PHOSPHATE 
(Sacked, delivered) 


Atlanta: $20.25 
Buffalo: $25.50 
thieago: $ 
Cincinnati: 
Des Moines: 
Kansas City: 


Philadelphia: 
St. Louis: $24.33 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend easy; 
my ample; 44% $56.50, Decatur basis, 


sup- 
down 


steady 
De- 


trend 


‘incinnati: Demand fair; 
$56.50 @57, 


to easier; supply adequate; 
eatur, down $1@1.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; 
ply sufficient; 44% $65.70@67, 


trend firm; sup- 
December, 


down 80¢@$1.50; $66.70@68, January, about 
unchanged; 50% $72.70@74, down 50¢; 
$73.70@75, January, up $1 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent $59, f.0.b 
Memphis, down $1. 

Boston: Demand spotty; trend unsettled; 
supply adequate; 44% $54, unchanged; 50% 
$59.50, up $1. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply adequate; 44% $77.10, 50% $85.60 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend easier; sup 


Decatur basis, 44% protein, un- 
billing $57 and B.T.L. $53.50; 
$60 and E.T.L. 


ply ample; 
restricted 


50 protein, unrestricted 
$58.50 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; supply adequate; $53 50, Decatur, 
off 50¢ 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak- 
er; supply ample; $78.60, down 50¢ 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $79, delivered carlots, down $1 
Denver: Demand good; supply ample; 
$66.20, down $2.80 


trend steady; 
$54.50 @55, 


Demand slow; 
solvent 


Kansas City: 


supply ample; 44 
down $1 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supplies ade- 
juate; 44% steady at $51.50; 50 steady 
ut $59; 41% expeller 5 

Atlanta: Demand 
supply limited; 44% 

TANKAGE 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply searce; 60% digester $87.50, sacked, 
f.o.b. Ft. Worth, unchanged. 


trend steady; 


Cincinnati, 


Demand fair; 


digester $85, 


Cincinnati: 


supply ample; 60% 
down $1.50. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend down $5; 
supply ample; 60 protein $90, sacked 
Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply tight; 60 digester $85, down $2.50 
St. Paul: Demand good; supplies fair; 
price steady to $2 lower; range $39@92 
UREA FEED COMPOUND 
Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42% nitro 


protein equivalent; $105 bagged, 


gen, 262% 
delivered in all states east of 


$99 bulk, 


and including New Mexico, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and Montana. 
LaPlatte, Neb., and South Point, Ohio: 


protein equiv- 
bulk, cars or 
nearest pro- 


Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% 
alent $96, f.o0.b. bagged; $90 
trucks; freight equalized with 
ducing point. 

Pryor, Okla.: Minimum 42% onitrog 
262 protein equivalent, $95 g 
f.o.b Pryor, freight equaliz 

producing point; $100 
vered in cars or trucks to 


nearest 
bulk, del 


Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming and al! states 
to the East 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; 4%¢ Ib., f.o.b. north cen- 
tral Texas, unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., unchanged. 


AMENDMENT 


(Continued from page 1) 


lieves, as stated by Mr. Ziegenhagen 
here in Minneapolis following his 
more than four hours on the witness 
stand in Des Moines, that marketing 
allotments for each producer would 
need to be established because: 

“1. They would provide the only 
way of really accomplishing supply 
control. 

“2. They would be the only way 
that the independent grower would 
be protected and would be assured of 
a supply of poults. 

“3. They would give the independ- 
ent grower an opportunity to grow 
in proportion with all other segments 
of the industry.” 

One point he stressed repeatedly: 
Any producer allotments would have 
to be based on the pounds of turkey 
marketed—not numbers. 

He said the “numbers” approach 
would not solve the problems of the 
turkey industry because, “What 
would prevent producers from grow- 
ing their birds to heavier and heavier 
weights?” 

Mr. Ziegenhagen testified and re- 
peated here later that “the proposed 
order regulating the handling of tur- 
key hatching eggs be deleted and 
abandoned as being unfair, imprac- 
tical and unworkable.” He qualified 
this statement out of the witness 
chair by saying that he would com- 
promise his stand, if necessary, and 
favor the use of a turkey hatching 
order in conjunction with a turkey 
order which included marketing al- 
lotments for producers. 

But, if this were the case, he said, 
such a turkey order would be the 
primary control on turkey production 
and a hatching egg order would be 
supplementary. 

Would Pick No. 3 


Mr. Ziegenhagen said that while he 


prefers that the industry forget 
hatching egg controls, if he had to 
choose, he would pick “Method No. 
3” of the proposed hatching egg or- 
der’s three methods of volume regu- 
lation. This method would allow the 
secretary of agriculture to establish 
the free quantity of hatching eggs on 
the basis of eggs set at hatcheries. 
Mr. Ziegenhagen explained that the 
amendments to the turkey marketing 
order he proposed at the Des Moines 
hearing amount to lifting “Method 
No. 2” of volume regulation out of 
the proposed hatching egg order and, 
after making necessary changes to 
convert the application from hatch- 
ing eggs to turkeys, inserting it into 
the proposed turkey marketing order 
where, he noted, “it just fits.” 
Among other things, Mr. Ziegen- 
hagen said the amendments he pro- 
poses for the turkey order would pre- 
vent hatcheries from holding all of 
the poults they hatch and growing 
them out themselves—unless they had 
done this before and had established 
a turkey production allotment base. 


If the industry should agree on 
producer allotments, Mr. Ziegenha- 


gen believes that much of the neces- 
sary contacts with growers would be 
handled by Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service personnel 
and this agency would figure more 
prominently in the picture than now. 

Mr. Ziegenhagen suggested that 
only producers who grow 200 or more 
birds be required to become involved 
in the control procedures. 

He suggested, too, that growers 
who exceeded their allotments be 
penalized by having their allotment 
cut by the amount of this excess in 
the following year. 

“TI believe that this provision would 
keep a grower from deliberately ex- 
ceeding his allotment,” Mr. Ziegen- 
hagen commented. “If he did so, he 
would eventually run himself out of 
business.” 

Producer allotments, he said, 
“would be great for hatcheries be- 
cause they'd know exactly what their 
market is.” 


Allotments vs. Quotas 
What about the legality of produc- 
er allotments under present provi- 
sions? No one questioned this point 
during the Des Moines hearing, and 
Mr. Ziegenhagen believes allotments 
would be allowed while quotas would 


not. It is understood that the gov- 
ernment interprets “allotments” and 
“quotas” as being very different. 


Supersweet sells feeds and concen- 
trates to turkey growers in Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, north- 
ern Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and 
the eastern Dakotas. Mr. Ziegenhagen 
testified at Des Moines that this feed 
is sold to independent growers, oper- 
ating as individuals, partnerships or 
corporations—all growing turkeys for 
their own account. 

“Supersweet is not presently en- 
gaged in the commercial raising of 
turkeys for its own account nor does 
it own or operate any hatcheries or 
processing plants,” he testified. “‘Su- 
persweet desires to continue its oper- 
ations on this same basis in the future 
so long as conditions permit it to do 
so.” 

Mr. Ziegenhagen said Supersweet 
has gone on record as favoring a sub- 
stantial cutback in turkey production 
in 1962. “Supply-management, either 
voluntary or otherwise, is desirable 
in order to maintain proper balance 
within the industry,” he said. “We 
believe, however, that the proposed 
marketing orders involve certain in- 
equities which could have a highly 
detrimental effect on the turkey in- 
dustry and as such are of direct con- 
orm . 


Principal Concern 


“Our principal concern centers 
around the proposed marketing order 
regulating the handling of turkey 
hatching eggs. The effect of this or- 
der would be to place restrictions on 
the available poult supply without 
providing any effective mechanism to 
curb the demand for poults. This 
gives rise to a series of questions re- 
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garding what economic effects this 
would have on the turkey industry. 
“How high will poult prices go 
when producers find it necessary to 
outbid one another in order to obtain 
poults? Doesn’t this tend to reduce 
or eliminate free competition among 
hatcheries? Will such a relatively 
non-competitive climate be conducive 
to improvement of poults from a 
health and genetic standpoint? How 
can the small or medium-sized inde- 
pendent grower compete with the 
large grower (corporate or independ- 
ent), the integrator or the contractor 
in bidding for poults? How do you 
control black marketing under this 
system? How can a producer free 
himself of one hatchery and change 
to another when each hatchery has a 
strict allocation as to the number of 
poults it has available for sale?” 
The turkey egg hatching order, as 
now proposed, in Mr. Ziegenhagen’s 
opinion, “obviously favors one seg- 
ment of the industry with great dis- 
advantage to the principal part of the 
industry, namely, the producer of 
turkey meat. This order would, in 
our opinion, tend to hasten the day 
when the independent turkey grower 
becomes a thing of the past and the 
entire industry is controlled by feed 
companies, hatcheries and other in- 
tegrators and contractors.” 


Further Testimony 

Mr. Ziegenhagen further testified, 
“Since Supersweet Feeds depends en- 
tirely upon independent growers as a 
market for its turkey feeds, it takes 
strong exception to any program 
which, with the aid and sanction of 
government, would tend to destroy 
the independent grower. Further- 
more, since our company neither 
owns, operates nor controls any hatch- 
eries, we believe the proposed turkey 
hatching egg order would be highly 
discriminatory against us and our 
customers and would favor those of 
our competitors who are presently 
engaged in the hatching of turkey 
poults or who are closely aligned with 
hatcheries. 

“Another area of concern is that 
regulation of production, according to 
these proposed orders, depends large- 
ly upon control of the number of tur- 
key eggs set. It is definitely possible 
that such regulation of hatching eggs 
would fail to effectuate the declared 
policy of the act (the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937). 


An Illustration 

“For example,” he said, “hatching 
should have resulted in the marketing 
of about 34 million heavy whites and 
61 million other heavy breed (prin- 
cipally bronze) turkeys in 1961. Re- 
duced to allow for mortality we may 
use the figures 30 million heavy 
whites and 55 million bronze. If 
growers would hold the bronze hens 
to put onanextra pound and the toms 
to gain an extra 2 lb. the result 
would be an unanticipated increase 
of 82 million pounds. 

“We estimate that presently about 
50% or 15 million of the broad whites 
are sold as fryer-roasters at an aver- 
age liveweight of 9 to 10 lb. and the 
balance are grown to maturity with 
an average market weight of about 
18 lb. If half of the 15 million now 
being marketed as fryer-roasters were 
held to maturity this would produce 
an extra 60 million pounds of turkey. 

“This increase plus the possible in- 
crease in weight of bronze turkeys 
could produce up to 140 million 
pounds more turkey than projected, 


basis type and number of eggs 
hatched. 
‘Tt is, furthermore, conceivable 


that breeder flock owners and hatch- 
erymen will find ways of increasing 
egg hatchability so that the estimates 
of turkeys raised will be greatly in 
error. Such attempts to regulate pro 
duction would seem to be subject to 
the same serious errers of estimate 
which through the years have result- 
ed in ever-increasing supplies of feed 
grains in spite of continued reduction 
of acres planted. This approach would 
not solve the problems of the turkey 
industry.” 


marketing 


Mr. Ziegenhagen testified that Su- 
persweet had found in discussing the 
pros and cons of the proposed turkey 
orders with midwestern 
producers that the views he expressed 
at Des Moines “are widely shared by 
a large number of growers.” 

He added, ‘Nevertheless, many pro- 
ducers are eager to fully explore the 
possibilities of utilizing marketing or- 
ders as a means of restoring stability 
and balance to the turkey industry. 
But, like ourselves, they sincerely 
believe that the proposed marketing 
orders as written will not accomplish 
this purpose. 

“It is our understanding that the 
purpose of these hearings is to pro- 
vide testimony which will assist the 
secretary of agriculture in determin- 
ing (1) whether a referendum on 
turkey marketing orders should be 
held and (2) if so, what type of order 
or orders will best serve the needs 
of the entire industry. In the event 
the secretary determines that there 
is sufficient interest and need to justi- 
fy a referendum, we respectfully re- 
quest that full consideration be given 
to the following recommendations: 

“1. That for reasons already stated, 
the proposed order regulating the 
handling of turkey hatching eggs be 
deleted and abandoned as being un- 
fair, impractical and unworkable. 

“2. If the turkey industry is to 
consider adopting a marketing order, 
then it must be one which would 
establish marketing allotments for 
each producer. We, therefore, submit 
herewith amendments to the proposed 
marketing order regulating the han- 
dling of turkeys.” 

Mr. Ziegenhagen said at Des 
Moines that Supersweet could see no 
need to make any changes in Sections 
1 through 12, Sections 20 and 21 nor 
Sections 23 through 45 of the pro- 
posed turkey marketing order, but 
said Section 13 should read: “ ‘Quan- 
tity’ means the eviscerated (ready to 
cook) weight of turkeys, or the 
equivalent thereof as to any turkeys 
dressed for market not ready to cook, 


or the equivalent thereof on a live- 
weight basis. He also proposed that 
Section 22, dealing with nomination 


of advisory board members, be 
changed so that two instead of three 
persons would be nominated for each 
post.” 

“This change is recommended to 
effectuate a more democratic method 
of selecting board and committee 
members,” he said. 

Mr. Ziegenhagen recommended that 
the following four sections be insert- 
ed in the proposed turkey marketing 
agreement and order: 

§ T-46 Volume regulation—On the 
basis of the board or the committee 
recommendations or other available 
information the secretary may estab- 
lish, for such period or periods as he 
may prescribe, regulations limiting 
the handling of turkeys by any one 
or both of the methods hereinafter 
specified if he determines that regu- 
lation by the methods employed may 
tend to effectuate the declared policy 
of the act. 


METHOD NO. 1 

§ T-47 Issuance of regulations— 
The secretary shall by Jan. 1 of each 
year limit the quantity of turkey to 
be handled in the ensuing 12 months 
as authorized by this section when- 
ever he finds from the recommenda- 
tions and information submitted by 
the board or committee, or from 
other available information, that such 
regulation may tend to effectuate the 
declared policy of the act. During the 
first year in which this order may be 
effective, the secretary shall establish 
such desirable quantity for the re- 
mainder of that calendar year as soon 
as practicable following the effective 
date of such an order. 

§ T-48 Desirable quantity — The 
secretary may establish the desirable 
quantity of turkey for the allotment 
period of one calendar year which 
all handlers may receive for process- 
ing in the allotment period. 

§ T-49 Acquisition of bases and al- 
lotments — Whenever the secretary 
has established a desirable quantity 


| 
| 


| quantity among handlers of 
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of turkey which may be received by | lotment for the allotment period. 


all handlers for the allotment period, 
the committee shall prorate such 
turkeys 
by establishing an allocation base 
and allotment for the allotment pe- 
riod, referrable to each producer of 
turkey and computed as follows: 

(a) Allocation bases. Each produc- 
er of turkeys shall be assigned an al- 
location base computed at his option 
in one of three ways 

(1) the producer’s total quantity 
of turkey marketed or handled in the 
12-month period ending Dec. 31, 1960, 
or 

(2) 80% of the 
quantity of turkey m 


pr ducer’s total 


irketed or han- 


dled in the 12-month period ending 
Dec. 31, 1961, or 

(3) a producer who produced no 
turkeys in the period designated in 


(1) or (2) hereof, or whose produc- 
tion of turkey in such period was not 
representative, and who can establish 
that he has facilities the pro- 
duction of turkeys, may be assigned 
an allocation base the allotment 
period by the committee in accord- 
ance with recommendations made by 
the committee and approved by the 
secretary, which shall take into con- 
sideration his establishment’s produc- 
tion capacity and/or his experience 

(b) Application. Each 
seeking an allocation base 
allotment period shall, not 
four weeks preceding such 
period, or prior to such date as the 
committee may otherwise prescribe 
file with the committee an applica- 
tion therefor on forms prescribed by 
the committee, which shall supply 
pertinent information required by the 
committee 

(c) Committee verification. The 
committee shall check and determine 
the accuracy of t information sub- 


for 


for 


producer 
for the 
later than 


allotment 


all 


of the 


mitted pursuant to this section and 
shall be authorized to make a thor- 
ough investigation of any applica- 
tion. Whenever the committee finds 
an error, omission, or inaccuracy in 
any such information, it shall cor- 


rect the same and shall give the per- 
son who submitted such report a rea- 
sonable opportunity to discuss with 
the committee the factors considered 
in making the corrections. In the 
event of correction of a base, the al- 
lotment assigned to the producer pur- 
suant to paragraph (d) of this sec- 
tion shall likewise be corrected 

(d) Allotments. Each producer who 
has an allocation base for the allot- 
ment period shall be assigned 
allotment of the quantity of turkey 
which handlers may acquire during 
the allotment period, computed by 
determining the percentage which 
such producer’s allocation base is of 
all allocation bases of all producers, 
and multiplying the desirable quan- 
tity to be acquired by all handlers 
as established by the secretary for 
the allotment period by the percent- 
age so computed. The result shal] be 
the producer’s allotment the al- 
lotment period and no handler or han- 
dlers may acquire a greater quantity 
of turkey from such producer, except 
as provided in paragraph (e) of this 
section. 

(e) Marketing in excess of allot- 
ments. If the f turkey mar- 
keted by any producer should exceed 


an 


for 


amount 


his allocation for the allotment pe- 
riod, such excess amount shall auto- 
matically go into the surplus set- 


aside pool as provided in sections 50 
through 63, and such amount may 
also be deducted from said producer’s 


allotment for the next allotment pe- 
riod 

(f) Allotments by period. When- 
ever the secretary finds from the 
recommendations and _ information 
supplied by the committee, or from 
other available information, that 
such regulation may tend to effectu- 
ate the declared policy of the act. he 
may establish, by Jan. 1 of each 
year, the quantity or allotment to be 


acquired by all handlers during the 
ensuing 12 calendar months, and the 
committee shall prorate such amounts 
among the producers in the manner 
prescribed in the foregoing para- 
graphs for apportionment of the al- 


| 


(g) Transfer of bases and allot- 
ments. For the purposes of this part, 
allocation bases and allotments shall 
be considered to rest with that person 
who has operational control of the 
equipment and facilities used in the 
production of turkeys. Allocation 
bases and allotments may be trans- 
ferred under the following conditions: 

(1) In the event of a transfer of 
the producer’s production facilities to 
the person acquiring and continuing 
the use of such facilities. 

(2) Through contract or lease to 
another person who will have a pro- 
prietary interest in the turkeys raised 
with such facilities and equipment. 

(3) The whole or any part of a 
producer’s base or allotment may be 
transferred to another producer 
where fire, flood or other similar oc- 
currence prevents the use of the 
original producer’s production facili- 
ties for all or part of the allotment 
period. 

(4) Other circumstances which 
may, upon recommendation of the 
committee and approved by the sec- 
retary, justify such transfer. 

METHOD NO. 2 

Here would follow sections 50 
through 63, as written which provide 
for the surplus set-aside pool and 
which method may be used separately 
or in conjunction with Method 1. 


SANTA 


(Continued from page 1) 


normally buying is slack at this time 
of the season. Processing plants usu- 
ally operate on a part-time basis 
from now until the first of the year. 

Live offerings in Georgia during 
the week cleared close, and short- 
ages were reported in some areas. 
Ready to cook interest was reported 
good in a number of instances. 

While prices ranged from 12 to 13¢, 
there were reports that some contract 
sales were ranging up to %¢ over 
quoted prices. 

Nov. 30 the market opened short 
of needs and the ready to cook de- 
mand was good. Delivered prices 
ranged from 14.4 to 14.8¢. 

In North Carolina the higher 13¢ 
price had not been reached Nov. 30, 
but the market there, 12¢, had held 
during most of the week. 

In Delmarva demand was report- 
ed fair to unaggressive, and a com- 
petitive condition with other areas 
was reported. Demand was reported 
spotty earlier in the week. 


Industry Com Ponders 
Turndown by Rail Unit 


By Special Correspondent 


WALTHAM, MASS. Although 
the Traffic Executive Association of 
Eastern Railroads has declared it 
“could not go forward” with down- 
ward revision of rail rates on grain 
and grain products in eastern terri- 
tory, the eastern feed manufacturers 
transportation committee is not tak- 
ing the turndown as a final denial 
of its petition. 

At a recent conference in New 
York City, called by John E. Bres- 
sette, who is chairman of the eastern 
industry transportation committee 
and transportation director for 
Wirthmore Feeds, Waltham, the com- 
mittee decided, in view of the traf- 
fic association’s action: 

1. That origin groups must be re- 
vised and properly related. 

2. That nothing less than a 5¢ per 
hundredweight reduction would re- 
sult in any particular benefit to the 
industry. 

3. That any new proposal to be 
submitted to the eastern carriers 
would require that consideration be 
given to equalizing present carrier 
revenues, both inbound and outbound 
from the transit point. 

Most of the committee members 
agreed that piecemeal adjustments 
were not in order and favored a con- 
tinuance of the present in-transit 
rate structure. 


? 
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Chicks Placed in 


Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 


Week ending Maine Conn Penn Ind WW Mo. Del. Md. 
September 23 674 269 655 521 72 639 1,407 1,918 
September 30 1,126 291 625 478 57 649 1,379 1,937 
October 7 . . 1,137 248 644 494 56 573 1,355 1,667 
October I4 1,058 219 600 449 66 607 1,259 1,853 
October 2! 953 236 432 456 i8 593 1,184 1,888 
October 28 1,158 257 539 455 38 571 1,514 1,907 
November 4 1,165 242 701 517 65 679 1,529 2,056 
November |! 1,105 244 763 569 54 684 1,695 19it 
November 1,148 296 74! 622 53 694 1519 2,022 
November 25 1,089 238 595 635 58 662 1,482 2,101 

Week ending Va W. Ve N.C $.c. Ga. Fla Ala. Miss 
September 23 682 369 2,989 345 5,66! 216 3,286 2,098 
September 30 736 247 3,029 379 5,712 156 3,376 2,156 
October 7 739 245 2,979 348 5,325 15! 3,388 2,001 
October i4 712 273 2,889 345 5,455 157 3,372 1,944 
October 2! 7H 245 2,738 322 5,274 174 3,204 1,906 
October 28 666 176 2,761 373 5,433 198 3,278 2,138 
November 4 716 263 2,816 316 5,512 201 3,474 2,123 
November |! 776 353 2,877 349 5.55! 205 3,478 2,153 
November |8 724 374 3,014 315 5,629 224 3,397 2,206 
November 25 791° 380 3,048 342 5,890 240 3,529 2,166 


Total 22 areas 


Week ending Ark La Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 196! 1960 
September 23 3,564 382 1,816 282 141 980 28,966 28,656 
September 30 3,616 402 1,782 234 176 1,067 29,610 28,55! 
October 7 3,579 394 1,666 296 176 1,082 28,543 28,442 
October 14 3,468 407 1,632 291 14) 1,049 28,246 28,355 
October 21! 3,44! 337 1,700 261 78 943 27,094 28,165 
October 28 3,312 350 1,726 221 109 948 28,128 28,639 
November 4 3,107 397 1,759 235 168 945 28,986 29,157 
November |! 3,327 371 1,741 236 191 989 29,620 29,970 
November |8 3,462 369 1,788 294 171 1,083 30,145 30,282 
November 25 3,247 357 1,811 254 147 1,032 30,094 29,932 


Sedimentation Test | 
Hit at Fargo Meeting | 


FARGO, N.D.—A three-part reso- 
lution asking a delay in application 
of the sedimentation test as a re- | 
placement for the protein test in 
determining premiums to be paid on 
price support grains was passed at a 
tri-state meeting attended by 600 per- 
sons here. Adoption of the test for 
1962 was announced recently by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The resolution, as drawn up by the 
secretaries of the North Dakota, | 
South Dakota and Minnesota country 
elevator associations, called for the 
following action: 

(1) Ask USDA to defer application 
of the sedimentation test as a substi- 
tute for protein test on price support 
grain until scientific and practical 
facts would support such a practice. 

(2) Ask USDA to double the pres- | 
ent protein premiums to give farm- 
ers approximately the same income 
yield on quality wheat as sedimenta- 
tion test would return. 

(3) Arrange hearings to discuss the 
test with members of the Senate and 
House agricultural committees. 


Commenting on the protein test, 
Dr. Kenneth Giles, cereal technolo- 
gist, North Dakota State University, | 
said the protein test has a history of 
about 40 vears and that it is reliable 
among different laboratories. that re- 
action goes through to completion, 
that human judgment does not affect | 
the result, that it is precise and that 
it is economical. He added that the 
test requires elaborate laboratory | 
equipment and trained operators and 
is time consuming and measures 
quantity of protein rather than | 
quality. 

Of the sedimentation test, he said 
relatively simple equipment is _ re- 
quired, the test is relatively simple, 
and an operator can be trained in a 
short period of time. However, he 
said the test is not precise, reaction 
does not carry through to completion, 
time is an important factor in the | 
results, glass breakage is high, and | 
the skill of the operator is important. | 

He further commented that many 
physical factors such as humidity 
and temperature can change the out- 
come of the test. 

Dr. Giles said that his department 
is not opposed to the test, but has 
requested that USDA reconsider its 
decision in view of the fact that there 
is insufficient information on the test. 


Says Soybean Meal 
Prices May Not Be 
So Low as Expected 


MINNEAPOLIS—The way a rep- 
resentative of a Minneapolis processor 
sees it, soybean meal supplies aren't 
likely to be large enough in the new 
crop year to lower meal prices to the 
extent earlier anticipated — unless 
soy oil prices climb. This observer, 
L. R. Brewster of the specialty prod- 
ucts division of General Mills, Inc., 
expects “a rather static market for 
meal and oil in the months ahead, 
with one or the other riding the crest 
of small price waves depending on 
periodic changes in demand for beans, 
oil or meal.” 

(It was predicted in September at 


the American Soybean Assn. conven- | 


tion in Indianapolis by Dr. T. A. 
Hieronymus, 
agricultural economist, that the av- 
erage price of 44% soybean meal, 
bulk Decatur, unrestricted billing. 
would be $52.85 ton for the current 
market year—roughly $7-7.50 under 
the average for the year just com- 
pleted.) 


University of Illinois | 


“With the record 1961 soybean crop | 


out of the field and under cover,” Mr. 


Brewster commented this week in a | 
GMI soybean meal market letter, “it 


is doubtful we will see any lower 
soybean prices. Processing margins 
at current price levels — both for 
beans and products—are not good 
enough to sustain a crushing volume 
much over last year’s—certainly not 
425-450 million bushels.” 


“Too Many Barriers” 

Mr. Brewster said he believes 
“there are too many barriers at the 
present 
bean crush of more than 410 million 
bushels—such things as record low 
prices for broilers and turkeys, some- 
what lower hog prices and higher 
meal prices than were anticipated.” 

The tendency on the part of the 
farmer to hold his soybeans off the 
market is forcing this issue already, 
Mr. Brewster observed. 

“To attain a 410 million bushel 
crush is going to take steady proc- 
essing operations throughout’ the 
year,” he added. “A 410 million bush- 
el crush would produce about 9.6 
million tons of meal—an increase of 
200,000 tons of meal from 1960-61. 

“Estimates to date indicate meal 
exports this year equal to or better 
than the past crop year and an in- 
crease in domestic meal usage due to 


time to expect an annual | 


at least a slight increase in grain- 
consuming animal units. However, I 
do not believe we can increase both 
soybean exports and product exports. 
It is my belief that soybean exports 
will show some increase but at the 
expense of product exports (particu- 
larly meal) because foreign countries 
are pushing for increased processing 
within their own boundaries. As a 
result, I believe products from a 410 
million bushel crush will satisfy all 
requirements—at home and abroad.” 


American-Bred Layer 


Demand Up in Europe 


CAMERON, TEXAS — There is a 
fast-growing demand for American- 
bred layers on the European conti- 
nent, says Alton L. Fuchs of Ideal 
Poultry Breeding Farm here, follow- 
ing a trip to visit Ideal’s distributors 
in Europe. 

Mr. Fuchs’ firm distributes the 
Ideal H-3-W layer. 

He reports that during his trip 21 
Ideal H-3-W franchise holders from 
throughout Spain met with him at 
the Spanish National Poultry Con- 
vention held at Valladolid. Ideal’s 
Spain and Portugal distributor is 
Cayo Pombo, who operates a 1,500- 
acre poultry and livestock farm near 
Valladolid. 

The Ideal H-3-W distributor for 
Belgium and France, Duro-Poultry 
of Brussels, was also visited by Mr. 
Fuchs. He reports that this opera- 
tion in central Europe has, during the 
past two years, developed into a far- 
flung hatchery operation and is im- 
porting a record volume of parent 
stock from Ideal. 


MINNESOTA 
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petitive marketing through all chan- 
nels. Such a situation certainly would 
be destructive to the turkey grower. 
The final result would work to the 
detriment of the grower. 


“Might Penalize Areas” 

“4. The proposed advisory commit- 
tee is made up primarily of repre- 
sentatives of low producing areas. In 
view of this, we feel that a commit- 
tee so constituted, with power to reg- 
ulate turkey production by areas, 
might tend to penalize areas where 
a large number of growers are de- 
pendent on turkey growing for their 
livelihood. 

“5S. In the past, normal industry 
growth has been aided by advertis- 
ing and promotional programs on the 
part of the turkey industry. It is our 
belief that the accomplishments of 
the self-help program will be nulli- 
fied and that the future growth of the 
industry will be restricted by these 
marketing orders, which explicitly 
prohibit promotional expenditures 
from funds accumulated under these 
orders. 

“Further, it is the sincere recom- 
mendation of the board of directors 
of the Minnesota Turkey Growers 
Assn. that, if efforts are made to 
explore alternative supply-manage- 
ment aid to the turkey industry, this 
aid will include allocation of funds 
under control of the turkey industry 
for purposes of promotion.” 


OUTLOOKER 


(Continued from page 6) 


ducer response. Even though these 
prices, as envisioned, would be lower 
than January-March, 1961, they may 
stimulate an interest in raising more 
chickens. (This is why economics is 
called “the dismal science’). If the 
increase is more than just a couple 
of percentage points, egg prices in the 
fall are likely to suffer. 

By the end of spring, the cumula- 
tive increases in the replacement 
hatch could be more than merely 


nominal—perhaps 5-8%—recognizing 
the fall increases already cited. One 
pressure toward this may come from 
southern broiler producers who recog- 
nize that concrete floors and nests 
will convert broiler houses to laying 
houses, and whose feed suppliers can 
mix laying rations as well as broiler 
mash. So 1962 doesn’t look like as 
good a year for egg producers as 
1961, and 1961, after the first 3 
months, wasn’t nearly as good as 
1960. 


AFMA 


(Continued from page 6) 


supply would be limited and the de- 
mand would be increased (assuming 
higher turkey prices would be ex- 
pected). This probably would lead to 
some black marketing of poults—as 
almost always happens when a prod- 
uct price is forced below what the 
supply would bring on a free mar- 
ket (as under price controls during 
the war). The question of whether 
there would be an incentive to pro- 
duce a quality poult also is raised. 

4. It would seem that formal or 
informal poult quotas would have to 
be developed for each turkey pro- 
ducer. A given producer would other- 
wise have no assurance that the local 
hatcheryman would sell him poults. 
Hatcheries would be tempted to allot 
their limited supply to favorite cus- 
tomers. Some hatcheries probably 
would raise more of their own birds 
unless forbidden to do so. Some ob- 
servers feel that if producer quotas 
aren't developed, vertical integration 
will increase rapidly as each producer 
tries to assure himself of a supply 
of poults. 

5. Producers have only a small per- 
centage of total! votes. It is doubtful 
that politicians would permit agri- 
culture to raise consumer prices to 
“high” levels. 

6. If agriculture should be permit- 
ted to control the supply of a prod- 
uct like turkeys to the point that 
prices were substantially increased, 
additional problems might develop: 

(a) Some consumers would switch 
to substitute meats, and producers 
of the substitutes would increase out- 
put. Normal growth in the turkey 
industry would thus be retarded. 

(b) It would become difficult to 
export turkey. The increased US. 
price would also create pressure for 
imports from Canada or elsewhere. 

(c) It is always popular in politi- 
cal programs to exempt the smallest 
operators from controls. If this oc- 
curs, the small uncontrolled opera- 
tors would increase output in re- 
sponse to higher prices. They would 
then produce a larger percentage of 
the total turkey crop as commercial 
operators would be forced to cut 
back. 

Costs Increased 

7. Some production and marketing 
costs would be increased. Somewhat 
higher consumer prices might thus 
be required just to cover the _ in- 
creased costs. Examples of possibly 
higher costs are: 


(a) The most efficient producers 
probably would not be permitted to 
expand output substantially in re- 
sponse to profitable prices. High cost 
producers would likely produce a 
larger percentage cf the total crop 
as they would receive some protec- 
tion from competition. 

(b) Quotas would likely be based 
on past production. This would favor 
areas where production and market- 
ing costs are increasing relative to 
the U.S. average. It would discrimi- 
nate against areas which have suffi- 
cient cost advantages to gain an in- 
creasing share of U.S. output in a 
competitive market. 

(c) Some producers, hatcheries and 
processors would have even more ex- 
cess capacity if production were re- 
duced. The same would apply to feed 
mills where turkey tonnage was im- 
portant. This would tend to increase 
unit cost for hatching, processing, 
feed manufacturing and growing tur- 
keys. 
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month, sales are above those of the 
same period a year ago. The amount 
of upturn most often mentioned is 
15 to 20%. 

Sales continue to run heavily to 
hog and pig feeds. The general line 
of dealer feeds is moving at a satis- 
factory rate with the exception of 
poultry feeds, where an improvement 
in sales would be welcomed. 


Ohio Valley 


Demand for formula feeds was very 
quiet this week. Volume of hog feed 
was good, and a slight pickup in de- 
mand for cattle feed was noted. 


At the retail level, there was a 
better demand for fryers than had 
been anticipated while turkey de- 
mand was very light. Prices for eggs 
remained steady for the irregular 


and spotty demand. 


Pacific Northwest 


The over-all Pacific Northwest for- 


mula feed sales volume was fully 
maintained this week with trade 
sources at Portland indicating that 


Oregon, Washington and Idaho dairy 
and livestock feeding operations are 
now on a full winter-time schedule in 
most districts. 

Willamette Valley producer paying 
prices for both eggs and fryers have 
leveled off and are holding fairly 
steady. Frying chicken listings have 
held within a 15 to 19¢ lb. range for 
three straight weeks while egg values 
have stayed at 40 to 44%¢ a dozen 
for AA extra large ones. 


Mountain States 


With turkey feeding now negligible, 
cattle feeding is picking up rapidly. 
Volume of that business is ahead of 
the figure for the same time last 
year. 

Recent snows are bringing feeders 
to the lots, and that volume is ex- 
pected to continue good. 


Delmarva 


Delmarva broilermen last week re- 
ceived the benefits of the best meat- 
feed ratio that they have seen since 
the last week in October. A pound of 
broiler meat would buy 2.9 Ib. feed. 
Broilers sold for an average of 13.33¢, 
and feed prices averaged $92.38 ton. 
Feed prices rose a fraction over $2 
ton, but broiler prices advanced, too. 
Broiler prices improved better than a 
cent a pound. 

Many peninsula farmers are look- 
ing to feeder pigs as a side line to 
increase their income. These feeders 
go to New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
New York garbage feeders. Pellet 
feed is popular with the swine pro- 
ducers to get the feeders in condition 
for the auction. 


Northern California 


Formula feed manufacturers re- 
port that business continues good in 
most areas. Normal work weeks seem 
to be the general rule, with some ex- 
tra hours necessary to keep ahead of 
the demand. 

Some mixers report that, surpris- 
ingly enough, the turkey feed busi- 
ness is holding up well. Cattle and 
dairy feeds are still continuing good 
as supplemental feeding is necessary 
in some areas. 

Rains were received last week in 
sufficient amounts to start range and 
pasture grass growth. 

Feed manufacturers continue to 
show some concern over the policies 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in regard to the movement of 
corn and milo. 


Southern California 


Turkey growers in southern Cali- 
fornia seemed extremely busy mak- 
ing final deliveries of birds to the 
various markets, and, thus, price 
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trends seemed less important at this 
late date. Little hope remains that 
current price levels of hens (21¢) and 
toms (18¢) can be maintained 
through the Christmas holidays. Ac- 
cording to most dealers, plenty of 
turkey went into storage, and the 
over-production menace will perhaps 
plague the entire industry into next 
year. 

Feed volume has decreased due to 
turkey processing and lower broiler 
production in this territory. Feed 
grain prices are averaging slightly 
higher than last year although this 
week’s prices are down from last 
week primarily because of cheaper 
protein costs and lower corn prices. 

It is difficult to locate an optimist 
among egg producers these days after 
reviewing the recent layer reports 
proving increased production. Al- 
though present large egg prices are 
32¢ to 34¢ per dozen, medium 28¢ to 
29¢, small 22¢ to 23¢, most feed deal- 
ers involved predict a 20¢ to 24¢ per 
dozen large egg market starting 
early next year. 

Broiler producers continue to suf- 
fer losses although prices have im- 
proved somewhat to 13¢-14¢ lb. Cali- 
fornia broilermen blame overproduc- 
tion on loose credit in the Southeast. 

Feedlot managers are hopeful for 
better beef prices in early 1962 and 
seem more optimistic than turkey, 
broiler or egg producers. 
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keting orders than he gained in his appearance there. Many in the audience 


considered his approach “too radical” in making such comments as “Agri- 
culture today is inconsistent with the American way of life’’ and remarks 
about “free enterprise’ being “non-existent.” Another sign of growing re- 


ttempts of USDA to sell its ideas too enthusiastically, 
as well. 


v v 


PRACTICALLY ALL “HOPPER” READERS, we are convinced, are 
discriminating eaters, and a few like to broil and baste a batch of something 
special now and then. If you'll excuse the commercial, we'd like to recom- 
mend a brand new cookbook written by a friend of ours and a real pro in 


sentment toward the a 
and apparently ineptly, 


the eating game. The title, “Wild in the Kitchen,” comes fairly close to 
describing the contents, although some of the other suggested titles add 
considerably to the description—such as “By Meat Possessed” and “The Jus 


and the Au Jus.” 

In addition to recipes, the book includes such handy tips as, for example, 
on “Delicatessenmanship: In a delicatessen, ask for corned beef with some 
fat on it. It marks you as a discriminating eater. It shows you haven't been 
cowed by Dr. Ancel Keys. It separates you from the cranks who are always 
asking for lean. You will get better e. You will get better corned beef.” 

While the presentation is handled in a light manner, the recipes are 
dead serious, including such things as “Golden International Spaghetti Sauce,” 
which lists one medium chicken as the first ingredient, followed by no less 
than 33 others. It offers some great suggestions for poultry dishes, as well 
as beef recipes ranging from eating the meat raw to broiling it, crusted with 
salt, at fiercely hot temperatures. Written by Will Jones, 
newspaper columnist, it is published by Gilbert Publishing Co., 
So., Minneapolis 4. 
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